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ADVERTISEMENT 

OF THE 1 

TRANSLATOR and EDITORS 

T HE laft edition oftkis work, publilhcd 
by theAbbdRAYNAL in ten volumes, 
being entirely new-modelled, the tranflation, 
is in confequence almoil totally a new work. 
It is ncceffary to inform the Reader, that the 
calculations have all been made anew'; moll 
of them haying been altered in the original. 
The livres are calculated at the rate^of ten- 
pence ftcrhng each livre. 

The Editors anxious to do every honour 
in their power to the work of fo celebrated 
an author as the Abb£ RayNal, have gone 
to an uncommon expence in this edition, 
having printed it elegantly and correctly on' 
a remarkable fuperfine paper, and embelliih- 
cd it with four new and ufeful maps, and 
feven new and beautiful engravings, of which 
the following is a defeription. 

' PLATE L Vol. I. Page J40. 

The annual ceremony in which the em- 
peror of China guides the ploogh, indicat- 
, Vol. I. a . jog 



AD VERT ISEMENT. 

ing the honour paid in that country lo 
agriculture, and the refpedt to which, in 
every age and clime, the hufbamlman is en- 
titled, as the fourcc of. focial happiners and 
real wealth. 

PLATE II. Vdl.li: Page! . > 

Plenty, with a fmiling countcmncc, ex- 
changes various fpecies of coin for bales ^ of 
Indian fpiccs and other merchandife, which 
the faflors prefent to her.' * " 


PLATE III. i Veil IV. Page 2o3. f 

A philofopher in the attitude of indigna- 
tion, mferibes" a column with' thefe v words{ 
Anri fa era fames, &c In diftant profpedT 
the Spandh and Portuguefe (hips arc feen at 
anchor, while at land "a ^detachment of fol- 
diers maflacrc the' flying Indians, and load 
others with chains, whom they deft me to 
fevere labour in the mines, 

' - PLATE IV. VoUV. Page i. 


"Nature in the . character of ’a woman, 
« s ’ at .^ arne time, and with equal 
affeaion, a white and -a black child, while 
fte regards with an eye of compaffion the 
rcgto VtTtves, who are feen at a diftance toiling 
in the plantations, where they experience the 
inhumanity of their tafkmafters 


PLATE 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

FLATE V. Vol. V. Page ai. 

A barbarous incident which happened at 
Barbadoes has furnifhed the fubjedt of this 
plate. — An Indian girl having refcued a young 
Englifliman from the hands of the Caribs, 
is fold as a flave by him, who was indebted 
to her for life and freedom. 

PLATE VI. Vol.V. P. 136. 

Induftry, in the charadter of a winged 
figure, prefents a plough, a lever and pullies 
to the afiembled ravages, whom flic inftradts 
how to apply thefe ufeful implements to their 
advantage. 

FLATE VII. Vol. VI. Page 1. 

A cultivated country adorned with hamlets, 
fliews fcvcral harbours filled with (hips, in 
the fore ground of the picture appear two 
Quakers, one of whom embraces the young 
Indians as his brothers, and the other breaks 
and flings from him their bows and arrows, 
the emblems of war and difeord. 
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BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

i Difcavcricji IDirJ> and Conqucfti if tb? Fcrtii^ufe 
' in the Eajl Indies. 

N O event lias been fo intcrclVmg to mankind B O 
in general, and to the inhabitants of Eu.<_ 
rope m particular, as the difcovcry of the New 
World, and the paflage to India by the Cape of 
“Good Ilope. It gave tire to a revolution m the 
commerce, and in the power of nations ; as well 
as in the maimers, induftry, and government of 
the whole world. At tlm period, new connexions 
*v ere formed b) the inlnbitams oi the moil dif- 
tant regions, for the- fupply of wants they had 
- Vol. I. B never 
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fiOOKnevcr before experienced. The productions of 

, J ~ climates fituated under the equator, were con* 
fumed in countries bordering on tlic polcj the 
induftry of the north was trznfplanted to the 
fouth ; and the inhabitants of the well were 
clothed with “the manufactures of the cad? a ge- 
neral intercourfc of opinions, laws and cudoms, 
difeafes and remedies, virtues and vices, va# 
cdablilbed among men. 

Every thing has changed, and mutt chingc 
again. But it is a quedion, whether the revolu- 
tions that are pad, or thofe which mull hereafter 
take place, have been, or can be, of any ‘utility 
to the human race. Will they ever add to the 
tranquillity, the liappincfs, and the plcafures of 
mankind ? Can they improve our prefent date, 
or do they only change it ? 

The Euiopeans have founded colonics in all 
parts, but are they acquainted with the principles 
on which they ought to be formed ? They have 
cdabhlhed a commerce of exchange, of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and of manufactures. This 
commerce is transferred from one people to an- 
other. Can we not difeover by what means, and 
■under what circumdances, this has been effected? 
Since America and the paflage by the Cape has 
been known, fomc nations, that were of no con* 
fequence, are become powerful ; others, that were 
the terror of Europe, have lod their authority- 
In wha: manner has the condition of thefe fevcral 
people been affe&ed by thefe difeoveries ?. Hot* 
coincs it to pafs that thofe to whom Nature has 
been mod liberal, are not always the riched and 
mod flourifliing? To throw fome light on thefe 
important quedions, we mud take a view of the 
date of Europe before tliefe difeoveries were 
madc^ we mud trace circumdantialty the events 
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they have given rife to; and conclude with'exa-B ( 
mining it, as it prefents itfelf at this day. , ^ 
Suck is the alarming tafh’ I have imputed upon 
myfelf, and to which I. have devoted iny whole 
life. I have called in to my aflihance men of in- 
formation from all nations. I have interrogated 
the living and the dead ; the living, whofe fenti- 
ments have been conveyed to me from all quar- 
ters ; the dead, who have tranfmitted their opi- 
nions and their knowledge to us, in whatever 
language they may have written. I have weighed 
their amli^rities, oppofed their teftimonies to each 
othei^fand by thefe means have brought facts to 
light. Had any one pointed out to me a man 
living under the equator or under the pole, who 
might have been able to give me information on 
any important matter, 1 would have vifited either 
of thofe diftant regions, that I might have called 
upon him to open his mind to me. The auguft 
image of Truth hath ever been prefent to my 
mind. O holy Truth 1 thou haft been the folc 
objeft of my veneration 1 If, in after-ages, this 
work fhould ftill be read, it is my wilh, that, while 
my readers perceive how much lam diverted from 
pailions and prejudice, they fhould be ignorant of 
the kingdom which gave me birth ; of the govern- 
ment under which I lived; of the profeflion I fol- 
lowed in my country ; and of the religious faith I 
pro fe fled : it is my wifli, that they fhould only con- 
lider me as their fellow-citizen and theit friend. 
The firlt duty that is incumbent on us, the fir/t 
care we ought to attend to, when we treat of 
things important to the happmefs of mankind, is to 
expel from our minds every idea of hope or fear, 
llaifed above all human confiderations, it is then 
wc foar above the. atmofpherc, and behold the 
globe’ beneath us. From thence it is that wc let * 
E 2 ' fall 
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boo Kfall our tears upon perfecuted genius, .upon talents 
. w neglcQcd, and upon virtue in diftrcfs. From 
thence it is, that we pour forth imprecations on 
thole vVho deceive mankind, and thofe who op- 
prefs them and devote them' to ignominy. From 
thence it h that we feCjthe proud head of »th6 
tyrant, humbled and covered with dull, while 
the mode (l front of the juft man reaches to the 
v ault of the ikies. From thence it is, that I have 
been enabled to cry out, I am free, and feel my- 
felf upon a level with the fubjeft I treat. It is from 
thence, in. a word, that, viewing thofe hnutiful 
regions, in which the arts and fcienccs Hourifli, 
and which have been for fo long a time obfeured 
by ignorance and barbarifm, I have faid to my- 
felf: Who is 1 it. that hath digged thefe canals ? 
Who is it that hath dried up thefe plains FiWho 
is it that hath founded thefe cities ? Who is it 
that hath colle&ed, clothed, and civilized thefe 
people ? Then have I heard the voice of all 'the 
enlightened men among them, who have anfwer- 
ed : T his is the efFedt of commerce. 

Accordingly, thofe' dates, that have been 
commercial, have 'civilized all the reft. The 
Phoenicians, whole extent of country and influ- 
ence were extremely limited, acquired by their 
genius for naval enterprifes, an importance which 
ranked them foremoft in the liiftory of the au- 
. nations. They are mentioned by every 
hi ft a nan. They were known to the molt diftant* 
climes, and their fame has been tranfmitted to 
fucceedmg ages. 

Situated on a barren coaft, feparated from 
the continent by the Mediterranean on the one 
side, and the mountains of Libanus on the other, 
they Teem to have been deftined by Nature for 
the dominion of the fea. Fifhing taught them 

the 
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the art of navigation, and fumiflied them with BOOK 
the purple dye, which they .extracted from the 
mu rex ; while the fea-fand upon their (bores led * 
them to difeover the fecret of making glafs. 

Happy in poffefling fo few natural advantages, 
fince the want of thefc, awakened that fpirie of 
invention and induftry, which is the parent of 
arts and opulence ! 

It mult be confefled, that the fituation of the 
Phoenicians was admirably adapted to extend 
their commerce to every part of the world. By 
dwelling, as it were, on the confines of Africa, 

Afia, and Europe, if they could not unite the 
inhabitants of the globe in one common intereft, 
they at leaft had it in their power, by a commer- 
cial intercourfe, to communicate to every nation 
the enjoyments of all climates. But the ancients, 
whom we have fo often excelled, though we have 
derived much ufeful knowledge from them, bad 
not means fufficient to enable them to eftablifh 
an univerfal commerce. The Phcenicians had no 
(hipping except gallics ; they only carried on a 
coaiting trade, and their failing was confined to 
the Mediterranean. Although this ftate was the 
model upon which other maritime powers were 
formed, it is not fo eafy to determine what it has, 
as what it might have performed. Wc may form 
a conjetture of the population of the Phoenicians 
by their colonies. It is faid that their numbers 
extended along the coafis of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly on the ihores of Africa. 

Tyre or Sidon, the queen of the ocean, gave 
birth to Carthage. While the opulence of Tyre 
invited tyrants to rivet it’s fetters, Carthage, the 
offspring of Tyre,notv. r ithftandmg it*s riches, had 
this happy advantage over the parent fiate, that 
»r enjoyed it’s liberty. It commanded the coafts 

of 
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n 0 0 K of Africa, ami hail poirdlion of Spain, which in 
\ — — t l hole days was the richdl country in Kuropc, anti 
famous for gold and filvcr mines of it’s own, 
though dcllincd, at the expellee of fo much bluod- 
(Iicd, to acquire others in the new world. 

II aii tile Homan power never cxificd, Carthage 
would in all probability have been nothing more 
than a commercial (late; but the ambition of one 
ration excited all the reft to rrlinquifli the arts of 
commerce fortliofc of war, and cither to conquer 
or to perifli. Carthage fell in the conteft, be- 
cause riches produce an oppofitc cfTcfl to poverty, 
iwrf cxtin S uifi ‘ coura gc, and bring on a 
diftikc to military exertions. The fub^ erfion of 
a republic, which gloried in It’s induftry, and 
owed it s power to it's fkill in ufcful arts, was, 
perhaps, a misfortune to Europe, and to the 
>vorld in general. 

Gurnee, interfered everywhere by Teas, muff 
ncccflarily flourifh by commerce. It’s pofition in 
the Archipelago, and it’s diftancc from any large 
continent, feemed to make it unlikely that ft . 

muld either conquer or be conquered. Situated 
between Afia and Europe, it contributed to cl- 
Mlize both the one and the other, and enjoyed * 
deferved fit arc of profperity, as the reward of it’s 
labours and fcrvices. Almoft all the Greeks 
2 “ c f rom EgJPt or Phoenicia, and brought 
along vy.th them the knowledge and induftry of 
hole countries; but of all the Aftatic colonics, 

wrlT CrC moft flourifl iing and happy that 
li^d a turn for commerce, * 

e hi ployed her firft ftips cither In car- 
J ^ OI ? a . tra de with Afia, or in planting as 
many colonies as Greece in her infancy might 
f rc “u Cd f r om thence : But thefe emigrations 
involved them in wars. The Perfians, living un- 
der 
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der an arbitrary government, would not even fuf-B 
fer am free people to fettle on the confines of the 
fea, and the Satraps inculcated into the Great 
King the doctrine ot unnerfat Gavery . 1ms was 
the fource ot all the wars in Afia Minor, where 
the Athenians found means to make all the infular 
and maritime Gates either their allies or their iub- 
jects. Athens, enlarged her commerce by her vic- 
tories, and her power by her commerce All the 
arts made their appearance in Greece at the fame 
time, together witn the luxury of Afia. ' 
Commerce, agriculture, and the means of 
population, were introduced into Sicily by the 
Greeks and the Carthaginians. Rome, who be- 
held their progrefi, with a jealous eve, feized upon 
that ifland which was delltned to fupply it with 
fubiiftence; and, having driven out the two na- 
tions that contended for the fov ereignt) of it, at- 
tached firll one, and then the other. From the 
moment that Carthage was deftroyed, Greece ne- 
ceflarily trembled for her fate. But it was Alex- 
ander who marked the way for the Romans , nor 
was it poflible, perhaps, that the Greeks could 
have been fubdued by a foreign power, if they 
had not firll conquered each other Commerce 
is finally deftroyed by the riches it accumulates, 
as power is by it’s own conquefts , and when tnc 
commerce of the Greeks had failed m the Medi- 
terranean, it no longer fubfifted in any part of 
the known world 

The Greeks, by improving upon all the fci- 
cnccs and arts they had received from the Egyp- 
tians and Tynans, elevated human rcafon to a 
high degree of pcrfedion but it has been reduced 
fo low bv the lubfequent revolutions ot empires, 
that in all probability it will nev cr rift again to 
the fame IHndard Their admirable inftitutions 
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owed a,m ,& e arts 

not furvive the fate of th" f cr ^^ on j they did 

dent, from fLe W orks of 
Greeks were better a p .‘Xenophon, that the 
of trade, than mod tbe principles 

Ip we confider that th r, i natlons qre at prefent. - 
vantage of all the l-„ t ^ c , Euro P e:lns ' I iavc the ad- 
thctr fomme ce is infinl ^ °‘ the Grccks i <l«t 
finee the improvement e . xtenfire * «*«, 
are dircdled to greater and m'' 5 ’” 0 -’ thclr idcas 

■• is aflonifhing that th pvt "VT VanOUS ° b jaas ! 
palpable fuperforitv ove^h™' d ha ™ mol 

oWttrved, that when ,h But !t mu(l be 

knowledge of tbe arts andnf e ° P ! C 0rrlvcd 01 thc 
produced, as it were ftol ,hc y "ere juft 
aad had all the powers ~ 'm* 1,ands of Nature, 
talents fh e had given them . ^ t0 ,ra P r °''c the 
Pjan nations were fubieft tn , wherca s .the Euro- 
of an extravagant nature wt and ' nll i'utions 
of trade met with men • in p 1 " Grcece ’ the arts 
Whenever the abfurdhies mth haves, 

been pomted o ut , we f °“r infhtutions have 
them, without ever <W C ta ^ cn pains to correal 

•he edifice. We have S V°'f/ 
introducrng others ; and!™' d 'f. d /°™ c ab “l«, by 


« 7 . we have rptrw. i- , ^ lu •"crrnrow 

Introducrng others ; and ^' d,ed romc abures, by 
f r 5. r °™. and palhatc ^ ur cfforts <o fup- 
comndiaiont and abfufditf have ado P ,ed more 
•ban arc to be found “ our manners, 


t \.. n u,v -“ an s and abfurdit;„ . adopted more 
•bey daz 2 “ed a the w™,? ^ oonquefl, though 

encouragement of inll.'.n™ th e 


.■--«..eou m philofonliv pp'| ,c . cks in •■'* 

ncouragement of ii.duifrj " anj'.h™’ !n <] « :r 

i* arm their advance- 
ment 
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picnt of rational know ledge. They promoted an n O o K 
intercourle between dificrent nations, not by u 1 
uniting them with the ties of commerce, but by * 

impofmg upon them the fame )oke of fubordina- 
tion. r ihey ravaged the globe, which, when re- 
duced to fubjeftion, they left m a date rather of 
lethargy than tranquillity- Their dcfpotifm and 
military go\ ernment oppreffed the people, extm- 
guifhed the powers of genius, and degraded the 
human race. 

Const \ktxne paffe'd two laws, which, though 
Montcfquieu has not ventured to reckon them 
among the caufes of the decline of the empire, 
threw every thing into dill greater diforder. 

The firft, dilated by imprudence and fanaticifm, 
though it appeared to be the effe& of humanity, 
affords a proof that great innovations are often 
attended with much danger, and that the origi- 
nal rights of mankind cannot always be made the 
ftandard of government. B> this law, all fiaves 
who fhould embrace chnftunit), were allowed 
their freedom. Thus, while th</e who had hi- 
therto dragged on a precariou* exidence, were 
reinftated in their primitive rights, the Hate was 
weakened , becaufe the proprietors of large tracts 
of land were deprived of the number of hands, 
neceffary for their imp**o\ cment, -id were fob 
fome time reduced to the mod extreme indigence. 

On the other hand, the new converts, having no 
property them r elves, or an) certain means of 
lubhllence, v ere not able to exert themfelvea m 
favour of the flate, fo as to repair the injury 
which the government had done to their matters. 

It is equall) in poflible thit they fhould have had 
an) attachment to a date which did not afford 
them fubfilience, or to i religion, which the ir- 
refiftible defire of liberty alone had induced them 

to 
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' B y, another "Eft, paganifm was 

throughout ,he whole empire; and 
men T/" do ' n,n, . ons «=« thus inhabited by 

fete n, r nt, ° Cach othcr > and tothi 

ltate, was no longer fecured by the folemn ties of 
religion, nor by the oaths of allegiance Having 
,em P ]cs .< no P“ bPc “°wls, they 
rny who (l' V 7,r cx ? l,c them to repel an ene- 

thev were no l d ck a S ov emment with which 
tney were no longer connefted. 

when^hev'nifh^l ''’ C in , bab! ‘ ants of the north, 
thing u P° n Jhe empire, found even? 

in Pnl,ln‘ ^ favour their invafion. Haraffed 

had migrated ftom'cS r0n,l: "f' on! which 
temporary pofTelTinn of ;trtary, they took a 
ruined blF .1 f certa,n P rov, nccs already 
conquerors Of rmn"l exp f cd . ^ceding 


S’ P ^t n „ S S’ b a " b d d ^V“coch 

united. From tint the I * omans Ijad formerly 
between thofe fta,“ , SSSn,'*/? communication 
ccility, or caprice ';'! a?' n Cd ««dcnt, ne- 
of pirates that infehed the r ' nd- lbc f" a ”ns 
fierce dirpofuion o ' '™h ‘he 
"ers, difcouraged cverv l" babl,:ln t s on the fron- 
“’'.''en'encc might hav/rendi' 3 ^ 0 " ,bat mu| ual 
fnbjeas of every k'mTu i™ 1 neceffary. The 
extent, w any kind if 


-ten,, were “y U»d of 

!~ fc °M«le s ; for ,he h h °,' hc . r b 5' i " r “ r - 
fefted ihe roads, converted a ; bandlItl , 'vho in- 
~ to a dangerous expeditiin ^ ° f any ,en S th 
I.urope, thus plunged ^a feii’a ^ lc n: “ io m of 

nd dcrpair im ° *« «■* of 


of 


dplencc; 
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dolentc, which mud for man) ages have been tlicc 0 o K. 
prunar) date of the human race, derived little 1 
advantage from the fertility of their foil, and 
their mduftry was exhaufltd m the employments 
of a favage lift iiacls of couiurj, at no gicat 
diftance, were to them of as little importance, as 
}f they had not exified , nor had tney any further 
1 novvledge of their neighbours, than as they hap- 
pened to excite their fetrs or their enmity 

In 6 accounts given by fome writers of the 
wealth and fplendour of the feventh century, arc 
as fabulous as all the other miraculous things we 
read of in the hiftory of thofe times Hie cloth- 
ing then in ule was of fkins and coarfe woollen , 
tne conveniences of life were not known Bold 
and fohd edifices were indeed erc&ed, which 
prove to what a degree of perlettion an art may 
be carried, when it is the efleft of the fucccfliic 
and continual efforts of the naMon that invented 
it But an archite&ure fprung up in the forefts of 
the Drpids, from an imitation of the trees, which, 
fhootmg up into the air, form very acute angled 
arches and the branches of which bend down 
and are interwoven with each other, was not 
calculated to com ey an idea either of the afflu- 
ence or taffe of the age Neither much money, 
nor much knowledge of the a ts, is required to 
pile up heaps of Ifon e by the hands of Haves 
One lncontelljble proof of the indigence of the 
people was, that taxes were lev led in kind , and 
that even the contributions, which the inferior 
clerg) paid to their fupcriors, confifled of pro* 
vifions 

Ihf fuperfiition that prevailed, increafed the- 
general darknef ith fophifms and fubtlet) it 
laid the foundation of a falfe fcicnce, with which 
it filled the minds of men, to the detriment of 

real 
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r o o Kreal knowledge. In the eighth, and the bcguwirt, 
n of the ninth century. Home, no longer the capi 

' r '"tal of the mailers of the univerfe, attempted l 
cxcrcifc Iter authority as before, in de poling o 
making kings. Deprived of inhabitants and fo 
diers, by dint of opinions and religious tenet 
alone, (he afpired to univerfat monarchy. By he 
management, princes were excited to take u 
arms again!! each other, people again!! their king: 
and kings again!! their people. AU merit rot 
filled in making war, and all virtue in obrjin 
the church. The dignity of monarch* was d< 
graded b> the claims of Home, which infpired 
contempt for princes, without exciting the lor 
of liberty. Literature was then comprifcd m 
few abfurd romances, and feme melancholy talc 
the offspring of cloiftcrcd indolence. 'I his co< 
tributed to entertain that dcjcQiou of fpirit, at 
that propenfity to the marvellous, fo favourab 
to the intcrefts of fupcrfthion. 

The face of the globe was again changed by tv 
othcT nations. A people pouring in from Scam 
navia, and the Cimbrun Chcrfonehis fpread thet 
felves to the north of Lurope, which on the fout 
ern fide Was harafled by the Arabs. ' The form 
were difciples of Wodin, the latter of Mohat 
med; men who had equally diffufed the fana 
cifm of conqucft with that of religion. Chari 
magne fubdued one of thefe nations j and mai 
tained his giound againR the other. Thefe ini' 
bitants of the north, called Saxons or Normal 
were indigent, ill armed and undifciplincd, 
lavage manners, and driven to combat and 
death by tnilery and fupcrftition. Charlcmag 
was demons of compelling them to change tl 
rcug-on which rendered them Co terrible, (or t 
pther which would difpofe them to obediem 
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He was obliged' to wade through fcas of bldod, BOOK, 
and the crofs was ere&cd on heaps of (lain. He v *• 
was lefs fuccef&ful againll the Arabs, conquerors 
of Aha, Africa, and Spain, and could nqt gain 
a footing beyond the Pyrenean mountains. 

The necefiity of rcpulfing the Arab*, but es- 
pecially the Normans, occaiioned the revival of 
naval encerprizes in Europe. Charlemagne in 
France, Allred the Great in England, and fome 
cities of Italy, built (hips ; and there firft attempts 
towards navigation revived for a fhort time mari- 
time commerce. Charlemagne eftablifhed great 
fairs, the principal of which was at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. This is the method of trading among peo- 
ple w here commerce is dill in it*s infancy. 

The Arabs, in the mean time, laid the foun- 
dations of the mod extenfivc commerce that had 
been known fiuce the times of Athens and Car- 
thage. It is true, this was not fo much oven to 
the lights of cultivated reafon, and to the pro- 
grefs of a good adminidration, as to the extent of 
their povVcr, and the nature of the country they 
•pofleffed. Matters of Spain, of Africa, of Afia 
Minor, of Pcrfia, and part of India, they intro- 
duced reciprocal exchanges, from one region to 
another, of the commodities in different parts of 
their vad empire. They extended tliemfelves gra- 
dually as for as the Moluccas and to China, fame- 
times as traders, fometimes as mifiionaries, fre- 
quently as conquerors. 

Soon after this, the Venetians, Genoefe, and 
Arabs of Barcelona, went to Alexandria to buy 
up the merchandize of Africa and India, and dif- 
■pofed of it in Europe. The Arabs, enriched by 
commerce, and fated with conqued, were no 
longer the fame people who burnt the Alexan- 
drian library. They cultivated the arts and polite 

literature. 



M " ,ST0RY or « ti i cmtnts an-d tkadc 

tlu. fc.cnccs of algebra aml'rl ° Wc °" c 
'cries 5 ’ d ' rC °- 

chamcs and medicine .,,,1! P n,< i ms ,n me- 
But, amon E the fine ari t k n ') n 10 1 lc ancicnti. 
,hc > ,n ; c “Imaud a.th’ricTcf' ” 0nl> ° nC 

empire* mutatc^’the^ni ° f «'«■ G «el- 

had, ,1, rough ^ t.o ts Sn? a , ttl,r “ o( 

ticks of India But ’ ”"| C s n,0 »w>poli*e(l the 
from both tlicfc arcumftnn J ' 1,U * 1 S C * *l» c ) kerned 
the fate of their empire" ShT f n0 'l rUm ' C 
oppofc to the heroic Trwt rt C 1 1 Nothing to 

Arabs, but the S ' anlr" 8 cn ; hufia fm of the 
fcholadic logic sm l ,h» d unmanl > weapons of 
monks, Vho btd" a.neH ?,T r0Vcrrnl armour of 
the Emperor ufed to ifhc/nd ‘ * n . <ir “ n ‘l , >nt, that 
he employed in J? 1 * Pardon for the time 

fculpturc \\erc no ioZr l ^ Pa '""„S and 
<ee of eternal difpute^ ,0,?°"" ’ 3 " d “ mat- 
onshtnot, to be atorlhmn ', n , ng " °“ght, °r 
tounded by the ocean Tn P ? d ‘ 1 de G t«W, fur- 
'hands, had yet no mamunl r Portion of fci eral 
themfelves againfl then £!| force • defended 

” ' ' S ? r '«' s by M,|d pj p °'' cr ot 1 SJPt and 

rious defence of a dcEener-,1 tllc 'a'nand preca- 

tinople, not being , n f " „d , pcople ' c °nllan- 
2”, time trade audifla^ ™ ‘° pr °'cft her 
Genoefe, who fe l7c H ’ eefigtled it to the 

niade a hourilhing city P n GatPa » "Inch they 

a He nobility ot F,, 

the manners of the Greek “T™ 1 a Hnduee of 
diculous eypeditions of , and Arabs m their n- 

I he 
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The Venetians had a more extenfive demand for B o o K 
the goods the) brought from the eafl; and thc^ * 
Arabs themfeHcs carried fome of them into'" ' r ^ J i 
Trance, England, and e\ en into German) . 

These powers had at that period neither flup- 
pmg nor manufactures ; the) laid reftraints upon 
commerce, and the character of a merchant w as m 
no degree of eftimation. This ufcful Tct of men 
were nc\cr refpefted among the Romans They 
treated their merchant* with as much contempt as 
their plajers, courtuinns,baRard*,fIa\c*, and gla- 
diators. The political f)ftein, cftabhfhcd through- 
out Europe b) the power and ignorance of the 
northern nations, muft ncceflanl) ha\c confirmed 
a prejudice, which owed it’s rife to a barbarous 
pride. Our ancefiors had the abfurdit) to adopt, 
as the bafis of their go\ eminent, a principle de- 
iliu&ue of all focict) , a contempt for ufcful 
labour. The onl\ perfons man) degree of efti- 
mation were the lords of manors, or fuch a** 
had diftmguifhcd themfeUes in battle. The no- 
bles, it is well known, were To man) pern fote- 
rugns, who abufed their own power, and oppjfcd 
that of the monarch The barons were fond of 
parade, avaricious, vhimfical, and poor. Son c- 
timcsthc) muted the merchants into their little 
Hate*, and at others extorted money from them. 

In thefe barbarous times were cfiabhfiicd the fc- 
\cral duties of tolls, of export and import, of 
paffage, of quarters, of elcheit, and otlier op- 
preffions w ithout number. All the bridges and 
highways were opened or Hopped up at t v c will 
of the prince or his \aflals. *1 he firlt clement* of 
commerce were fo totally unknown, that it was 
■cufiomar) to fix the price of commodities. The 
merchants were often pillaged, and al«a\s ill paid 
by the knights and barons. Trade vra* carried on 
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no O Kin Qtauni nr companies" Well wen! armed to 
> — v — , lllt: places where the fairs were kept. At Ihrfd 
mart! the merchants omitted nothin:; tint might 
the favour of the people. The, "ere L-e- 
mromn^T';' 1,1 '* J i""" 1 '"- "'..fie, am, and 

iml »ht* A -?. 1 ,erc .^ trc ,,,cn >»'> larj'c towns 

a ; ,” c " hcr rnWic fprOaele! and meetings, 
hrmtn :f 'J lcn '? r 5.I’ ,t:jrur « of private rucictywrre 
w-ldr i fa,r ' m 'be feafon for divcrlinm, 
a mch, degenerating into diflolntrncfi, me d 

cW The ! C !,"' calvc ‘ “ d feveritiet ‘of the 
S j 1 i' 1 e ,radt " '*«« frequently e.xcomnju- 
mca.cd. 1 he people held tlmre flrjnecrs in ale* 

hies CC a„d a°F W ^ «>«»• ”'V«- 

'vc c fo rei 0CI ‘ ,ncn ' " bofe mannerf 

au"eritvorr 5". a Ti^ "'ur prejudiee. and rude 
all the bmnrl C * r * C ^ eu *• " foon cn R»RCiI in 
„ r ncllcs of commerce, did not brin« it 

he faTe P 'f PU ! C - T , I,C >' »«« "«•" eonfidcrcd in 
c fame light throughout all liurope, as thev are 
-t this day ,n Poland and Turkev. As their for 

men ; for which i° ,ncrc ia ” ts an d tradcf- 
lent to the rifque tl.rl ?5 m ? ndcd . lnlcrc(l equiva- 
in other hand?. Th/fclmnll Vc,, ' n k' capital 
oppofing this neee(row„ r Cn "'•■'re violent in 
prejudices had“> t hem"m’ *“? ** - d = 
theological determination „r ‘ co . ndcn1 "- Thu 
and political nature was ot a civil 

confequcnccs. The mae'n tCrUa w, th finguhr 
authority, agai„(l ™ S Winded I>r an 

which no .one dared to anhe J" 1 !" 11 ' otercilc ’ of 
tencc of ccmfircatitm ,nn,| P ,r' de . hb “nccd fens 
againft ufury which in th ? ,1 ? mini °us penalties 
did not dilhngoiThV"'* 1 '^ da * the laws 
terefl. It vras at this hmA mod moderate in- 
this junaure. that, to mate 

them- 
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themfelves amends for the dangers andlnortifi-B OOK 

cations they were expofed to in carrying on a > *• 

commerce, which was looked upon as odious and v ‘ * 
unlawful, the Jews abandoned themfelves to the 
mod exccflive rapacity. They were obliged to 
add to the price of money which may be efti- 
mated by the wants of the perfon who borrows, 
by the credit of him who lends, and by a number 
of other circumftances, the price of infamy, 
which is either of little value, or for which there 
can be no compenfatton. They became objefts 
of univerfal deteftation. Perfecuted, pillaged, and 
proferibed, they invented bills ’of exchange, which 
lecured the remains of their fortunes. The clergy 
declared the exchange ufurious, but it was of too 
great utility to be abolifhed. One of the effetts 
it produced was to make the merchants more in- 
dependent of the prince, who treated them better, 
apprehending that 1 they might tranfport their 
riches into other countries. 

The Italians, who are better known by the 
name of Lombards, were the firft who took ad- 
vantage of this early change of ideas. They 
formed fmall communities, and procured the pro- 
tcGion of fome Hates, who, on their account, 
difpenfed with the laws againfl ft rangers, which, 
had been made in the barbarous ages. By virtue 
of this indulgence, they became agents for all the 
fouthern parts of Europe. ' 

The inhabitants of the north began liken ife to 
awake from their lethargy; but their recovery 
was later, and effc&ed with greater difficulty. 
Hamburgh and Lubec, haring attempted to open 
a trade m the Baltic, \\ ere obliged to unite for 
their mutual defence againft the pirates who in- 
fefled thofe latitudes. Tlic fucccfs of this little 
„ combination encouraged other towns to enter 
Vol. I. C into 
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B o o K into the confederacy} in a fhort time, tins was* 

t | compofcd of fourfcorc cities, which had cither 

obtained or purchafcd the privilege of being go- 
verned by their own laws, and formed a line of 
communication from the Baltic to the lthine.- 
This afiociation, which was the firft modern one 
that adopted a regular fyflem of commerce, fup- 
plied die Lombards with naval {lores and other 
tncrchandife of the north,- in exchange for the 
produce of Afia, Italy, and other fouthern coun- 
tries. 

I Flanders was the fccne of thefc fortunate 
tranfa£lions ; but it was not to it’s fituation alone 
that it owed a difiinflion fo favourable to it’s in- 
terefts: this mull likcwifc be attributed to it’s 
numerous manufadurcs of fine cloth, and (parti- 
cularly of tapeftry ; which laft affords a proof 
how little the arts of drawing and pcrfpe&ive 
were then known. By thefe advantageous circum- 
fiances, the Low-Countries became the richeft, 
the moff populous, and the beft cultivated part 
ot J-.urope. 4 * f 

- 1|(E uourifliing condition of tile inhabitants of 
and forac republics, 
vvbo orvcd'thcu profperity to their freedom, en- 

Srhs Vn of . mo11 of ,hc signing m °- 

had hnh", K d ° ml "'° m the right of citizens 
cTerc, d ° n" '° th = "ability and 

1 ' ub j eas "ere Eaves, 
had laree irn the . c . rtrcs were declared free, and 
chants and Z T"'” £ramed thcm , the met' 
S^iT^S 1 ™ 0 emcrcd imo afiaciationtf 
The foverdnns ,h ey acquired riches, 

barons S ° PP ° f f d ,hcfc aflbtiations to the 

duai,7icc^L. a 7htt y r-l d fm f; ' , t al *-?r 

and the third order of the £ ^ n . becamc « tlz f ns * 

1 tne ftate was reftored to 

.. „ .the 
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the privilege of being admitted to the national B o o K 
affembly. _ ... . 

Montesquieu attributes to Chriftianity the 
honour of haying abohlhed flavery ; but we ven- 
ture to differ from him. When induftry and 
riches prevailed among the people, the princes 
began to hold them in fome eftimation ; when 
the fovereign could avail himfelf of the riches of 
the- people, to gain advantages over the barons, 
laws were framed to put the people in a better 
condition. It was through that found policy, 
which commerce always introduces, and not 
through the fpirit of the Chriftian religion, that 
kings were induced to bellow freedom upon the 
Haves of their vaflals, becaufe thofe flaves, when 
made free, became fubjefts. Pope Alexander III., 
it is true, declared that Chriftians were to be ex- 
empt from fervitude; but this declaration was 
made merely to pleafe. the kings of France and 
England, who were defirous of humbling their 
vaflals. Had he been infpired by the love of juf- 
tice and humanity, he would not have faid that 
the Chriftian alone, but that Man in general, 
was not born for flavery. He would have faid, 
that the perfon, who is a voluntary Have, n a 
coward; that there arc no lawful chains to bind 
an unwilling flave; that he, who is not able to 
break, thefe chains by force, is innocent in deli- 
vering himfelf from them by flight; and that his 
pretended mailer is an aflafim, if hc lhould puniflt 
with death an action to which nature gives a 
function. But thcChriftian religion of the Church 
ol i’lcmc is 'lo lar from prohibiting flavery, that, 
m the catholic countries of Germany, as in Bohe- 
mia and Poland, where the people arc extremely 
bigoted to that communion, thev arc ftill flaves ; 
and ttie ecclol.afticat jurifdi&iuns in thefe parts 
C z have 
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B o o K have Rill their bondfmen, as they formerly Ii 3 t! 
, — in I* ranee, without incurring the ccnfurc of die 
church. 

Ik Italy, one might perceive the dawn of more 
prosperous days. The republics of Pifa, Genoa, 
and Florence, were cllablilhcd on the wifclt 
principles : the faflions of the Guclphs nnd Gib- 
belincs, svh'ch had for fo many ages laid wade 
tliclc delightful countries, were at length ap- 
pealed : trade flourifiicd, and confcqucntly learn- 
ing would foon be introduced.’ Venice was in 
tie height of ,t's glory; it*s navy, which eelipfed 
that of it s neighbours, checked the progrefs of 
the maritime power or the Mammclucs and the 

Vnroni m n ,:0mrae , rt:t: il fu P crior to all the 

were mim taken together ; It’s inhabitants 
were numerous, and it’s riches immenfc; the re- 
Wc " n S? J S5 <1 > =nd the people were 

richer r I? VT b ,C bo f rowc d money of the 
richer fubjcfls, from motives, not of ncceditv, 

nlcsvh„ P f ,Cy a Thc y«>«“n, were the ft ft 
FndWduih T - the f “ ret ° f -tttaching riel, 
invitintr them ,’ he 'n'r Itfl of E ovcrnrat nt, by 
in the public f™d V , 5rv P3 ’ r ' I"’' 11 ' f ° rtUnC 
nufaflures «F nil- * iT Vcn,cc there were ma- 

foreigners with Ihln E ° and r ' lvcr ’ '* fu PP'' nl 
ver a in gold JZ lil- 

that time.- Thp inh.»K% rao “ * lc on b' oncs » 

extravagance in having gFld and'fd™ T" rcd 
other utenfils of th* k£ 1Q and .‘ l lvcr plate, and 
not, however wi oi f matcrials - They were 
laid no reftraint on a Voeci^f 7 lawr8 » but thcfc 
the fums cxDenrli-d P s °f luxury, by which 

The noblemen SedTro *"**"*"> «^c. 

the opulence of Venice reviver. ' Vllh , rp,CIldour l 
Athens ; and upon the wh^&tf^ifiF 

cence 
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ccncc as well as elegance in their luxury : the BOOK 
peoples ere ignorant, but the nobles were cn- *•_ , 
lightened: the government oppofed the attempts 
of the popes with firmnefs and prudence. Stamo 
Veneziant , pot Cbrijltant , faid one of their fenators, 
who expreffed in thefe words thd fenfe of the 
whole fenate ; for at that early period they dc- 
bafed the prieilhood, though they fhould rather 
ha\e made it ufefui to morality ; which, however, 
was more rigid and pure among the Venetians 
than among the other people of Italy. Their 
troops were very different from thofe mifcrablc 
Condcitieri, whofe name was fo much more terrible 
than their arms. Venice was the feat of polite- 
nefs ; and focicty was then under lefs reftraint 
from flatc inquifitors, than it has been fince the 
republic began to be jealous of the power of it’s 
neighbours, and diffident of it's own (Irength. 

In the fifteenth century, Italy far furpaffed the 
other ftates of Europe. The moft extravagant 
and moft perfecutmg fpirit of fupcrftition, which 
fupplied the place of every kind of merit, and 
occafioned fo many fecret artifices and cruel op- 
preffions, was, however, the means of releafing 
Spain gradually from the Arabian yoke ; it’s feve- 
ral provinces had lately been united by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and the conqueft 
of Granada ; and it’s power was even equal to that 
of France. The fine wool of Caftile and Leon 
was prepared at Sego\ia, and the cloths manufac- 
tured from it were fold all o\er Europe, and even 
in Afia. The perpetual efforts the Spaniards were 
obliged to make to prefer\e their liberty, infpired 
them with refolution and confidence ; their fuc- 
cefs had elevated their minds ; and, being unen- 
lightened, they abandoned themfelves to all the 
enthufiafm of chit airy and religion. Confined to 

ape- 
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B °I° K a Pf n ' n [ aIa * T"} J feavlng no immediate intercourfc 
' — v~-> "J ,th ° tbcr n /»ons> they defpifed them : and dif- 
played that fort of proud dlfdain, which, either 
among individuals or communities, is ufuaily the 
charaaerilhc of Ignorance. They were. the only 
peopie that maintained a (landing body of infan. 
J’^ h ' C1 Having been for ma- 

nutll . r™ V - ed ,n TCar > thcir foldicrytwas indif- 
Europe. fUPCn0r ' l ° th3t ° f ‘ he othcr ftatcs of 

oFtn H rh F0 L tUS u ePc Werc ncarl y of the fame kind 
S,. “ “u’ b “V ‘hotrmonarchy was better regulated 
conduced w‘,n'' dlC ’ ™ d tllc adminidration was 
the Moor* ytth more cafe after the reduaion of 
the Moors by the conqueft of Algarva. 

power of LroiS ? 1 " had A lowered 'the 
, gmraev anS gr 'a raired that of ‘he rna- 

faw ^Th"! nob, « fubfervient to the 

t lhe P co ple of France, crowing lefs'dc- 
? n a d SortV he,r lords ’ muft tiecelTarily become, 
and mme S.T “ d “ | W°'». nJre active 
merce could not^fln. ' n but lndu(Ir y a "d com- 
mull of courfc mfkr ^ ° n » fuddH1 - Rcafon 
midit of thofe commotions" ' pr ° £ 1 rs in ' lhc 
fd by the gfeat, and raderTh e ->' dt ‘ 

devoted to the nw(f v . re, S n °f a pnnee 
The barons were diflint^in"’ j nabl f . fupcrflitio "- 
•“age pomp; their revrnu n ’ Cd onl y b y tlieir fa- 
to entertain' in their f,d„? Wcre . rca '« fufficiellt 
without employment u h„ , a r ,ra ' n of gentlemen 
the fovereign and the’ laws 1 'f ended 'hem again ft 
table were unmoderate ■ ™ i ? 5 5 'P cnc « of their 
f r> a ° f "hich there are /till inn "* barbarous !u *- 
ftrdcd no encouragement tn° m yy m nains, af- 
But neither the manners n„ “P ? f ,ilc urefal ar,s ’ 
Pmcs partook of that deccncv’f '-T'/Pi of tll0,i 
nc > w hich diQmguiflies 
the 
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the fuperior ranks of citizens, and procures them book 
refpeft from the reft. Not with (landing the cour- , ^ 

tefy enjoined to the knights, coarfe and rough 
manners ftill prevailed among the great *, the na- 
tion had then the fame character of inconfiftence 
it has fince preferved, and which a nation will ever 
have, whofe morals and cuftoms are not conform- 
able to the laws. The councils iffued innumera- 
ble, and frequently contradictory edifts ; but the 
prince readily difpenfed with the obfervance of 
them. By this eafy difpofition of the fovereign, 
the inconvenience which would have arifen from 
a multitude of laws inconfiderately made by the 
French miniftry, have been happily prevented. 

England, lefs opulent, and lefs induftrious 
thart France, was compofed of infolent barons, 
defpotic bifhops, and a people who were tired of 
•their yoke a certain relllefs difpofition prevailed 
jn the nation, which mult neceffarily, fooncr or 
later, lead them on to • liberty. This character 
owed it’s rife to the abfurd tyranny of William 
the Conqueror, and the cruel difpofition of feveral 
of his fuccefTors. The intolerable abufc of power 
had made the English extremely jealous of their 
fovereigns ; the very name of king carried with 
it the idea of terror ; and thefe fentiments, tranf- 
mitied from father to fon, afterwards laid the 
foundaiion of that form of government they now 
have the happlnefs to enjoy. The long conten- 
tion between the houfes of York and Lancafter, 
while it railed a martial fpirit and an impatience 
of flavery, involved the nation, at the fame time, 
in poverty and confufion. The Englilh wool was 
then manufactured in Flanders, and was exported, 
as well as it*s lead and tin, in vefiels belonging to 
the Hanfe Towns. The principles of navigation, 
of internal policy, jurifprudencc, luxury, and the 
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3 0,0 K ?he r™ T" J ntir . e, y unknown in England ; at 
— m ,t ' Vas °'« b urthencd with a 

multitude of rich convents and hofpitals Theft 

idlenpfc v s wcre °* the common people; 

quarrels M b«ween 1 ", C h had lor,s becn a S itatcd b X 

and bv intent ' C emperors and the popes, 
enjoy a ftate of '™ rs > b ad at this time begun to 
See of ,ran quillity. Order had taken 

tenfive country* 7 ’ ?" d \ hc in,lab uants of this ex- 
and commerce * wereveS h “T 8 ™ to wealth 
and aericuhm-i ' e In the arts of war 
neighbours neither t0 fear from 'heir 

mans were^hapny Want °f liberty, the Ger- 
entirely confine! ’to X'T "* mduftry.were 

towns included in the R,j“ c ' tlcs > and to the 
of Hanover and Saxonv wcr' IC ca S uc ! the mines 
money was ftarcc . t i / f crc n °t )et difcovered ; 

Grangers, nor had’ the nr' "'”■ ftdd a ^ cw horfes to 
traffic of the human fnrr'"' 1 '* 7 a in * r °duccd the 

table, and a of ,ht “pence, of the 

articles of luxury were the only 
toxicatcd themfehes with 'he clergy in* 

vernment ; it was with 'fn d, , fiurb!n g the go- 
.gentry w crc difluaded fr ° 1C ^*® cu h) that the 
" lth tabbing on the 111™.?”"'''! 8 ' thcmfclves 
6‘ ,w a>sj their manners 
were 
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\tcre Tavagc, and, during the two fucceeding cen- BOOK 
turics, the German troops were morediflinguifh- , *• ^ 
ed by their cruelties than by their difcipline and 
bravery. 

The northern countries had made Ids progrefs 
than Germany. Oppreffed by the nobles and 
priefls, the inhabitants no longer retained that en- 
thufiaftic love of glory with which the religion of 
Wodin had formerly infpired them ; nor were 
they yet acquainted with thole wife inflitutions 
.which fomc of them have Once borrowed from, 
better forms of government.- Their power was 
fo inconfiderable, that a fingle Hanfe Town was 
capable of intimidating the three potentates of 
the north. They recovered their national im- 
portance after the reformatibn, and under the au- 
fpices of Frederic and Gu flams Vafa. 

The Turks were flrangers to the fcience of go- 
vernment: they had no knowledge of the arts, nor 
tafle for commerce : but the Janiflaries were the 
bcfl troops in the world ; and there wanted but 
one fingle verfe to be added to the Coran, to 
make thofe people, over whom religion has hi- 
therto had fo much influence, become the maf- 
ters of the world. If Mohammed, after haring 
faid, Thou Jbalt return to the enemy the month of 
calamity for the month of calamity , had added : And 
thou Jhalt defpife the vain knowledge of the Jlranger ; 
the art of war is the only one iboti jhalt learn from 
him ; the freedom of Europe would then have 
been at an end. 'Whofoever fhall teach the per- 
fection of the military art to the Turks, will be 
the common enemy of all nations. The Janif- 
faries, thofe attendants on a defpot whom they 
keep in awe, or to whom they in fu re refpeft; 
whom they fix upon the throne, or flrangle at 
pleafurc, had at that time fomc great men for 

their 
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E o o I. their leaders. They fubverted the empire of the 
> — v — » \ \ v , ° Ucrc * n fatuated with theology* and 
mipihul by ftiperftition. Some of the inhabit- 
ants or this mild climate, who cnltiiatcd litera- 
ture and the arts, abandftned their fubiugatrd 
country, and took refuge in Italy ; whither they 
were followed by manufafturers and traders. 
Competency, peace, profperity, the ambition of 
excelling in every accomphfhment, and the de- 
fine of nett plrafurcs, which is infpired bv good 
governments, favoured the revrval of letters in 
2'W ? f •>>' ancient Itomans ; and the 
Greeks brought to the Italians a better knottledge 
“ n - d 3 for The 

ionetfmr ,h E ", a r ,mcwtd! tl '° u B h for a 
SrerX hc "=» of little ufc while 

ndoKi T7' J “ natc nr l ,ov,:rt >- a"* 

made fume J whe r n aml »'= mis had 

books A ?° S V o ^ ,irurcd ,hc ^uotvledge of 
CTents ttere ? f „ nui 7 prevailed, and the an- 
rival** cxcep^m'lraiy.^ udmired t bu, they hadno 

eitTumid a charaflcr ri'TbeT a ^ a ! m °V'" i,)i 
fent moment r j a daptcd to the pre- 

•outage S ’ l C ™r d d, f’°^ longer to en- 
mater, all) been fubfemCT J‘ ad f ° '°7 and fo 
protefUd polite l.ter,,, ’ ' lf cr mterefts. She 
depended more on™ fuch of thc »"• as 

mod ignorant pr.eft is K''™ ,h:m reafon. 'Hie 
Wons of a ternhU a are » that reprefent-* 
deniai, auftcm\ mortlfi cation, fdf- 

many ’expedients to^ 0 ^ 0 ^ ’ a,ld t«ror, ^re fo 
minds ot P mcn bv enJ " ^ a , fccni k nt O'er the 
gmus natters.’ But thefe^ * 1Cm dcep ^ y m rcl1 ' 
expedients have but httWffA tll !l? ' vl,cn thefc 

8 --r,eh.„ p eacSatttetVJ^e’;o,.: 
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ing themfelves ; they diflike the dull road of life, BOOK, 
and are eager in their purfuit of pleafures. When 
fairs began to be eflabiifiied, with entertainments v * 
of fports, dancing, and other recreations, the 
clergy, 'who obferved that the love of feftivity 
'made the people lefs religious, prohibited thefe 
lports, and excommunicated thofe who bore a part 
in them. But finding that no Tegard was paid to 
their cenfures, they changed their plan, and de- 
termined to take thefe amufements into their own 
hands. Such was the origin of facred comedy. 

The death of St. Catherine, a'cfed by the monks 
of St. Denys, rivalled the fucccfs of the players. 

Mufic was introduced into the churches ; , and 
even farces were exhibited there. The feftivals 
- called la Fete dcs foux & dc L'Anc , dr des Innocent, 
proved as entertaining to the people, as the farces 
that were a&ed in the public places. It often 
happened, that, attraSed by the mere lore of 
amulement, they left the dances of the Gypfies, 
to join in the proceflion for the feflival of St. 

John. As the Italians improved in politenefs, 
their pleafures became more refined ; and the de- 
cency that was introduced into their common 
fealls and public entertainments, afforded lefs 
pretence For the cenfures of the priefts, and pro- 
cured them a toleration. The merit of being able 
to read, had been long confined to this clafs of 
men ; but when it became a more general accom- 
plifiimcnf, they could no longer avail themfehes 
of this diftinclion: and finding that learning was 
the Toad to fame, they were ambitious of finning 
m 'uterary purTuits. The popes, who enjojed an 
opulent and peaceful foverognty in the \olup- 
tuous regions of Italy, laid afide their aufterity. 

Their court became an agreeable one. The cul- 
thation of literature was confidcrcd as a ■new ex- 
pedient 
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R 0^0 Kpedient to eftabhlh their authority over the minds 
» — y — __j oi men Genius was chenlhed, and marks of 
honour were conferred upon great artifts Ra- 
phael died but a (hort time before lie was to have 
been created a cardinal , and Petrarch had the 
honours of a triumph As little conformable as 
is good taite, and thefe new amufements, may 
appear to the fpirit of the g 0 r P el, they were evi- 
dently calculated to promote the interell of the 

papal throne The fine arts and learning ferve 
to ornament this ecclefiafi.cal ftruflure, but phi 
lofophy dcmolilhes it Thus, while the church 
“ ’ lo '" e favoured polite literature and the fine 
!!“ ’ ^countenanced the more accurate fci- 
™ ets "c-c crowned with laurels , but 
philofophcrs were permuted Galileo from his 
Smnh to lh ht ha ' c bcWden Taflo earned m tr. 
had^been t cotemporaries th0 ^ C 

Ih out d P nA°> li ‘ * m r ,I,at P hllolb P h y and Ieammg 
The church f'n PP °, rt *° moral,t y and re => f ™ 

pa.L to w = had ,ak ™ 3,1 '™g™able 
ha ure had ,mnl °a C P nnc 'P'cs of jufi.ee which 
ma“™ ,ha. ,hc d ‘V manklnd The Tingle 
^y’of afi em„ POPCh r ad 3 r 'S ld *° <>’= &'» 
oil focicty and public vinue’^rhlf founda,1 °" of 
ever, had for a 1„„„ . th,s max]m i how 
"■th that horrid doarine"' wf/T™ 1 " 1 ’ ‘°S ethcr 
nutted but enjoined hatred "°r °" y ^ 
wards all whole rclimnj ™ d P errecull °n to 
able to thofc of the HomiIh r 'h' 0n l"' Cre not a S r[x - 
a fpecies of can atinn „,i church Indulgences, 
for all crimes, or if anv ih!' m ' 8kt bc pnrebafed 
monitions, for crimes to h ^ Can be Hill more 
difpenfations for breahmo = conimittcil in future , 

of the pontiff, thouth t&* W,h ' vlt , tllc enemies 
nougn they were of the fame re- 

ligion , 
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ligion; that article of belief which teaches, that B Oj 0 K 
the merit of the juft may be transferred to the v__ 
wicked j vices of all kinds exemplified in the 
lives of the popes, and other religious perfons, 
who ought to have fet examples to the people ; 
above all, that grcateft reproach to humanity, the 
inquifition : all thefe horrid enormities made Eu- 
rope appear to be rather the haunt of tygers and 
ferpents, than a vaft country inhabited or culti- 
vated by men. 1 1 ' 

Such was the date of Europe, when the Por- 
tuguefe monarch, at the head of an aftive, gene- 
rous and intelligent people, furrounded by neigh- 
bours who ftill preyed upon each other, formed 
a plan of extending his dominions by fea and 
land. • ‘ 


: It was an opinion generally prevailing, that it Firft xoj- 
was bnpoflible to fail acrofs the Atlantic Ocean ; p|”°/ the 
and that the weftern coatls of Africa, fcorched by guerdmo 
the torrid zone, 1 were uninhabitable. This pre- th ° fe 
judicc might have been removed by confulting ^a^futL 
fome writings of antiquity, which had been faved pofed the 
from the dellru&he hand of time, and the devaf-^JJ^f 
tations of ignorance : but men at that period were formerly 
not fufficiently converfant with thefe learned " fas * 
works, to difeover truths in them which are not 


very diftinttly fpoken of. , Our information upon 
thefe important objefts, was to proceed from the 
Moors and the Arabs, who had already conttqu- 
nicatcd fo much knowledge to Europe. Thelc 
people, failing acrofs a fea that was deemed im- 
pratlicablc, drew immenfe riches from a country 
iuppofed to be on fire. Some expeditions under- 
taken to Barbary brought the fource of their good 
fortune to light ; and it was refolved to go in 
fcarch of it. This projeff was formed In adven- 
turers of all nations *, but Henry, fon of John I. 

1 king 
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B o o Kkmg ofiPortugal, was the'only one who adopted 

^_vl wile meafures in the purfuit of it. . , 

l “’“''led himfelf of, the little know- 

ledge which was preferved among the Arabs. At 

W&Tl’ K C n‘ y of , AI S“ rv “. ™ obfervatory was efta- 
hlilhed by his orders, where Ihe young noblemen 

^3 0fin M hl m COim wcrc indrucled. He had a 
Ube rd aTn b e thc invention of the Aflro- 

vamau w , ho "' as fenfible of the ad- 
ff 1 '””! 1 - be drawn from the compafs, 

«b«3a' ra i y kn °™ in E«™Pe. hadne- 
W 1 ° 'S' P. ur P° fe s »F navigation. . 
1 he pilots, who ftudicd under his direftion, 

learned "men h? d'fcovcred Madeira, which home 
lr . 1 , -n a h V ? co " nd oeed as the poor remains 

a oieail and . an . cicm y “"“d Atalantis. S“ 
a qjicttjon whether there ever was fuch an iflnnrl - 

3?j 

•hey fay upon™ S “"T™* what 

‘ o\cr the iflamlet ; ^ i ' .'4^ cr having gone 

1 pillars of Hercules * f C nc 'S^hourhood of the 
lers, * we proceed to r 5c / ir .^ thefe wri- 
‘ further advanced in ° f " ofc wl| i c h are 
‘ the well. I n ,h c fra' burn””’ £° ,n K towards 
‘ tlicrc is one ver\ famous in" j S u P on L y bi:1 * 

‘ ni fevcral dan rail from the^ d'dancc 

Diodorus then rnlnr 1 lc Contm cnt.* 
manners, laws, fertility « U}> ° n ,llc P°P ula t*on, 
of this ifland ; after which | rcm ? r hablc things 
lv the moll "luot'e »; " c °nti"uc. thus : ° 

‘ ifland was dircoicrcd bv antu l""y' this 

I Palfcd the Pillar,"? ,te ' l,U:ni ' ia "'- They 

•he ocean. Near tlicfc „ill’’ ra,lcd in '° 
■etc pill.,,, ,b cv |„ uni | c j 

* Oadcira 
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* Gadetra or Cadis.', They had failed through BOOK 

‘ the feas beyond the pillars, and along the coaft , * • ^ 

of Lybia, when they were overtaken by a vio- 
lent llorm, which threw them out at fea into' 

‘ the main ocean. After having experienced fe- 
deral days of bad weather,, they arrived at, the* 

* aforementioned ifland. They publifhed an ac- 
c . count of this voyage ; and formed the pVoje£b 
« .of a fettlement in this new country : but the 

Carthaginians oppofed it, apprehending that h 

* would depopulate their country.*, 1 - - < 

Let us now confider ,what is become of this 

illand, -which is no longer to be found. Wc may 
perhaps learn this from Plato. , ■> ] ' i 

. .In his - dialogue intitled Timteus, Critias t ad- 
dreffes himfelf to Socrates in the following terms: 

Solon was the -intimate friend of Dropidas our 
*. anceflor. Dropidas regretted much that public 

* affairs had diverted Solon from the turn he had 
4 for poetry, and had prevented him from finifh- 

* ing his poem upon the Atatantis. lie had 
‘.brought the fubject.of it with , him from his 
‘ voyage into Egypt. , Solon ufed to fay, that 
‘ the inhabitants of Sais, a city foliated at the 

* point of the Delta, at the , place .where the 
‘ Nile di\ides itfelf into two branches, thought 
*, themfelves to be fprung from the Athenians, 

* whofc lance, fword, buckler, ,and other arms 

* they had preferved among them. To this opi- 
‘ nlon pret ailing in the illand, he attributes the 
‘ honours he received from the inhabitants : there 

* it A'«ts that this, lcgiflator, poet, and philofo- 
‘ pher, 'conterfing with the ^priefts % and enter- 
‘ taining them with accounts of ‘Prometheus the 

* foil of .mankind, of Niobe, of the, deluge of 

* Deucalion, and .other fimdar traditions, one of 

* the priclls exclaimed, “ O Solon,. Solon l you 

“ Greeks 
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K 00 K " Greeks are Hill in a Rate of infancy j there is 1 
> — r — , not a lingle old man amongd you. You mif- 
take emblematical fables for fafts. You have 
no knowledge but of one deluge, which how- 
ever has been preceded by many others. It is 
„ a long time lince Athens hath exilted. It is a 
ong time that it hath been civilized. It is a 
I( ,?"S tlme lhat it’s name hath been famous in 
<( . 21 f c Qn account of exploits of which you are' 
Ignorant, and the hillory of which is configned' 
„ “ our anchtves. There it is that you may in- 
hum yourfelf of the antiquities of your city.” 

afte -e I* av ‘ n S explained in a very 
innoran and bc ,‘ lut ‘¥ |™nner the caufes of the 
Ing manner [ £ekS ’ procl:cds in ,hc 

th?Mb e ' s tbat y°n tvill learn howglorioufly 
*• rnM m M ,n anc,ent timcs hihdued a for- 
.. “7° A w r er tbat bad d *i"perfed itfelf in Eu- 
«, P b 5 r \ fuddcn hruption of war- 

“ Ocean a 8 rT ‘i e ,n!dft oF ,he Atlantic 
’• omofite t c ,? nfiderable CX,CM ofland » fituated 
“ Pmars of H hC m ,° Utb of tbc ftrei E ht called the 
“ fca I, was futrounded by this 

“ tmdLybiatak™ togXr" S ?“ riVC ^ 

« trv ‘and thp fw. , r ‘ Between this coun- 
“ other fmaller idands. ' h " C ““ * numbcr of 

" to you/onh? in ™?"** 1 } bavc bccn fpcaking 
" by confederate Ibvcrc!™’ ™ I*’ WaS g°'ctned 
“ of their’s, thev friT^n 8 1 “ n expedition 

“ Egypt on Me “ p ? n L J b '“ « &r as 
“ countries as far ’as Tvreh ''e other upon all the 
“ Haves, and your aer-n-’ bcnia ' "We were all 
“ recovered o^r liberty r 5p^' re J* 1 ' perfons who 

“ feated 
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“ feated them. But a greater misfortune thanBOOK 
“ this dill awaited them. A fhort time after, 

“ their whole ifland was funk ; and this territory, 

“ more extenfive than Europe and Afia taken 
« together, difappeared in an inftant.” 

What a fund for reflexion doth not this quo- 
tation afford us ? A heap of moving fands is the 
fpot upon which man repofes, or exerts his facul- 
ties ; he tuflies, by his proje&s, into eternity ; 
while a concurrence of fatal caufes may unfold 
itfelf in an inflant, and annihilate him, together 
with the fuperb edifices he hath ere&ed. 

One circumflance that contributes to flrengthen 
the two preceding teftimonies is, that the fea 
which at this day bears the name of Atlantic, is 
not of any confiderable depth ; and that at a great 
diflance from it’s fliores, we find the varcc and 
other marine fubftarces, which indicate the ex- 
iftence of an ancient continent. 

But whether tills country were real or imagi-D fcoverj- 
nary, Atll there is a tradition which has gained £^ ade, ~ 
much credit, that at the arrival of thcPortuguefe, prefrnt 
the ifland of Madeira was covered with forefls j of ,hc 
that thefe were fet on fire, that they continued lflan 
burning during the whole courfe of fe\en )ears, 
and that at the end of that period, the foil was 
found to be of an extraordinary fertility. Accord- 
‘ igto the calculation of the year 1*768, the Port u- 
uefe have formed upon this territory, which is five 
nd twenty miles in length, and ten in breadth, 
population of fixty three thoufand nine hundred 
nd thirteen fouls, of all age*, and of both fexes ; 
iliich are diflnbuteU in forty-three pnrifhes and 
even finall towns, befide the town of Eunchal, 
milt'wlth no great fharc oftafte, upon the fouth- 
fcrfi coafl, in a fertile i,aHc\, and at the foot of 
feme mbuntains, the gentle Hope of which is co- 
> V01.I. D vered 
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B o o K vered with gardens and very agreeable villas. The 
v — c,t y ls traverfed by feven or eight rivulets, mere 
or lefs confiderable. It’s road, which is the only 
fpot where it is allowed to load and unload (hipsj 
and confequently the only one where the cuftoms 
ls ,very,fafe during moft of the year. 
When it happens, which is very feldom, that the 
winds blow from between the fouth-eaft and the 
welt-north-weft quarter, parting by the fouth, it 
is neceflary to go out of this road ; but it is a 
ortunate circpmftance that the bad weather may 
be ioreleen four.and-twenty hours previous to it’s 
coming on. . r 

In3 HE f S ? pa A" lhc mou "> a ins. the blackilh co- 
J?S r , *'!' “ones, and the Java mixed with the 
’ rc a . f° ? lan y indications of an ancient vol- 
little e°nrn thlS i fp0t A Accordingly, there is very 
I?” gathered here ; and the inhabitants are 

cf'^ t , S,Xtme fordSn Par ‘ S threC - f0 “ rthS 

habitant. nC ^ra dS are ,I,e °” ,y rcr ° u ™ ° fl thc in ' 
mountains 1 ^tey occupy the declivity of feveral 

avith cl, efn’ut trees n™s ? f -' vhich P bntcd 

lemon mv«u j Ko .™ s oF pomegranate, orange, 

termediatc IpaAe" ■j£?_ rofc tr % cs ’,, ffll “P lhe j n ' 
bowers and rir, • 1 t ®I a P cs ufually grow under 
produeA ?El r ‘ P ™ m th = fhade. The frees which 
Which ifiuinrr f Water ^ by numberlefs rivulets, 
«heSdv23,eT, t,C .,! lc: K hts > do. not lofe 
through an infinite k' allcr tl,e y have S onc 
the plantations. 80 ™"^,!^ ' vindi . n K s aI ?° n ,jj 
acquired or fi OI . proprietors i have 

ftreams canftantlvtof! 1,C "P* 11 oF turn mg tlieF< 

them onl y d n c ' ' y “ ll ;' r “Vantage ; «>'«s have 

men u ho wan, , 0 ' ,n a ■ Tb ° rc 

burning dimate, and ia a dTr?' 5 ?" 1 "" 1 ' 1 " * 
i 1 a Ur y foil, where water- 

’ infi 
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ing is indifpcnCably neceflary, cannot partake of B O o K. 
thts privilege, without purchafing it at a very , 
high price. _ .... 

The produce of the vines is always divided in- 
to ten fiiarcs : one belongs to the kings, another 
to the clergy, four parts to the proprietor, and 
as many to the cultivator. 

Tun ifland brings forth feveral forts of wine. 

The bed and fcarceft fort is drawn from a plant 
brought originally from Candia. It has a deli- 
cious kind of fweetnefs, is known by the name of 
Malmfey Madeira, and is fold for one hundred 
piftoles # the pipe. The Madeira, which is dry, 
does not coll more than fix or feven hundred U- 
vres f j and the principal vent for it is in England. 

The wines of an inferior quality, and the pipe of 
which does not exceed four or five hundred li- 
vresj, aredellined for the Eaftlndies, for certain 
iflands, and for the continent of North America. 

The vintages commonly yield about thirty 
.houfand pipes. Thirteen or fourteen thoufand of 
:he bell wines are difperfed in different parts of 
the globe : the reh is confumed in the country, 
or changed into vinegar and brandy for the con- 
fumption of the Brazils. ■ 

The public revenue here is raifed by tithes 
generally laid upon all produ&ions ; by a tax of 
10 per cent, upon every article of import, and I'l 
per cent, upon every article of export. Thefe ob- 
jc&s, taken together, yield a revenue of 2,700,000 
Hvresfl. Such, however, are the vices of admi- 
witfrafwH, that Scarce any part of thk considera- 
ble fum returns to the mother country. 

*41] 13s 4<1 at 8s 4d the piftole + From2jl to 
29 1. and upwards T Irons ifil. to aol and upwicds 

IJits.joot. r ■ 

D 2 


The 
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COOK The colony is governed by a chief, whofc do- 
minion extends Jikewife over Porto-Sauto, in 
which there are no more than feven hundred in- 
habitants and fome vineyards ; over the faivages 
which are ftill lefs profitable ; and over fome other 
fmall lflands which are entirely uninhabited, ex- 
cept in fifhing feafons. For the defence of this 
important fettlcment, the governor is allowed no 
more than one hundred regular troops ; but he 
has three thoufand militia at his difpofal, who are 
aflembled and exercifed for one month in every 
year. The whole of this corps, both officers and 
P r ; va ' c ,. m . en *, fcr ' ,c without pay nor arc the ports 

ers fohcited lor on that account. They intitle 

thole who obtain them to fome dirtinflions of 
rank, of w h, ch people are more eager in this irtatld, 
than in any other part of the world. 

‘ h t difeovery of Madeira, the Pom- 
io 5?' 1 ' directed their flag towards the iveflern parts 

££5 the Y A i" C !- th i‘ fi h ^ r S ' :nCrall)r b , CCn ‘hough. «h.« 

Afr " a - h-irh-,™ “ ? ft Europeans who landed on tliefc 
N ^ a PP' a ^ however, that the 

SreThern d b a K ? lhere morc ,han a century he- 
nedit om I “1 ' bat tbcfc nav >gators, whofe ex- 
fometrffinJr * ut <°° K<>1= known, had formed 

in which pmm. this period, the calamities 

tendon of hr f " as withdrew the at- 

at *> great a dUhn c “ PC fr ° m adva n' a g« obtained 

Gubcaw r ln Xp f bit ' ,OTS Df Poituguefe into 
bold ami cruel more ^ ian piracies. Thcfe 
armed \.ith thunder > ^ tors l * ^ ,ot hed in Reel, and 
a people who were n fl from l ^ c hands 

tardlj? diV,dedj and d?f * 

Rowed upon them it? atUrc ° r chance had be- 
P tllcm> Ua P‘ne, carried to fo mon- 

ftrous 
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ft rous an e\cefs, was at length put an end to ; and B o o 
this w as , when the people came to underftand each , * 
other. Then it was that trade fucceeded to plun- 
der; and fome exchanges were made* which, 
however, were feldom eondu&cd with entire 
freedom, or founded on ftrifl juftice. At length, 
the court of Lilbon thought that it's mtereft, as 
pell as it’s glor), was concerned, in fubjettmg 
thofe that were fuppofed to be the mod fertile 
parts of this e\tenfive region to it’s own empire , 
and the execution of this projeft, more brilliant, 
perhaps, than it was wife, met with few obfta^lcs. % 

Jn order to gi\e a degree of liability to thefe con- 
quers, it was judged neceflary to multiply for- 
trcfTes, to diftufc the religion of Europe through- 
out the countr), and to keep the native* m per- 
petual ignorance. 

In the reign of John II. an intelligent prince, 
who firft declared Lilhon a free port, and under 
whofe aufpices a new method was adopted of ap- 
pljing aftronomy to navigation, the Portuguefc 
doubled the Cape, which is at the extremit) of 
Africa. It was then called the Cape of Storms , 
but the prince, who forefawthat it would open a 
paifage to India, ga\c )t the name of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Emanuel purfued the plan marked out b) his Arnralof 
predccelfors. On the 18th of |uly 1497, he lent ' h L ‘ f ^° i ^ u 
out a fleet conflflmg of f our flops, and gave the ST Eaft 
command of it to Vafco d» Garni This admiral, Ind « 
having weathered feverd florins in his cruife along 
the eallern coafts of Africa, and attempted Teas 
before unknown, landed at length in Indoflan, 
after a voyage of thirteen months 

Asia, of which Indoflan is one of the neheft a geogn, 
parts, is avail continent, l>mg, according to thcP h « 1 de - 
pbfcrvations of the Ruffians, the truth ot which ©"JUT 

has 
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0,0 Kllas b “ n j u % doubted, between the 43d and the 
—v-w degree of longitude. It extends, in a di- 
rettion from one pole to the other, from' the 77th 
l C ,^ rC ? ° ootthem to the 10th degree of fouthern 
• a l r u e * lhat part of this large continent which 
- !l A 1 L tl,e ,cm P er «e zone, between the 
o5th and 50th degree of latitude, appears -to be 

th? n f o, nn j b J rc ^ : b ' s bordered both towards 
i"""!"; 1 r ° utl > by two vail chains of moun- 
i vb, ? h ™ n ataoft from the weftern extre- 
o, y , Afia M, nor and the coafts of the Black 
ocean that wadies the coafts of China 
areunhla ry t,' 0 "'u ds - the ca(l '. Thefe two chains 
rcftion fro r ° l r! Cr ’ merme<i, ate chains, in a di- 

wards ,he n i t0 no ; ,h ; ,h =y bra " cb ° ut <°- 
occans and 0 "S’; tbeInd ' a "> and - Eaftern 

between appear hkc fo many bulwarks railed 

throueh her b - ° f r' c lar S c ri «« which roll 
rough thc( e tmmenfe regions. 

o fZVUtK™} bafi ? .' vhich nature has railed 


to fut™ nrV*fc Pi: . r wn,ch natur e has rated 
of thTvaft r abnc 0f r Afia - In ,bc ! "'and parts 
than a m ovenw" n r ,ry .’ th . c car,h !s nothing more 
the winds- there ■'* nd ’ to the impulle of 

nf raUc... n lb not tbc lead aDDenranre either 


of calcareous ftonc^or'mahl^ 3 ^ a PP raranct: « ,btf 


"orals lie upon the furface. XL r f °* T 
joined to- the AM thefe phtenomena, 

meter, L L„r. „r a, .c 0ns "’adeuith the baro- 


meter, arc proofs of thn madc " ,,h 'he baro- 
cential part of Alia P' elevation of this 

Ehen .1^0 nantclf^a Lta *B nch m ° d " ,,S 
Fkom thefe heights, which f Char ‘ a - 


neights, X, 

cion. r' r .°“" d ', ns th ’ s 'mmcnfc and unfruilfuWc- 


1 form a kind of gir* 


ferent channels. S Tj.. f mS a rifc that run in dif- 
which are perpctuillv ^J a * G ' m , cnts barren earth, 

'crsiowardsthcfeveml r ' Cd d .°" n b X thefe ri * 

ral Eremitic* of Afia, form 
fo 
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to many barriers againft the fea, and promife a ft a- B O o k 
bility and duration to this continent, fuperior to *• 
that of any other. Perhaps it will be iris fate to ' 

•fee the reft, repeatedly buried under the waters, 
before it fuffers any encroachment itfelf. 

The Cafpian fta alone has preferred it’s ftation 
within the limits of this vaft trad of land, which 
has been emerging from the deep through a feries 
of ages. It is evidently the refervoir of thofe large 
rivers that fall into it.. Some philofophcrs have 
imagined, but without any foundation, ‘that it 
communicated with the ocean and the Black Sea by 
fubterrancous paflages. Againft: fuch conjectures 
it may be urged, that the evaporation would be 
fufficient to carry off the water, 3S faft as it was 
conveyed there by the rivers ; and that thefe fub* 
terraneous paffages might eafily be obftrufted by 
the mud and fand which the waters would carry 
hlong with them. It is for this reafon alfo that 
the Cafpian fea is fait, as all the lakes are which 
receive the waters of rivers without pouring them 
out again. It appears certain from the obferva- 
tions made with the barometer at Aftracan, that 
the furface of the Cafpian is below the level of 
the two neighbouring Teas; confequently, it is 
equally probable, that it ihould communicate With 
thofe feas by overflowings from their furface ; as 
that it fhould furnifh them with water by means 
of fubterrancous canals. 

The frozen ocean, which extends along the 
northern coafts of Siberia, renders them inaccef- 
fible, if we may believe the accounts given by the 
Ruffians. They tell us, that it is in vain to ex- 
pe& to find a newpaflage by this fea from Europe 
to America ; and that the ice will always pre- 
vent the doubling of the Cape of Schalaginlkoi, 
which feparates the old fioin the new world, 

though 
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E °,° K ;i ou S h this pafiage h as once been eroffed. But 
v— hnr • ? ns , an : P robab *y not finccrc enough, or 

and (■ifh Clei "n lnf ° nnc d> t0 deferve entire credit; 
? Turl ,r us morc or lefs than ‘ho truth. - 
of AfiV -.“l °- C f a V’r tI " ch bc:lrs towards the fouth 
?hafn of m V ' dcd from thc Stent fouth fea by a 
MadanlT U J ns ’ wh,ch b 'gi"S at the bland of 
Sumatra ant *.j xtei jding under water as far a? 
which are featr” 1 a™ 1 f J om tbc (hallows and rocks 
Van Diem ■ tC T Cd j m 1 ' oPe P arts )> unites again at 
ache ineo" 5 L u nd and Ne ' v Guinea. M. Bu- 
as a natuml S. r ?P bcr * > vb o has examined the cart!) 
of the ,vor H °5- Md has laid down a chart 
opinion that f C h C e r ne a t0 ,his h yPothef.s, is of 
iflands and rhf* r *!f a ^ etwc 5 n th « ^ on g chain of 
divided i d ‘ he ,/“ uther " “alb of Afia, fhould be 
Which feem°tn h" 6 IP™ bal ° ns » the limits of 

by theS oUaTu^" ? irCUn,fcrib ' dor draw H 
Ar]bba fi „ r d Vr y fia S isT Var a S ; hC ^ 

chain of iflandf i-t,- i Undcd i° tl,e fomh b >* G’ 3 ? 
tnorin and , the^Mnld - c ~ cni * s from Cape Co- 
This bafon, which ml™ ®ands to Madagafcar. 
enlarging the gubh ofPe r“ aI l d, ,! s '" cc(ramly 
I hcfecond oi thefr n r fia , and the Red Sea. 
Bengal. The' third i^X/T“ ‘ he gU ' ph ° f 
!j g°> which contains ,1,“ q tbe S rcat Arch.pe- 
and the Philippine Iflands ! hc Moluccas, 

fouthem continent which r 1 llls J oins Afia to the 
PO't <o the Pacific b cc " n ZV aS » «? d ° f fo P; 
{.he great Archipelago h’kin? c C " ,hls fca a " d 
formed by a chain If ’m k " d of " e 'v bafon is 
wards the cart, which Tri™.?'"/ undcr water to- 

to the japan Ifiands. When dS ,I,e Padrone 

«lehrat F d ifiands, we llav c paged thefe 

called thc Kuriles, v, hich chain of 'Hands 

a. Which touch the fopthern point 
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pf the pcninfula of Kamtfehatha j and form a fifth n o o K 
bafon into which the river Amur empties itfclf; 1 • ^ 
but as it’s entrance is obflruftcd by the Bamboos, 
which grow there in great abundance, it Is ima- 
gined that this Tea has\cr) little depth. 

Tnt.SE geographical details, far from being fo- 
reign to our putpofe, arc in a manner ncccilary 
to dtreft and engage our attention to the nchelt 
and fined continent upon the globe. We will 
begin with Indoftap, 

Though by the general name of the Lad Indies Natural 
is commonly underltood that imincufc tratt 
land which lies beyond the Arabian fca and the 
Berdan empire ; yet by lndodan is properly meant 
a country!) mg between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges, which fall into the 
Indian ocean, at the dillancc of four hundred 
leagues from each other. A ridge of high moun- 
tains runs acrofs this long tratt from north to 
fouth, and dividing it into two equal parts, ex- 
tends as far as Cape Comorin, where it forms the 
boundary between the coafts of Malabar and Co- 
romandel. 

It is a remarkable circumdance, and perhaps 
the only one of the kind, that this ridge feems to 
be a barrier, crefted by nature, to feparate one 
feafon from another. The mere brcidth of thefe 
mountains divides furnmer from winter, that 
to fay, the feafon of fine weather front that of rain ; 
for it is well known there is no winter betweeh the 
tropics : all that is meant by winter m India n> 
that time of the )car when the clouds, which the 
fun attracts from the fea, are driven violently by 
the winds againfl the mountains, where they break 
and diflolve in ram, accompanied with frequent 
ftorms. Lrom hence torrents are formed, which 
rufii from tfye hills, fwcll the rivers, and over- 
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°I° K j° W t ^ e j v ^^ ies 7 ‘dark vapours,' that obfcure the 
-v-^j day, and fpread a thick and impenetrable gloora 
°u”u t J C . d f 1,, fi cd countr y* hut, as the chaos 
jvhich brooded over the principles of things be- 
lore the creation, this cloudy feafon promotes 
ertihty ; for at this time the plants and flowers 
appear m full ftrength and beauty,' and the fruits 
in general come to maturity. v 

’i’flEfuirinicr may naturally be expefted to p're- 
- e ? s ufual temperature better than the winter, 
in a donate fo immediately under the inHuence of 
the tun : the (hy, without a cloud to intercept it’s 
whf’l fc r m - S bc aU on firc 5 but ‘he fea-breezes 

breeL P thw bf ' n !!’' : - day ' , , !me ’ and ,llt: land ' 
ulieviate 7h‘ , w d r r r s tl,e ni S bt - alternately 
“ I ™ the l,eat of the atmofphcre ; yet the 
refrefldn™ r w an ? , . he “ “tervene, dial thefe 

to fuffrr :>nd - t lC inbabi > a ™ am-reduced 

T,,r tbe ' nc ° nv , CT ' c ncie S of eiceflive drought, 
iltc effeft of the nvo different fcafons.is hill 

where S arkilbl / n f ' It ,he two Indian oceanr, 
drv and ^’hgmfhed by the name of the 
S.«fheS^?K? 0 . n t- . Wbi !° ‘he fea’ that 
which the rn ° bb *l abar b agitated by dorms, 
fpring, the fliXeft g v ml !««*«• ** the 
coaff^of Coromandel „ p ™'a y f' 0 " 8 
require neither fl.ill nor P n " a ‘ bl °° tb furface, and 
hut in the autumn, which bTde? “ if' r P ' lo, , S : 
face of the elements, tl e u e L ' ’ 'ft’"*" ’ ^ 

perfect calm, while the raB™ , C ,°- al1 “ JOys - a 
tolled by tempefts • Ca tcr P Indian ocean is 
the .keynames of as 

tant or the Maud n't Ceylon** An inb;lb '- 
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tranquillity;’ as if the Author of "Nature, in b o o k 
thefetwo inftants of equilibrium, turned at once . *•__ . 
the fcales of good and evil, which he holds per- . 
petuallyin his hands. It is not improbable, that 
in India, where the two empires ofsgood and evil 
are divided only by a partition of mountains, the 
doCtrine of the two principles might take it’s rife : 
a doctrine, which will never perhaps be entirely 
effaced from the mind of man, while he remains 
ignorant of the profound views of the Almighty 
Being who created the univerfe. Till a number 
of obfeure quellions i can be refolved, refpeCting 
the necelfity of creating the world-at a certain 
period 1 of time ; refpeCting the feeming imper- 
fections in this moll admirable fyftem of things ; 
refpeCting the fulFerings of the good, and the pro- 
fperity of the wicked ; refpeCtingthe numberlefs 
calamities of nature which fall indifcriminately 
upon the innocent as well as on the guilty ; man 
will (till be inclined to worfliip Oromafis or Ari- 
ma, in proportion as he has experienced the effects 
of good or evil in this life : fince pain and plea- 
furc feem to be’ as much the origin of the different 
forms of worihip, as they are of the ideas of man- 
kind. • There is fo infinite a connection between 
natural and moral principles, that all r fyflems of 
importance to the happinefs of the human fpecies 
have taken their colour from the nature of the 
climate : accordingly, it is obfervable, that r the 
Indians, whofc imaginations receive the deepeft 
imprcffion of nature from the more forcible ope- 
ration of good and evil, and the view they con- 
lfantfy have of the d’tlcord of the elements, arc 
placed in a fituation molt fertile in revolutions, 
events and tran factions of every kind. 

Hence it is, that the celebrated countries of Antiquity 
India have long engaged the attention of the phi- ° 3n 1 / ldof * 

lolophcr 
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B 0 0 Klorophcr and the hiflorian,whofc conjcSurcs have 
i— v ^__, aligned to their cariicft inhabitants an ccra of the 
molt extraordinary antiquity. To fay the truth, 
whether we confult hiftoricaf records, or confidcr 
the pontion of Indoflan upon the globe, connect* 
ed as it is by a chain of mountains to the mod 
elevated part of the continent, which is alfo 
at the grcatcfl diflancc from the encroachments 
°} • . ,*! * ' vc readily acknowledge, that 
the inhabitants of this country arc placed in a 
greater date of fccurity than in any other part 
o the globe, and that Indoflan has been that part 
of the earth that was firlt inhabited. We may 
r V ° r,gm of moft of ll,c fcicnces in the hiP 

?,Znr f hat , C 0 o try ; Evcn bcforc thc a s c ° f p y* 

f t £ ll J c Gr ' cks travelled to India for in- 
the tradc . earned on by the Indians with 
i .1 c ? mmcraal nations, in exchange for 

iK^i^C thCirSKatPr0E " ftin 

coMbdV’.h-.T 1 ' 01 '’ it , fil , 0u,d f cc m rcafonabie to 
ed to the hi™ 1 r ? r ‘ ° f ,he S lobc > ‘he ban adapt- 
«rheft- vn, T f f CC e S d w ° u,d ba paopied thc 
to fix their « ,l '= fitft men would be induced 

dima,c -,n 

tivation tf u cruic to require much cul* 
to mult, 'ply and e.xtlld tlilmf , C ° • ^ r f “Pi ,ol '= d 
regions,,’ here they mud ™ l,orr ^ 

nrugclctith min-/. ■r U , tuaintam a pcrpctuiil 
tng fands, imnrathnH ’ hcy COuld ' nlla bit burn- 

of parpetuaUce. „ ? morancs > and magics 

Vvhere they muit defenrf U u"' dcfcrts aniJ foreils, 
violence of^ theelcments’ th = m , r clv CS againd the 
beafls : how eafilv m u an ,^ 1 lc attac ks of wild 
falves m.oLSS T f-m them, 

tehcre mankind, exemnt d ' ' S UfuI countrics > 

* cxetn pt from neceflity, has no. 

thin^- 
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B 0 0 Kliave been with the yoke of tyranny, or rather of 
* — v— ^ anarchy, they have not adopted either 
the manners, the laws, or the religion of their 
mailers. Their continual, experience of all the 
horrors of war, all the excefies and vices of which 
human nature is capable, has not tainted their 
character. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
ci e t e tender, humane, and timorous Indian to 
lcenes or blood, or to animate him with the cou- 
rage and fpirit of rebellion. His vices arife foie- 
»y trom a weak mind. 

traveller, who, palling over the 
F. . ft fee? trunks of columns, muti- 

lated ftatucs, bioken entablatures, and immenfe 

anytime e / caped , tlle ravage* of war 

. j • . * fperfed about the country, is loft in 

h at thc v '5' v of tuins of. a nation 
i " ? e cannoc now ont 

amioS fo. v u heb f S ’ ,‘ hat cit y fo «lcbrated in 
antiquity for its 1 hundred gates; but the vene- 

gwl him a'hlh "a ““f 1 .'*- and ° f tombs, 
the deferiptions 'of^H " / 5 ma 6 nlfic 'nce than 
■cuius. P f Hcrod “‘“ s and Diodorus Si- 

given by tra*ellMsof V th y CXam ' nc tIlc accounts 
of India. uetcm1„ th »aXa 5 ° f "f ““"J 
ruins, thc remains of m ' a ™ on g lteaps of 
original form is loft, but elS' fab r r ‘ C * , TllC 
convince us of the mamlfi? fih s preferved to 
the plans. Amidft a S v ^ ■ f nce . an d regularity of 
tions, puerile and extrav-f^ of a £ fur d fuperfti- 
ccrcuionies and preiudicec 8301 cuftoms » ftran S c 
veftiges offtblhESSi & 


vcitiges of fubliuic morality T 7- «»covcr the 
refmed policy, but whoi J , ph,I ° r °P h y, and 
religious and ftjni ca to trace the 
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B °i? K !'v aVC WItl ‘ <!lc y° kc of tyranny, or rather of 
1 — , "nueft anarchy, they have not adopted either 
the manners, the laws, or the religion of their 
matters. Their continual, experience of all the 
horrors of war, all the excelTcs and vices of which 
human nature is capable, has not tainted their 
charaacr. Nothing has ever been able to recon- 
f C bum ane, and timorous Indian to 

lcencs of blood, or to animate him with the cou- 
rage and fptnt of rebellion. His vices arife foie- 
ly from a weak mind. 

,J‘ IE j udici ““ s traveller, who, palling over the 
E , ( ? l . E SyP , > fee# trunks of coluinns, muti- 
DvramhlsT’ krok<:n entablatures, and iramenfc 

Md rime 5 ? ha r'j C , r “ p ' d the ravages of war 
nd rime, difpcrfed about the country, is loll in 

wth™ o lot the V -n W of „ lhc of, a nation 

the fituatinn S f n-n '? S * ? C oannot now find out 
amiauhv f " ° f , \ hcb “» , ,h:lt r ° celebrated in 

rablc^emrin ltE ^ondred gates ; but the vene- 
give hinTa ""'P'f 5 . oni of it’s tombs, 

thc deferiptions 'of"*? “a’* 5 m:! 8 mficcn ce than 
'cuius. P of Herodotus and Diodorus Si- 

given by travellers of'th^ cxamine the accounts 
of India, , “ thc 'oanners of the nalives 

mins, .he remain” of a? " d " ^ of 

original form is ] 0 ft K„ t imm ^ e fabric. The 
convince us of the m-i -f nou £ b ls preferved to 
the plans. Amidtl i S J 1,ficcnce an d regularity of 
tions, puerile ami XT*™** ° f abfurd fu P erfti * 
ceremonies and nrenidire* 3 ^ 30 * cu ^ oms > Grange 
veftiges of fublime morafitv T , d i- rcover tbe 
refined policy- but when ?’ dcc Pphilofophy, and 

religious and civil inmfutin C “*«"«* to trace thc 

fiodthat it is loft •mfce , oF ,hd - 5= 
maze or antiquity , L By 

“thc 
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the mqft ancient traditions, the Indians appear to C o o K. 
have been the Grit who received the rudiments of . _ Ij _ _ f 
fcience, and the polUh of civilization, % 

The emperor Mahmoud Akbar had an inclina- 
tion to make himfclf acquainted with the princi- 
ples of all the religious fefts throughout his exteu* 
five provinces. Having difearded the fuperllhious 
notions with which he had been prepofletfed by his 
education in the Mohammedan faith, lie rcfoJved 
to judge for himfclf. It was cafy for him to be 
acquainted with the nature of thofe fyftcms that 
are formed upon the plan of making profelytes ; 
but he found himfclf difappomted in his defign, 
when he came to treat with the Indians, who will 
not admit any perfon whatever to the participation 
of their myfteries. 

Neither the authority nor promifes of Akbar 
could prevail with the Bramins to difclofe the 
tenets of their religion ; he_was therefore obliged 
to have recourfc to artifice. The ftratagem lie 
made ufc of was, to caufe an infant, of the name of 
Feizi, to be committed to. the care of thefe priefis, 
as a poor orphan of the facerdotal line, who alone 
could be initiated into the facred rites of their 
‘ theology. Feizi, haying received the proper in- 
llruftions for the part he was to aft, was conveyed 
privately to Benares, the feat of knowledge in In- 
doftan ; he was received into the houfe of a learn- 
ed Brarain, who educated him with the fame care 
as if he had been his fan. After the youth had 
fpent ten years in ftudy, Akbar.was defirous of 
recalling him ; but he yvas Itruck with the charms 
of the daughter of his preceptor. 

The women of tl\e facerdotal tribe. are looked 
upon as thegreateft beauties, in Indoftan. ,The old 
Bramin laid no reftramt on the growing-paflion of 
the two lovers; he.was fond of Feizi, -who ’had 

gained 
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B 0.0 Ic gained his affcttion by his addrcfs and docility, 
v — v — and offered him h«» daughter in marriage. The 
young man, divided between love and gratitude, 
refolved to conceal the fraud no longer j and fall- 
ing at the feet of the Bramin, difco\crcd tile im* 
pofturc, and afkcd pardon for his olFcncc, * 
i a r w *Rhout reproaching him in the 

leait, fuzed a poniard which hung at his girdle, 
and was going to plunge it in his breaft, if Feizi 
ip, not P rcv cnted liim by taking hold of his arm. 
I He young man ufed every means to pacify him, 
and declared himfelf ready to do any thing to ex- 
pate lus treachery. The Bramin burfting into 
I, rf* V'foimfcd to pardon him on conditioii that 
fterrfv i r ' VCar nev " » 'ranfiate the Bcda:, or 

ever ie r Un K S I °/ to an y P crfon what ' 

ever the fymbol of the Bramin creed. F c i zl rc a- 

it'ts orahan ^ '| Ut . thc “r lmin r 'n“‘rcd : and 
it is probable that he kept his word. 

non'tarieV'rfi T’";'" 0 ™ 1 . the Bramins foie de- 
cm a“°, tl,Cb ,°° ks ’ lcarnin S“J regulations, 
SS 1 Irept them as a lc 

■with torture. a PP aarance of death, accompanied 
Th„e”'s n>u„ U d ? evcr for “ ,llc ” to dtfclofe. 

tion, to winch thevkaT™^ n ° means of fetluc ' 
lately Mr IT n “ad not refilled ; when very 

S’com^ ^: d G --- , Ge V ral °o "‘= 

teg, s> * * ■>* 

Code. He b "’ b b f ?"‘ C P°«d of the Indtatt 
made others renlibl/o? ^ Bratmns > and 
comemenc.es of thf, 5 C nd,cuIc > the m- 

old men whom evrl m ^ enou * referve. Ihofc 
above the rrcijdicrnif C, rf C and ^ ud y had raifed 
reprcfe„,aSfi“b 0 °J' h ' ; ' r f (l . >o ht. 

crc,fc 01 tl,w 

amounted 
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amounted to eleven ia number ; the cldcft ofBOOKr 
whom was more than four fcore 5 ears of age, and , _*•_ 
theyoungeft: not lefs than five and thirty. They 
confulted eighteen original Shanfeript authors ; 
and the collcftion of fentenccs they gathered from 
them "being tranflated into Perfian,, under the 
infpe&ion of the Btamins, was turned from 
Perfian into EngUIh, by Mr.Halhcd. The com- 
pilers of the code unanimoufly refufed agreeing 
to two propofals j one. to fupprefs ionic fcan- 
dalous paragraphs, the other to inftruft Mr. 

Halhcd in the facred dialett, fo true it is that the 
fpirit of priefthood is every where the fame ; and 
that at all times the prieft, either from motives of 
intereft, or pride, is defirous of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance. In order that the work might 
appear with every poilible accuracy, and that it 
might have every fan&ion that could berexpetted,' 
the moft: learned of the Pundits, or Bramin law- 
yers, were called up from different parts of Ben- 
gal. The abridged hiftory of the creation of the 
world, and of the firil formation of the calls, 
fuchasthefe religious compilers have related it 
at the head of this civil code, is comprifed in the 
following terms : 

Brama delights in the peculiar form of vvor- 
fhip that is obferved in different countries. He 
attends to the pious man in the mofque, who 
counts his beads over while he fays his prayers. 

He is prefent in the temples, and at the adorati- 
on of the idols. He is the intimate of the M-f- 
fulman, and the friend of the Indian ; the com- 
panion of the Chriftian, and the confidant of the 
Jew. Thofe men whom he hath endowed with 
an elevated foul, fee nothing in the oppofition of 
fefts and the diver fity of religious worfhips, 

Vo t\ I. E but 
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B o o Kbut one of the cfll&s of the nchnefs he hath dif* 
played in the work of the creation 

Ihl Principle of Truth, or 4 thc Supreme Be- 
,n S> ^having hrft formed the earth, and the hca« 
\cns, and the water, and the. fire, and the air, 
produced Bnnuu .Bnma is the Spirit of. God. 
■He is abforbul in felf contemplation, lie is pre- 
sent in ever) part of fpace. lie is one, and to 
im there i* no fccond. llis omnifciuicc is felf* 
inipired, or felf intelligent, and it’s coinprchen 
lion includes every polhbic fpccics. He is fub* 
jett to no change, nor to the diltinaions of paft, 
prefent, and future. He is an independent be 
ing, and feparated from the umverfe. By this 
ommlc'cm fpint, the operations of God arc en- 
5 he f" cnt > r ° ur p° wcrs ° f Nature arc 
f As *' ,e «)« b y the fun, us the pot b) 

as tlir fh *1 "T the ma s ,,ct > as r, rc 1>y tbe fuel* 
asthcftadowby'heman, as dud by the word, as 
the arrow by the fpring of the bow, and as the 

Scd ytl r r n CC> r ° ***“«»"< the «oild is 
of d thAvdl h th , e P 0 "' cr .a of intcllefl, the powers 

J'l cma„"te?ro m ,r r u Cptl0n ° f v ‘ r ' bIe ° b Jt as ' 
tongue. It caufeth .If h™ 1 by thc cb anncl of the 

emanate Lm th' het C ., PCrC n Cpt,on of tarte ' lf “ 

»t caufeth the m-r ” rt ^ channel of the nofc, 
alfo invigoratniEthc C fivf n ° f £' ,,c " ib '* 
invigorating the^ve ° ^embers of altion, and 
invigorating the fiv m f mbcrs of perception, and 

the Ire Sc and ,ni men,S - ** 

’ “ invigorating the three difpo 

fitions 
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fitions of the mind, &c. caufcth the creation, orBOOK 
the annihilation of the univerfe ; while itfclf be- , 1 • ^ 

holds everything qs an indifferent fpe&ator. Suen 
is the do&r'me otjthe ileig Beid. . . fl 

Brama afterwards created from his mouth, 
wifdotn, or the Bramin ; whofc office is -to pray, 
to read, and to inftru£t j from, his arras he created. 
Urength, or the Chehterce, whofe bufinefs it is to 
draw the bow, to fight, and to govern \ from his 
belly and thighs he created nourifliment, or the 
Bice, to provide the neccffaries of life by agricul- 
ture and traffic ; and from his feet he created 
.fubje&ion, or jhe Soodcr, to labour, to ferve, 
and to travel* 

The didin&ion of the four firft Calls is there- > 
fore as ancient as the world, and of divine infti- 
t'ution. 

Braaia afterwards produced in the world man- 
kind, which were to fill up thefe four calls ; and 
beads innumerable, and birds, and vegetables, and 
all inanimate things, and the virtues and. the vices* 

He prefcribed to each call it*s duties, and thefe 
duties are for ever recorded in the facred books. 

, The firft magiftrate or fovercign chofert by 
Brama, had an iniquitous fucccfior, who per- 
verted the order of focicty, by authQnfing the 
intermixture of the men and women of the four 
cads which Brama had inllitutcd ; a facrilegioua 
conjunction from which proceeded the fifth cad, 
or tribe, called that of Burrun Sunkcr, which 
produced a multitude of others. The Bramins, 
incenfed at this, put him to death. When the 
kingdom was thus without a tnagittcatc, the Rea- . 
rains rubbed the two hands of the dead bod>, and 
from his right there fprang two fans, one a fove- 
rcign, or warrior, the other a Bramin ; while 
from his left hand they raifed a daughter, whom 
t t. they 
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no ( OK married to her brother the warrior,’ on whom 

> — ,•'><* alfo conferred the fupreme magiilracy. Tilts 

fovcrcign had conceited the delicti of putting the 
tribqjoi Burrun Sunkcr, with ali U*s branches, to 
i -l 1 '. , dbc Brarains ditiuaded Iiim from it : and 
qdvifed lmn to aiTemblc ali tile individuals that 
cotnpolcd it, and allien to them their fevera! 
occupations, in the fcicnces, the arts, and the 
trades, which they, and their defendants were 
to c.\erctfe,m perpetuity. 

From this account it is evident, that the Bra- 
tnin was fo much elated with his origin, that he 
would have thought it degrading to hnn, to afptre 
* ma £'lhacy, or fovereignty, and that the 
Hi I a ^ aJ . e l ,0 . tevere their ’chains, by their 
being loaded with them m the name of the Deity- 
i ' vas Indian who attempted to 

butmn f n ,V' h,cl ? I,c was horn. The diftn- 
the o hi T, Call . S - cach «tpcnor "> 


. “V '-‘ins, cacn luperior to 

and S O rn’. ft a mark °/„ thc ricepeft corruption, 

and the mod ancient rydem of flavery. it dif- 
^urtM^^ine • " 


the nripftlirvrt t “ „S ull,n g prc-emincnce of 
"id p a n u ‘ m d - ovcr ? U “tiler ranks of foeiet), 

£ gnerTiST." ** ' 


the gnerargood ofTe n „“ “ ksi ‘ la “’ r ’ “ 

the femomft amiqikf "a„d d i ans b “ r . d “ lc f r0 ” 
the^noft modern thS 
and mod drcadfuUf'aU ° f 'h*'- 11 ! 011 memorable 
the Bramms nriirml „■ CV , c, '. t! > th = deluge = for 
written before that nerln't *“5 fa ered books arc 
did. not extend ■tf-’r .., od ’ a “d that this calamity 
the duration of the Cr } ado dan. They reckon 
didm£t ages?- ‘ hc "° rld b y four Jogues, or 


L thrt-r* rniii * gc ot purity) IS iaia 
rce milhon s two hundred thou- 
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land years ; and they hold that the life of man BOOK 
\vas in that age extended to one hundred thou- , *• 

"rand years, and that his ftaturc was tvventy-oue 
cubits. „ 1 

* il The Tirtah Jogue (or age in which one 
.third of mankind were reprobate) they fuppofeto 
have confifted of two millions four hundred thou- 
fand vears, and that men then lived to the age of 
ten thoufand years. 

4 3. Thc DwapSar Jogue (in which half of the 
human race became deprav cd) endured one rail- 
lion fix hundred thoufand years, and men’s lives 
were reduced to one thoufand years. 

*•4. The Colleejouge (in which all mankind 
are corrupted, or rather leffened, for that is thc 
true meaning of Collce) is the prefent aera^ which 
they fuppofe ordained to fubfift for four hundred 
thoufand) ears, of which near fifty thoufand arc 
already puffed, and man's life in this period is 
limited to one hundred. 

This opinion of thc prefent age being the molt 
corrupt, prevails univerfally in all. parts of the 
world. The century in which we live is confi- 
dered every where as the refufe of all the centu- 
ries r as if vice and virtue were not coeval with 
man and the exiltencc of thc world. 

. The Pundits, .or Bramin lawyers, (till fpcak 
the original language in which tliefc ordinances 
were com pofed, and which is entirely unknown 
•to the bulk of thc people. The Bratnins fpcak 
and vv rite the Shanfcrit language, which is very- 
copious and nervous, but the 11) le of the belt 
wrctft. 'Ome. %ncnmc^\- 
cal rules alfo are numerous and difficult, though 
there arc not many anomalies. The Shanfcrit 
alphabet contains fiity letters. The dcclcnfions 
in this language arc fev en in number, and have 

each 
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B o^o Reach a lingular, a dual, and a plural number. 
' — Among the fyllablcs, fomc arc ihort, ihortcr, 
and very Ihort; others long, longer, and very 
long; Tome again, arc acute, more* acute, and 
molt acute ; others grave, more grave, and moft 
^ It is an idiom of notes ‘and modulation. 
Inc hit fyllablc of the word bcdcrcb is a kind of 
organ note that is held for near’ a minute. The 
„ > ,a !!*£ r| t poetry comprehends a very great variety 
ot di fie rent metre?; and the verification has the 
, **' c of feet, and*ii attended with as many 
uilhculttcs as’thofe that occur in other languages, 
rmme not excepted. The 1 poems arc generally 
compofcd in uanzasi the- fubjett of which is 
ulually moral. A father in debt is an enemy to- bit 
Jon. A mother of fandalous behaviour it an enemy 
to her fen. A fife of a beautiful figure h an enemy 

to hhpart’ 1 ^' — °f i>0 J can>tn S £, ;cmy 

fat following is a fpecimen of one 'of their 
-poems: ' _ .z _ . , . > -# « 

h I™! '"/‘"Mi* dfirc of riches. 1 have d^cd 

t ZlL It, Car,h i - 1 V 

Iraifmtite the metals of the incurs! aim. ' 

hove, Till .lTT fcd r"'', f the •Occam y l 

1 hale nce Jf am fit ‘the gratification of monarch's. 

. hearZT TTi- "" V™ “? "V 

•tlizhis on shoo/ c f ,nc ° n tatiom ; / have pofc.1 whole 
1 haven ^ a - Cet a ’ U}bere ' the dead ai e burnt. 

the h,f,l}lfZle r TTZ-~ B ^ ,,c ' °Z rki! 

a defrree'nr ^'^ cu h» and brought to fuch 

fuccefiion ° n > n '«< I ''‘ r Uy implies a long 

-ferit w , the tlme that the Shan- 
-th™,eck«^ c ", and , fpokcn - r«™ of 
the feven nl ma . rked > and the names of 

leven planets were known in their proper 

order: 
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order ; the fugar cane was already cultivated ;BOOK 1 
chymiftry was known j and wildfire had been 
invented. Fire arras were then in ufe, and a 
kind of dart or arrow typt with fire is defcribed, 
which, after it hade taken it's flight, divided into 
feveral feparate darts or ftreams of flame, each of 
which look effect, and when once kindled, could 
not be extin guided. ^ A 1 weapon of this fort is 
alfq fpokeu of, which. was capable of killing a 
hundred men at once. But it is chiefly in the 
civil code of the Indians which we are, going to . 
enter upon, that we find the ftrongeft tefiimonics 
of the incredible 'antiquity of this nation. 

. We are therefore, pt length, in pofieflion of 
tlicfc laws of a people from whom, all others feetn 
to lmc denied their inlhu&ion ; and who, fmcc 
their cfiabljlhment, have experienced no other al- 
terations in their manners and prejudices than 
>fuch as are in fepar able from the character of man, 
and the influence of* the times. » . 

_ The. civil code of the Indians opens with the 
duties of the fovereigr. or magiftrate. We read 
in feparate paragraphs ; that he 'Jhould be beloved 
and refpefled ; that be jhould be util informed , 
andjlcady , and n.ale himfclf feared ; that be Jhould 
irfat bit fubjUU iu bit children ; pioteft merit and 
tnuird virtue ;>tbht be Jho lid Jbezv bimfe/f to hit 
people rijjat be- Jhould not prathfc the drinking cf 
ujmc ; but that be Jhould' learn jirjl to be majlcr of 
himfclf Neither Jball be be feJuccd by the plcafurct 
cf the cbaccy nor perpetually addicted to play. In 
all cafct be Jball /pare and exetfe the Sr it mint. He 
jfanV gi'crw pcmitmhr cnccuragc.m ni to agriculture. 

He Jball not me reach upon the property of the mean - 
c/t cf bit fubjeflt. If be be vtflorious in uar, be 
Jball return tbanbs to the Gods of the country, and 
Jball gne the f petit of the enemy to the Dramas. He 
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B o o K Jball not retain m hufirvice a great number ofbuf 
v -v~-'T, 1 ’, T tarafitee, and jcjlers, and dancers, and 
athleticks. If he cannot apprehend the thief, the 
injury done find be repaired at 1m own expense. If 
hejhould aim the accujlcmcd tribute from hit fub- 
jeOs, 'U-Ithout ( retelling or taking care of them, he 
'Mill go to bell. If he jh mld la % u 

f /Z k S“ c ? "• donation, he will remain m 

iLll t ndyei,rs - W, *>>at m a 

. £ ! u “ £re max °f a -certain rank ficquent 

tr Mutes orpratlife the drinking of wine, hub 

rt7l ec T ! i c f a,a,c - 'V™? Ufi», 7ciufat 

LtlZ} lftr r a c ‘ cm ”fi“ors, be acquainted, iitb 
the defmu of the tlmgijlrate, his magtjlracy is not of 

anTIldlT”- r HeJhaUmt « 1 ‘ 

comLTZZ f a ™™- When boss defsrousef 
SiTdla f c ° m S?°rs, be fall chafe a re- 
P , on the top of the hcisle, or on the top of 

remand, 11 ::; ,u 

li'ty'r i7: ,berc are «- »/&■<• 

ZTr'pr fil U ** ™ hMb “ counfel -Me 

cattontfaan Sit'r code tI,er e were no other indi- 
lt would be fufficlnt I n ' ( ? pon plous donations, 
pricff m it's commh. ^ lhc haI,d of lbt: 
can wc Tuppofc toUnfe ft B n‘ what advanla E c | 
buffoons, dancers and ? ^ a™ ,bc cme rt a »"ncnt of 
magiOrate , Ss?,i J r " S “ * he CDUrt of 
non from Ins more painful J. hc Pupate of relaxa- 
him after hi- fer.n„. P funa 'ons , or to divert 
WlUTan r '“f 1 " 0 " 1 * 1 

tics are ncccffai^ n jl^?“' r nb<:r of combined quail- 
efpccially f or .V. , f° rm3 "on of a civil code, 
profound hnowlcdr-Af 2n Cil ; nfivc nation' A 
religion, of man„f r! °L man d of lhc climate, of 
of natural luthce nf * °i cubarns , of prejudices, 
julttcc, of rights, of alEnmes, of condo 

tions, 
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uons, 1 of things, of duties in all flations, and of B ook 
the- due proportion between crimes and punifix-^^^ 
ments 1 What judgment, what impartiality, what 
experience doth it not require ? Is it * poflible to 
determine whether the code of the Indians has 
been the work of gcnius r or the refuit of the wife 
combinations of a fcrics of ages? The decifion of 1 
‘ this queflion mud be referred for the man who 
will take the pains to think deeply upon the fub- 
jeet. < » * ' * - * / 

The code begins with regulations on the mu* 
tualion of property, which is. one of the fufl 
cements of civil fociety ; and • on . inheritance, 
which is the fir (l (lep towards the formation of 
communities. It then- proceeds to rules of juf- 
ticc, without which- no 'fociety can fuhfift; and 
to the forms of adrainiftcring xt, without which 
the executive part would be arbitrary. , Hulcs are 
alfo laid down concerning pledges, divifions of 
property, donations, wages, ilavcs; concerning 
the duiics of citizens, of father, mother, children, 
diufbands and wives; and concerning the wages 
of dancing and Pinging women. After the dif* 
cufiion of thefe joints, which imply a numerous 
population, an infinite variety of connexions, 
and a confummatc experience of the wickednefs 
of mankind, the code treats of rents and Icafcs, 
of the div ifion of lands and the produce of agricul- 
ture, of ’cities and lou us, of fines, of injuries and 
quarrels of all Linds, of empirics, of (harpers, 
of theft, in which tliat of perfons is included, at 
incontinence and adultery; and everyone of thefe 
articles i% entered into with a ipirit of detail 
uhicU comprehends the moil ordinary kinds of 
delinquency, as well as thofc which arc more un- 
common, and appear cren chimerical. Ahnoft 
every point has been forefeen with judgment, 

UHVux- 
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BOO KdUVmguUhed with fagacitjvand prefcribcd, for- 
^ , bidden, or punifhcd with jufticc. Among this 

/ ~ m ~* multitude of laws, wc fhall only take notice of 
thofe which characterize the early periods of the 
nation, and which arc calculated, to ltrikc us either 
by their wifdom, or by their fmgularity. 

It is prohibited to lend money to women, chil- 
dren, or fervants. The, interest upon a loan in- 
cr cafes, in proportion to the inferiority which the 
call of the borrower holds in the ranks of the ftatc: 

’ an inhuman kind of policy, in which the fecurity 
of the rich has been more attended to .than the 
wants of 'the poor. Whatever may be the dura- 
tion of the loan, the arrears of intcreft (hall rife 
no higher than double the principal. .If a.pcrfon 
-mortgages the fame land to two mortgagees, he 
lhall be punUhed with death : this is juft ; for it is 
a fpecics, of theft. The creditor may feize upon, an 
infolvcnt debtor: of the. inferior tribes, confine 
him in his houfc, and oblige him to work, for ins 
.benefit;;.. ,This is a lefs cruel pra&icc than. to 
throw him into a prifonl and. make, him lie upon 
ftraw. : ... - , - , , 

A woman of bad morale r a chjldlcfs widow, a 
, barren wife, a man who has no principles of reli- 
gion, an eunuch, an ideot, a man banilhed from 
•his caft, or expelled from his family, one who Is 
born blind or deaf, a dumb man, an impotent 
man, one who is feized with a confucnption, ora 
lcprofy, or one who has fmitten his lather : alt 
fu eh per Tons ^ arc incapable of, inheritance. .‘But 
whoever fhall fuperfede thefe perfons in the inhe- 
ritance of bequeathed property, muft allow them 
victuals and clothing. - ,r_ 

iiiL Indians do not make wills. Their claims 
and rights are determined by the- degrees of afii- 

• mt r- : ‘ 

Thu 
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I The fliarc of the child who has profited by his BOOK, 
education, Utah be double to that of the ignorant _* • 
'child. - - f 1 . 1 t_v ^ / 

- Almost all the laws of the code, which, con- 
cern) property, fuccefiion, and diltribution, are 
.conformable to the Homan laws ; becaufe reafon 
and equity are of all ages,' and dictate the fame 
.regulations,- unlefs they be thwarted by caprici- 
ous cuftoms or extravagant prejudices, the origin 
of which is loft in the obfeurity of remote times, 
while their antiquity fupports them.againft the 
rules of* common fenfe, and the tain efforts of 
»the lcgiflator. * • . . < 

If an injufticc be 'committed in a tribunal, the 
fault fhall fall upon all the parties concerned in 
.the a&ion, the judge himfelf. not. excepted.. It 
.were to be wiflied that this rule might obtain in 
*all courts of judicature, and that the judge might 
tbe made a party in the cafe. If he fhould hate 
.judged ill from incapacity, he lis culpable j if 
'from iniquity, he is ftill more guilty. ,, > , 

The code, after having condemned the falfe 
-wirnefs to the fame punWhment that would have 
•been infliflcd on the perfon accufed; admits of a 
-falfe. teftjmony for the prefervatipu of a man’s 
• life, againft a true evidence that.. would, deprive 
'him ot it. "What an unaccountable mixture of 
wifdotn and folly 1 ’ t 

A husband m diftrefs may deliver up his wife, 
if fiie confent ; and ’a father may fell his fon, if 
he have federal. Of thefe two laws, the firft is 
infamous, i.as it reduces the mother of a family 
to the condition of a profiitutej the fecond is in-, 
human, as it reduces a fon to the ftatc of a 
fia>e. i 

«■ The different clafies of flaves arc enormoufly 
i multiplied among the Indians ; and the law ad- 
mits 
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U o 0 limits of their cnfranchifemcnt, which is performed 
I- with a particular kind of ceremony. “ The Have 
'“ , “ v /hall fill a pitcher with water, and put in it 
« forac rice clean fed without boiling, foinc flow* 
« cc», and a kind of final! falad j and taking /he 
P* pitcher uponfiis’lhouldcr, fliall ftand near his 
4 * mailer ; and the matter, putting- the. pitcher 
upon the flave’s head, fliall then break the 
* e pitcher, fo that the water, rice, flowers and 
“ falad that were in the pitches may fall upon tiie 
“ flave’s body ; I alter that, the mailer i (hail three 
“ times pronounce the words, I have made )ott 
“ free. Upon this fpecch the flave aforefaid, fliall 
-* 1 take fome fteps towards the eafi; jj whereupon 
t“ he fliall be free.” j • k i s . . . , 

* If a man kilLan animal, fuch as, a borfe, a 
(goat, or a camel, one band and one foot fliall. be 
cut off from him ; by this law we fee that man is 
put upon a par with the brute creation. If he 
kill a tyger, a. bear, or a ferpent, be fliall pay. a 
pecuniary fine.i The ranking i of, thefe things 
among offences, 'is the fupcrftitibus confcqucnce 
oF the meterapfyeofis, which, xonfidcring tbebo- 
Jdy of an animal as- being thejcfidencc of a hu- 
man foul, looks upon the violent deatl\ of; a rep- 
tile as a fpectcs of murder. It is a cuftom with 
■aBramin, before he fits down on the^round, to 
fweep the place with the lappet of his gown, and 
.to fay to God: <c 'At I have extended my benevolence 
to the ant , fo I hope tbou zlilt pour dozen thine vpoji 
me. 1 > i . . 

Population is liolden as a primary duty, and 
as an order of nature fo facred, that .the code 
allows 'the practice of deceit, of lying, and of per- 
jury, for the purpofe of completing a wedding. 
This is a diflioneli afhon praftifed every where, 
but which was never legally authorised except 

among 
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among the Indians.. .Would it not be a mark ofBOOK 
vafdoin in the legiflator, to' authorize, in many . *• ^ 

other inftances, what he can neitheti prevent nor 
punifli? - * 

All the religious fvftems of Alia admit of po- 
lygamy, and fome ot them differ a plurality of 
hulbands. In the kingdoms of Boutan and the 
Thibet, one woman frequently ferves for a whole 
family, without creating the lead jealoufy or do- 
medic condition. 

ViROf nity is a condition effential to the validity 
of the conjugal union. The woman is under the 
defpotic fway of her hulband. The Indian code 
fays, T lot a woman Jbould by no meant be miflrefs 
of her own afiicns ; for if Jbs have her train free will, 

Jhe will always behave amifs ; and that her virtue ts 
net to be relied upon. Ir a woman bring her huf- 
band nothing but daughters, he maybe difpenfed 
from cohabiting with her. A woman (hall never 
go out of the houfe without the confcnt , of her 
hulband, and (hall always have fome clothes upon 
her bofoin. It 'is proper for a woman, after her 
hulband’s death, to burn hcrfelf in the fire with 
his corpfe ; unlcfs Ihe be with child, or that her 
hulband be abfent, or that file cannot get his tur- 
ban, or his girdle, or unlefs (he. devote hcrfclf to 
cliadity and celibacy. Every woman who thus 
burns herfclf, (hall remain in paradife with her 
hulband for an infinite number of years by 
dediny. 

The legiflation of the Indians, which might be 
found too indulgent withrefped to certain crime*, 
fuch as the murder of a Have, pcdcrady, and 
beUiality, ior which abfolution could be obtained 
with money, will certainly appear to bear ex- 
tremely hard upon the unlawful imcrcoutfc be- 
tween the two Icxcj. This degree of rigour has 
, probably 
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BOOK probably arifen from, the lubricity of the women, 

4 and the weaknefs of the men in a burning cli-/ 
mate ; from the inordinate jeuloufy of the latter j* 
from the fear of confounding the calls; and from 
the extravagant ideas ol continency, 'propagated 
in all countries by incontinent pnefts : and it is 
at the fame time a proof of the antiquity of the 
code. In proportion js fociety inercafes and be- 
comes permanent, corruption is extended } of- 
iences, particularly iuch as fpring irom the na-j. 
ture of the climate, the influence of which ncv£r 
ceafcs, ate multiplied; and the puniflunents al- 
lotted to them gradually fail into difufe ; unlefs, 
the code be under the fan&ion of the divinity. Out* 
laws have pronounced a feverc punUhmcnt for 
adultery j but who is there that fufpccts it ? i 
What we call an intercourfe of gallantry, the 
code calls adultery. There is a fpecies of adul- 
tery that confifts in the coquetry of the man or the 
woman, the penalty for which is pecuniary ; the, 
adultery which confifts in fending prefents, is pu- 
mlhed in the man by mutilation'; and confum- 
mated adultery is punilhed by death. The daugh- 
ter of a Bramin who prollitutes hcrfelf is con- 
demned to be burnt, immodelt actions, the dif- 
ferences of which are fpecified by law, became 
law has no reflraint, but which decency forbids an, 
htftorical writer to mention, are fubjeft to dread- 
iuLpumflunents. A man of a fuperior cad, con- 
victed of having cohabited with a woman of* a 
mean call, is to be branded in the forpliead with 
the figure of a man u ithout a head. Other punifb- 
mems of an indecent kind aredevifed for a Bramm 
convicted of adultery, and his partner in iniquity 
is put to death. 

The dancing and fingmg girls and the profit-, 
tutes, arc formed into communities under the 
prote&ion 
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B <^0 K The property of a Bramin isfacrcd, and can- 
> — y — '' ot P a ? lu ‘° other hands. Dot even thole of the 
Sovereign: This gives an indance of eilatcs in 
mortmain among the Indians, in times of the 
molt remote antiquity. 

r.l? E J' l Z nCC ° f lh f hw u P on an y point is to be 
fupphed by a reprimand. The punifhment of 

ftrf.m . t mcrear!:d u Pon repetition. The in- 
,„r ^ . ? f , a * art or profcfiion, and esen 
‘ ‘„lf.‘ hat hoiong to the dancing girl, or common’ 
proltitute, are not liable to confifcation. What 
would an Indian fay, if he were to fee our officers 
ot juftice fcize upon the furniture in a pcafant’s 
cottage, and put up his oxen, and all his inftru- 
tuents of tillage, to public auflion ? 
l;„r°, c °nclude this flrort analyfis of a code too 
littlcknown amongd ns, by.fome flriking paf- 

m? C -a We flia quotc tJlc refpeding the 

mag, Urate; “When a kingdom is pre?crved E free 
trom thieves, from adulterers, from murderers, 
and from all men of fucli evil principles, the 
magiRrates of the kingdom go to paradife ; 
fcms o n le a| ways brings fuch per- 

dife • a„ P d UsT nt i . ,hen alfo S°e* to pma- 
one , and his kingdom is doubled, and his re- . 
putationu , inereafed !” And again V " If a ma- 
giftrate inflict punifhment upon the guilty and 

ainhe^eauifit^ 1 mES, has 

fuecefsfui q f ° r ma S' nr =oy, and is always 

in the a g °° d charaacr * 

"men, uX^ev otl ^ 

“ the dSfa ■’ i" 

“with 
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“-'with a black afpe£fc and a red-eye, terrifies thc& O O li- 
“ guilty.’* - •• • . 

Notwithstanding the defers of this code, 
the moil finking of- which arc, too much indul- 
gence to the priefts, and too much feverity againfl 
women, yet- it ftill ferves.to confirm the high 
opinions entertained of the wifdom of thc> Bra- 
mins in the mofl remote ages. Among the nuuu 
ber of-fenfible laws with which it abounds, if 
there be fotne which may* appear too lenient or . 
too rigid ; fome which preferibe mean or indecent 
aftions ; and others^ again, which inflid heinous 
punifliments for flight offences, or mild chaftife- 
inents for crimes of gicat enormity;- yet the wife 
man; before he ventures to , cenfure them, will 
weigh all the circumftanccs ; and will confider, 
that a legiflator is often compelled by them, to 
* give to the people only the belt laws they arc 
capable of receiving.. He will determine, with- 
out befitation, from the complicated regularity of 
the Shanfcrit grammar, upon the antiquity of this 
language formerly in common ufe, but for fo long 
a time • unknown : and from the formation of a 
code fo - cxtenftve as that of the Indians, he will 
conclude that a great number of ages are elapfed 
in- India, between the barbarous and civilized 
flaie of that country,; and that the prieffs have 
been culpable, with refped to theif own country- 
mcn as well as to foreigners, in - keeping up a 
xnyfterious referve, which has been an univerfal 
check to the progrefs of civilization. 

The feal, however, which elofed the mouth of 
the Bramin, is now broken ; and we may prefume, 
that the time is not far diftant, when all that rc-i 
mains to be known of the ancient religion and 
jurifprudence of the Indians will be. reVealcdi 
In the mean while, let us examine their prefen^ 

Vox.. I. F ftatc* 
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boo Kftate, and furnifh- fome ftrokes of character that 
L arc wanting to complete the defeription of their- 
4 v J policy and their do£trincs. 

As the Bramins arc the only perfons who un- 
7 derftand the language of the iacrcd book, their 
comments on the text arc the fame as thofe which 
have e\erbccn made on religious writings; all the 
maxims which fancy, intcrch, palfion or falfe zeal 
can fuggeft, arc to be* found in thefe volumes. 
Thefe exclufive pTctenfions of the interpreters of 
religion have given them that unbounded influ- 
ence over, the people, which impoftors and fana- 
tics will not fail to exert over men who have not 
the courage to confult either their own rcafon, . 
or their own feelings.* * 1 

From the Indus to the Ganges, the Vedan is 
univcrfally received as the book that contains the „ 
principles of religion; but the generality differ, 
on federal points relative to faith and pra&icc. 
That fpirit of debate and refinement, which for 
fa many ages has infe&ed the philofophy of our 
fchools, has made ftill further progrefs among the 
Bramins,' and caufcd more abfuvdities in their 
dd£tnncs than it has intioduccd* into our's, by a 
mixture of .-Platomfm, which is perhaps itfelf . 
derived from the doftrines of the Bramins. ” ' 

■ Throughout allludoftan, the laws of govern- 
ment, cuftocns *and manners made a part of reh-' 
gion ; becaufc every thing is deiived from Brama. 

There is fome reafon to beheve that Brama 
was poflefled of the fovcrcign authority ; as his 
religious inflitutions were .evidently defigned to 
infpirc the people with a profound reverence and 
great love for their country, and'as they are evi- 
dently intended to guai d agamft the vices incident 
to the climate, by lei ere laws. Few religions feem 
to have bi^en fo well adapted to the countries for „ 
which they were calculated. _ . . 
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* It is from Brama that the Indians derive their B o O K 
Tcligious’veneration for the three capital rivers of t *•_ ^ 
Indo/lan, the Indus* the Criflina, and the Ganges.^ 

It was he who confecrated the animal that is moft 
ferviceable in-the cultivation of land, as well as 
the cow, whofc milk is fo wholefome a nouriflr- 
ment in hot countries. To him they afcribe the 
divifion of the people into tribes or eqfies, diftin- 
gui(h?d from each other by their political and re- 
ligious principles. This inftitution is antecedent 
to all traditions and known records,', and may be 
conftdcred as thesmoft ftriking proof of the great 
antiquity.of the Indians. Nothing appears more 
contrary! to the natural progrefs of focial connec* 
tions, than this diftribuuon of .the members of 
the fame, community into diftind clafles. Such 
,an idea could only oe the rcfult of a fludied plan • 
of legiflation, which prefuppofes a great profici- 
ency ' in civilization and knowledge. Another 
circumftancc fttll more extraordinary is, that this 
diftinftion fhould continue fo many ages, after the 
leading ideas and cooneding- tie was forgotten ; 
which affords us a remarkable example of the 
ftrength of national prejudices, when fandified 
by religious ideas. 

The difference between the calls is remarkable 
at fir [l fight. The members of each tribe have a 
kind of refcmblance to each other, by which it is 
impolfible to miftakc them. They have the fame 
habits, the fame fhape, the fame tone of \oice, 
the fame beauty, or the fame deformity of perfon. 

All travellers,- of any degree of obfervadon, ha\e 
taken notice of this kind of family air. There 
arc federal orders of Braminst thole who mix in 
focicty arc,' for die moft part, \cry corrupt in 
thetr morals ; they believe that the water of the 
Ganges will wafli away all their crimes; and not 
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B o^O k being fubjcct to anjr civil jurifdiftion, they live 
» — v ^j without euher reftraint or virtue; excepting that 
character of compaffion and charity which is* fo 
commonly found in the mild climate of India. ' 
Ihe others who live abftradted from the world, 
arc either weak-minded men or enthufiafts, and 
abandon themfclves to lazinefs, fuperflition, and 
" tlle dreams of mctaphyfics. We find in their dif- 
putes the very fame ideas that occur in the writ- 
mgs of our moft celebrated ractaph) ficians ; fuch 
as, fubftance, accidenr, priority, polteriority, im- 
mutability, mdivifibility, the vital and fenfitive 
loul ' but with this dilfcrence, that in India thefc 
tine difeoveries are very ancient, tliough it is but 
a very fliort time fince father Lombard, Thomas 
Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Mallcbranchc aftoniflied 
all Europe with their dexterity in raifing thefc vi- 
sionary 1) fiems. As this abftraftcd manner of 
rcajomng was derived to us from the Greek philo- 
sophers, w hofc refinements wc have far exceeded, 
it is not improbable that the Greeks themfclves 
might have borrowed this ridiculous knowledge 
Iroin the Indians ; uulcfs wc rather chufc to fup- 
pole, that as thq principles of mctaphyfics lie 
open to (he capacities of all nations, the indolence 
? n r nl “). h “'c produced the fame clfcft 

m nd.a, as that of our monks has done in Eu- 
,hc ‘"'“bi'ants pf one 
to^hole of^thc otlicr. tUInUIUC ' llC ^ " ,dr d ° a ™« 
n,™ C “ ; rc lt,c d 5 r “ nJa "l» of the ancient Braeh- 
r p <:akj °f b o' whit 
end ntX^ tl >o aire«ation of aunerity 

will ol lIuitB li " C - |,ril ; ,c S c . of declaring the 
™»Kt • r xpon the tultjar in 

?l/"\J;° Grcci ?. 5 »f'r.be to them the doc- 
he unmoiishty of the foul, and certain 
notions 
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notions concerning the nature of the SupremcBOOK 

Being, and future rewards and punilhments. 

To this fpecies of knowledge, w hich is the more * 
flattering to the curiofity of man in proportion as 
it tranfeends his weak capacity, the Brachmans, 
added an infinite number of religious obfervanccs, 
which were adopted by Pythagoras in his fchool ; 
fuch as, falling, prayer, filence, and comcmpla- 
tion ;r virtues of the imagination, which have a 
more powerful efteft upon the vulgar, than thofe 
of a ufeful and benevolent tendency. Thc.Brach- 
mans were looked upon; as the friends of the 
gods, bccaufc they affetted to pay them fo much, 
pttention ; and as the prote&ors of mankind, be- 
caufe they paid them none. No bounds were 
therefore fer to the refpeft and gratitude that were 
{hewn them; princes thetnfehes did not fcruplc 
to confult there rcclufes upon any critical coti- 
junfture, from a fuppofition, no doubt, that they 
were infpired ; fmee it was impollible to imagine 
that they had the , advantage* of experience. 

We can fcarcely, however, deny, that- there 
might be* among them fome men of real virtue, 

,\vhofc minds relilhed the pure and ingenuous de- 
lights of lludy and fcience ; and who, by nobly 
raifing their thoughts to the contemplation of 
the firll Being, mull have had more powerful 
incitements to render. theiufelves worthy- of his 
care, and none 10 jultify them in deceiving, and 
tyrannizing oyer their fellow-creatures. * L 
The clafs of military meA is diffuled over the 
whole country under different denominations. 

In the Malabar they arc called Nairs ; and here 
they are a well-made and brave fctol men; but 
proud, effeminate and fuperftmous. Some of the 
moll fortunate of them, have contrived to pro- 
vide means of fubfifience_ for tlicmtekcs. .upon 
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B 0 0 Kthitcoaft as in other parts ; while others pofiefs 

. * ’ , little lliarc of property. 'I he grcatclt num* 

* ber of theta arc a£Uvc v officers or foldicrs in the 
camps. . It is generally known that they have atl 
inclination to plunder and extortions;, which they 
'ufually difplay upon the public roads. Every 
prudent traveller therefore takes the precaution 
to get hiinfelf attended, by Topic of them; and 
thofc who are paid for this ferwee, will rather 
fuller thctnfclvcs to be niahacrcd, than furvivc 
the granger who has put himfelf under their pro- 
teuton. * Were they to betray this trull, their 
ncarell relations would put them to deaths Theft; 
manners are peculiar to , the Malabar country | 
lor the other foldicrs of Indoftan r have not fuch 
vicious propenfitiesi »' - *• * • ; 

iNDiiPENDENT of the daft 'of warriors, there 
arc people, fuch, fur inftancc, as the Canarins and 
Marattas, who generally follow the military pro- 
ieffion, either becaufe they are the defendants of 
dome tribes devoted originally to arms, or becaufe 
times and circumllaiiccs have introduced a change 
in their primitive inltitutions.” - ' - 

jif tklrd niafs confifts entirely of h'uibandmcn, 

, there arc few countries where this fet of men 

rnwi bc “,v, r tlt C ' hc sratitude 'of their fellow, 
iubjecls; they are laborious and induilfious.i per- 

fcaiy acquainted with the art of diftributing titcir 

‘ inhahra “? d •? f makl "g the burning foil they 
what h mu 38 F°™=- '”1 hey are in Indii 

TUDtel *n y r d J C /l Cry where ^ if not cor* 
honefl nnH °PP rc ^ c ^ government, the moft 
formerly mnrt!* 01 ? T 1 *' 5 clafs > which. was 

and thera^ r ' f P cacd . WK free from tyranny 
men ohwlf l war »' ncvcr were the hulbamf- 
labours. ^ o bcar arms; their lands and their 
labours were boldcn equally facred; they ploughed 

their 
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their fields within view of contending armies, who book 

fullered them to purfuc their peaceful toif without t *• 

molcftation *, .their corn was never fet on fire, nor 
their trees cut down; religion too, that all-pa ver- 
ful principle, lent her afliitance to reafonf, which, 
though it inculcates indeed the propriety of pro* 
tecling ufeful occupations, has not of itfelf fufli- 
cient influence to enforce the execution of it's 
own laws* 

Thu tribe of mechanics is branched out into 
as many fubdivifions as there are trades ; no one 
is allowed torchnquifli the employment of his pa- 
rents j for this rcafon induftry and vaflalagc have 
ever gone hand in hand, and carried the arts to 
as high a degree of perfcclion'as they can poflibly 
attain without the abidance of tadc and imagina- 
tion, which feldom unfold thcinfelvcs but' under 
the kind influences of emulation and liberty. 

To this tribe of mechanics, which is infinitely 
extenfite, two kinds of employment belong, re- 
markable for the Angularity of fotne of their cuf- 
toms. One o£ them is that of the only workmen 
who are allowed to dig wells and, ponds. Thcfe 
are the drxmgeft and mod laborious. men of. the 
country. Their wives fliare their labours with 
them; they c\cn cat with them; a privilege 
which, throughout all Indoftan, thcfe women 
enjoy only in common with the wives of the car- 
riers. 

Tats lad fet of men, to whom all the bu fined 
of carriage belongs, have no fixed rcfidencc ; but 
travel over the whole pcninlula. Their families 
and c’ferr tnccdaadi& are carried open rite backs 
of oxen ; which, whether from ufurpation or ori- 
ginal right, they feed upon ail the roads, without 
pa) mg. One of the mod important employments 
oi ihofc men is to provide fubfillcncc.for the ar- 
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b OO K m ,cs. They arc fuffered to pafs freely through 
' — V — °™P. m ord “ 10 fupply the wants of ano- 
ther. 1 heir perrons, their beads of burden, and 
even the provifions that belong to them, are all 
proved that the provifions 
thc proper!) ot the enetny, they 

T"* but thc red of the convoy 
would continue it's march unmolefted. , 

the rXr E ‘‘‘^e tribes there is a fifth, which is 
J of a '' th = reft, the members ot it arc 
employed in the incancll offices of focicty , they 
bun the dead, carry away dirt, and live upon the 
ore V hatdle I,alural deaths. They 

and S llb d i frora cnlLrln ff into the temples 

ufe c P f d,'° m u rkc n s: nc,thl:r arc ,he f "Howedthe 
biant. nf u a hat „ ar= CDmm ° n to all the inha- 
tKL lh “ dwellings are at the extremity ot 
the towns, or conlift ot folitary collages m the 
country dnd they arc cvcn for y b , ddc n S t $ 0 “ 

the . dr«ts where the Bramms refide. As all 

khnn Itld r lnS ’ ‘ h , Cy may cm P lo >' themfclics m the 
labours of agriculture, but only for the benefit of 

he,ro: r „ tt,beSl f0r they bad never any lands of 
Iree oft,’ ' vcn upon lcafe - Such «» 'do de- 
were to h toTh ' y C “ ,,c ' ,hat ]f *>V chance they 
mbl thet w idl 7 ”?' "° l belonging to their 

life recLoned 0 tooabjea r ’to V d d r""' h ! mpun “y of a 
of the laws J dcfcrvc ,hc Protecl, on 

l=nown C orthe f co h aft C o U f n r 3PPy Wr , e,d,es ’ wb ‘> a r= 

of Punas, u the W Wndc bp thc 
where a foreign a pven in tbofe countries 

ducc Come hide chanceTn^lf co ? ,r,bu ‘ ed “> Pro- 
ric. Thor a~ j 3n ^ e ln *deas of the pco- 

the Malabar coait. whTch has notT ^ T hg' C a k" 

Mos'p 
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■' ftlosT of them ‘arc employed in the culture ofB O o K 
rice. - Near the’fields where they carry on this u 
work there is a kind of hut, into which they re- 
tire, when they hear a cry which always comes 
from a diftance, to give them notice of fonie order 
from the perfon on whom* they depend ; r to r which, 
they anfwer without coming out of their’ rctrcatl 
They take the fame precautions, whenever they 
arc warned by a confufcd kind of noife of the ap- 
proach of any man whatever. * If they have not 
time to 'hide themfelves; they fall proftrntc upon 
the ‘-ground, with their face downwards, with ail 
the marks of humiliation' which the fenfe of their 
difgracc- can fuggeft.: 'Whenever the harvefts do 
not ‘anfwer to the avidity of an oppreffive mailer, 
he fometimes cruelly fets fire to' the huts of thefe 
unhappy^hbourers ; and if they attempt to efcape 
the flames, which fcldom happens, he fires upon 
them without mercy. • ‘ 1 ' , ‘ . * 

. The condition of thefe wrctchcdpcople isthof. 
rible in every refperi, even in tlic manner in 
which they arc forced to provide for their moll 
urgent wants. - In the dulk of the evening they 
come out from their retreats in bands more 'or 
lefs numerous; they direffc their Heps towards the 
market, at a certain diftance from which they 
begin to bellow. The merchants approach, and 
the-Pouliats alk for what they want. They arc 
fupplied, and the provifions are laid for them upon 
the very fpot, where the money 'deftined for the 
payment of them has been previoufly depofited. 

"When the purchafers can be allured that they 
ihall not be fecn‘ by any one, they* come out 
from behind the hedge where they had conceal- 
ed themfelves,' and . carry away, with precipita- 
tion, what they have acquired ‘in >fo lingular, a 
manner. 

These 
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iooK' Tkes&. Pouiiats, however, the eternal object 
I* of contempt among the other, bribes, have, ex- 
spelled, as it is faid,, from*. among tliemfelves the 
Pouliches ftill more degraded. Thcfe, laft are 
forbidden the ufe of; fire, they arc not permitted 
to build huts, but areireduced to the necefiity of 
living in, a kind of neft, which, they make for 
tliemfelves. in the forcfls, .and upon the trees'. 
Whenpreffed with hunger, they howl likenvild 
beads to excite the companion of the paffengers- 
The moft charitable ampngthe Indians then de- 
posit fome rice or other food at the foot, of a tree, 
and retire with all poffible bade,- to give the fa- 
milhed wretch an opportunity of taking it without 
jueeting/with his benefa&or, who < would think 
himfelf polluted by coming near; him. 

This extreme difgracc into which a- confidcra- 
blc part of a .numerous nation is. plunged, lias 
ala ays appeared an inexplicable circumftance. 
.Men of the utraoft fagacity have never been able 
to conceive, how a people humane and fenfiblc 
could have brought tliemfelves to, reduce their 
own brethren to fo abjc& a 4 date. To fohe this 
difficulty let us be permitted to hazard a conjec- 
ture. In our half barbarous governments, dread- 
ful torments, or , an ignominious death, i arc allot- 
ted to thofc criminals who have didutbed, in a 
greater, or Icfs degree, the peace of fociety. May 
v c not therefore reafonahly fuppofc, that in the 
fbft climate of ilndia, a more moderate fyftetu of 
Jcgifladon may have been, fausfied with excluding 
from tbcir. tribes all kinds oflmalcfaftors., Ibis 
'puniflimcnt mud appear to them fuffiriem to put 
a Hop to the comnullion of fuch crimes j and it 
was certainly the bed adapted to a country where 
the efiufion of blood was always forbidden, by 
religious as well as moral principles. It would 
- * certainly 
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certainly. have ‘ been a very proper circumftance, book 
if the children had not inherited the infamy of , j* ^ 
their parents .but there wcrcaunfurmountablc * 
prejudices-' which militated again ft ; this - remftate* 
meut. j There never was an inftince of a .family 
being received again into a tribe, after it had once 
been expelled 1 from it. - > < t j * il.'i.'t 

The Europeans, by, living with tlicfc unhappy 
people! upon terms ot common, humanity, have 
at -length' made thccnfelves. alinofl equally -thq 
objects of delegation amongi the Indians-. This 
detcilation prevails even to this day in the Inland 
parts of -tile, country, where -the want 1 of inter* 
courfe keeps olive tbofc rooted prejudices,: which 
wear off gradually near theifca-coafts, where the 
interetts and- mutual; wants of commerce unite 
men with each, other, rand neceffarily .introduce 
juftcr notions of human, nature. >i, • • > • A 

- All thefe' clafles. arc for cverrfcparatcd from 
each other by unfurmountable barriers ; 'they arc 
not allowed, to* intermarry, live,’ or eat together. 
Whoever tranfgrcfles this rule,, is baniflied as a 
difgraceto his tribe. ’ > • .1 'j It j. .. . . ’ * 

Otr&tnigbt exped that thefe reparations fbould 
not cxift in the temples. s There we ought at 
leaft to recollect, that diftindions of birth’ arc 
merely a matter of. facial convention,! and that all 
men without: exception aro brethren,. and chib 
dren of The fame God :• but this 1 is by no means 
the cafe here.-,- Sonic of the tribes indeed, draw 
pear to the foot of the altars, and arc confounded 
with each- other • i but the lowed- of them feel the 
humiliating (late of’ their condition,* even in the 
Pagodas.. _ ’ , 

The religious fyilem which has given a fane* 
tion to the fuh ordination of rank among ; thc In r 
4ians, has not had fufficient influence to prevent 

* them 
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BOOK them entirely from afpiring to 'thole marks' of 
I- diftin&ion which are appropriated to the. fupertoc 

claffes. Ambition, fo natural 'to mankind, has 
fometimes exerted itfelf, and lingular expedients 
have been -tried by men of relUefs fpirit, to marc 
with the Bramins the* veneration of the multitude ; 
this has given rife to a race of monks < known in 
India by the name of Jogueys. . - 

Men of ail the refpedablc tribes or cades arc 
permitted to follow this clafs of life; nothing more 
is required ofi them than to -emulate -the Bra- 
mins in abftra&ed contemplation and indole’nce ; 
but at the fame time they are obliged to furpafs 
them, in aufterities. Accordingly, the feverities 
which our mod cntbufiallic. monks' imgofc .upon 
tbcrnfelvcs, are not to' be compared* to the hor- 
rible torments to which an. Indian monk devotes 
himfelf. The Jogueys,. bent under the weight of 
their chains, ftrctched>upon a dunghill, and ex- 
tenuated by mortifications, watching, and fading> 
exhibit a fpe&acle intcredtng to the multitude. • 
Most of them go about the country, where 
they receive the homage of the people,! and eve» 
of the great, who either from motives of prin- 
ciple or policy, often defeend from their ele- 
phants, to prottratcthcmfelves at the feet of thefe 
difgufting mortals. 'Fruits, flowers, and perfumes 
arc offered to them on all fidcs. ' They demand 
with" haughtinefs what they want, and receive 
what is-prcfcntcd to them as’ a tribute; nor.docs 
this arrogance ever leffen the veneration that is 
paid to them. . The obje& of their ambition is to 
colled materials for planting- trees, for digging 
ponds, and for repairing or building pagodas. 

Titosk, among them who prefer living in the 
woods, are vifited in their fol tude by numbers 
of women whofc rank is not fuffleient to oblige 

them 
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them 'to lead a reclufe life, and specially thole B O O K, 
tvho have no children, f hey often find tn their . . * 

pilgrimage an end to their lierility, which is more 
ignominious in India than any tvhere^ elfc. 

° Tin: men of this order, whofe miracles have 
been mod- extolled by report, are drawn towards 
the cities,- where they fix their refidcnce : but Hill 
they live under tents, or in the open air. There 
it is that they receive marks of refpeft from all 
quarters, and that they give their advice, which 
is eagerly fought after. .They fcarce ever conde- 
feend to vilit even the palaces where their prefence 
would be eftcemed the higheft honour. If they 
fomerimes yield to the mtreaties of fome woman 
of very confiderable rank, their fandals which 
they leave at the door, give notice to the huf- 

bandthathe is not allowed to enter. • 

Tint marvelous of the Indian mythology is lefs 
agreeable, and lefs alluring than that of the 
Greeks. They have a feape-horfe, analogous to 
the rcape-goat of the Jews. • They admit, as we 
do, good and bad angels. The Lord, faith the 
Shatter, formed the refolution of creating beings, 
who might partake of his glory. He fpoke, and 
angels role into exifience ; they fang in concert 
the praifes of their Creator, and harmony reigned 
in the celellial regions, when two of thefe fpirits 
having, revolted, drew a legion after them. .The 
Supreme Behig drove them into a place ot tor- 
ment, from whence they were rcleafed at the in- 
tercctlion of the faithful angels, upon conditions, 
which at once infpired them with joy and terror. 

The rebels were fimtenced, under dilfercnt forms, 
to undergo, . in the lowed of the filtccn planets, 
punilhments proportionate to the enormity of 
tllcir firli offence ; accordingly, each angel under- 
went ciglity-fcvcn ttanfmigrations upon earth. 
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boo*K before he- animated*, the body 'of acowVwhtcI* i 
l ■ holds the'higheftrank among the* animal* tribes; 

’ v " ' Thefe different, tranfinigrations areTo many. Rages- 
of expiation, 'preparatory- to a ftatc’of probation, 
which* commences i as I foon as- the angel- tranfmi- 
grates from Ubc-body of the cow into- that oka 
human being: in 1 this Situation the. Creator* cti» 
larges his intclle&ual faculties,* and : conflitutcs 
lum‘ a free agent y and his good or -bad conduct- 
haftens or retards the- time' of his'- pardon. ' The 
good -are, at' their* death,- re-united to the Su- 
premo Being,' and the wicked begin anew the aera 
of their expiation, i* . » **«. 

. Prom this tradition it appears’,: that" the ';mci 
• tempfychofis is "an- i&ual* puni(hmcnty» and’* that 
thc-fouls which* -animate -thc'*gcnerality- of’ tho ' 
brute creation; -are * nothing .-'more 1 than: wicked 
{pints.*' This explanation -is certainly not univer- 
fally adopted in India.'- It- was •probably' invented •’ 
by fome' devotee' of a melancholy' and* .rigid caft, 
for the' dottrinc. of the'tranfihlgratioiv of fouls'" 
feems originally to have been' founded rather on 
hope than fear:- • f’ ‘ •' ‘ - 
In fafl, it is natural to’fuppofe that it was only 
adopted at firR as an idea that flattered and Toothed 
mankind, and would . eafily be -embraced in it'" 
country -where men living, under the influence “ 
of- a^delicious climate and -a- mild government, : 
began to be fenfible of the fhortneft-of lifeA-'A' 
fyllcni;’ therefore,: which. extended 1 >t beyond it’s , 
natural limits ■ coultl not fail to be well- received; ' 
It is a confolation to' an old man,-- who -fees/ him- 
ielf i defected by all that is dear to him,' to iroa-' 
gine that hW-enjoymentS will Rill' remain, and 
that his diflolution only opcn3 -, a paflage," to ' ano- 
ther fccnc of exigence.’ - At' the fame time, it is " ; 
equally a matter of- confolation ‘to the friends who } - 
- ” ■ attend 
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attend him in his lad moments, to think, that iivB.o o Kt 

leaving the vrorld.be docs not rclinquilh the hopes *• 

of rifing once more into life. Hence was tlie rife 
and pxogrefs of the doctrine of t ran finig ration. 

Heafon, diflatisfied with this illufion, may urge in 
\ain, that, without, rccollcftion. there can be no 
continuance or identity of being ; aud that if a 
man does not remember that he has cxifted, he is 
in the fame Otuation as if he had never cxifted be-, 
fore : — Sentiment adopted what rcafon difallourcd. 

The fli after, no doubt, has given a greater aic 
of feverity to . the do&rine of the metempfyeho- 
fis, with a view of making, it more htftrumcjjtal 
in fupporting the fyftcm of morality ncccffary to 
be eltablUhcd. Accordingly, upon this idea of 
tranfmigration confide red in the light of, a punifti- 
ment, the fliaftcr explains the duties which the 
angels were required to perform. . The principal . 
ones were charity, abftinencc from animal food, 
and a fcrupulous adherence, to the profeflion of 
their anceftors. . Tb»s» lad-mentioned prejudice, 
in which all theft people agree, notwithftanding 
they differ in their opinions concerning it’s origin, 
is without example, unlefs it be among the an- 
cient Egyptians, whofe inftitutions and thofe i of 
the Indians have certainly, fome hiftorical relation 
to each other, which i$ now unknown to us. . But 
though the Egyptian laws eftabliflicd a diftin&ion 
of ranks, none were held in contempt ; while, "on 
the contrary, the laws. of.Brama, by the intro-, 
dudtion, perhaps, of forae, abufes, feem to have 
condemned one part of the ’.nation to pain and 
infamy. 

It is evident from the civil code, that the In- 
dians were almoft as civilized when Brama infti- 
tuted his laws, as they are at prefent. Whenever 
a community, begins to alfume a certain . form, it 

naturally 
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book naturally divides into feveral claffcs, according: 
, *• to the variety and extent of thofe arts that arc' 

neceffary to fupplyrit’s demands. 

It was doubtlefs the intention of Brama, in 
confirming thefe" 'different profellions by fan&ions 
in religion, and in confining the exercife of them 
perpetually to the fame families, to give them a 
lofting cftablifhment on political principles; but 
he did not forefec that by thefe means he fhould 
obftrutft the progrefs of difeoveries, which in 
future might give rife to new- occupations. * ’Ac- 
cordingly, if we may judge from the fcrupulous 
attention paid by the Indians - at this day to“ the 
laws of Brama, we may affirm that induftry has’ 
made no advances among this people lincc the 
time of this legiflator ; and that they were ahnoffr 
as civilized as they are at prefent, when they firlt 
received his laws. This remark is fufficient to 
give us an idea of the antiquity of thefe people/ 
who have made no’ improvements in knowledge, 
fince an mra which feems" to be the moll ancient* 
in hiflory. , *' 

Different kinds of food were preferibed by 
. Brama for thefe rcfpcclive tribes. 1 he military, 
and fomc other cafles, arc allowed to cat venifon 
and mutton; fome hufbandmen and mechanics 
arc -indulged in the ufc of fifh; while others lUe* 
only on milk and vegetables. The Bramins cat 
nothing that has had life. In general thefe peo- 
ple arc extremely fober; but their nbftmcnceis' 
more or left rigid, in proportion to the degree of 
labour their profdfions require. They arc mar- 
ried in their infancy. 

.The extravagant cuftom of bur) mg the living 
with the dead, has prevailed in the old as well a> 
in the new hemifphcrc ; among barbarous and 
’ civilized nations, in the moll defeat as in themoflL. 
* . populous 
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populous regions. Countries which never had book 
any communication with each other, have equally v 1 
exhibited this cruel fpeftacle. Pride, excelUvc v—* -* 

fdf-lovc, and other pailions or vices, may have 
led men into the fame error m different climates. 

It may however be prefumed, that a practice 
fo evidently contrary to reafon, has been rhiefly 
derived from the do&rmc of the refurreSton af 
the body, and of a future life. The hope of be- 
ing ferved in the other world by the fame perfon3 
who have obe)cd us m this, has been the caufc 
of the have being faenficed on the tonib of his 
mailer, and the wife on the corpfc of her huf- 
band. Accordingly, all the records of this hind 
bear witnefi, that thefe facrifices arc molt fre- 
quently made upon the alhes of Princes. 

According to this principle, the Indians ought 
never to have been led all ray by the idea of fuch 
an extravagant cuftotn. lhcir prejudice in fa- 
vour of the metempfjehofis is well known. They 
have always believed, and probabl) they will ever 
adhere to the fame pcrfuafion, that the foul, at 
the dilTolution of the bod), goes to animate an- 
other, and that thefe fucccffivc and continual 
tranfmigrauons will never ceafc. IIow is it polfl- 
blc, that with fuch a fyfteni, it can have been 
fuppofed that the allies of a wife would be mixed 
with thofc of a hulband, from whom flic wa» to be 
feparated ctcrnall) ? This is one of thofc number- 
left inconfilltncics which in all parts of the world 
degrade the human mind. 

lr his been a matter of doubt upon what pnn- 
oj le tint mllttuhon has been founded, dll our 
opinions were determined upon this point b) the 
publication of the civil code t.f Indoftan, t. inf- 
lated irouv the bluuhm. 

Not. i. G 


L 
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b'o 0 K. The widows of- the Indians, what even: propen-; 
iity every living. creature' may have to it’s own 
prefervation, refolvc upon the Sacrifice l of theic 
lit es with degree oh boldnefs. , If they. /hould 
xecede fxQUVit, they would he, degraded, covered 
with rags*’ devoted to the nieaneft employments, 
and defpifed by the lowed of- the Haves. TUele 
motives may poffibly have, fome {hare in ilr eng liv- 
ening their refolution but they are chiefly urged 
on to this defperate acb<from the, fear of. leaving 
an odious memory behind them ; and of corifign* 
ing to infamy them children, whom they Ipve with 
a degree of tendernefs, which our more obdurate 
hearts have never experienced. . * ' . ? 

These horrid feenes are fortunately becoming 
every day lefs frequent, • The Europeans net er 
permit them in the territories over which their 
dominion extends.. Some Mooriflj Pririces have 
alfo proferibed them in tbeir provinces.,- Thofc 
among them whom the third of gold has induced 
fbll to fuifer. them, have fet this permiffion at fo 
high a, price,, that it can fcldom, be purchafed. 
But even this difficulty fometimes. increafes the 
cagernefs to obtain, it. There are .women, who 
hate been known to detote themfclves for a long 
time to the mod humiliating and hardeft. labour; 
in order to collect the fums required for this ex- 
travagant fuicide. 1 , / 

- A Br amin’s widow, joung, beautiful, and 
engaging, was defirous of exhibiting this tragic 
feenc at Surat; but her foil citations w ere not com- 
plied with. T he lady, full of indignation, took a 
bandtul of burning coals, and, fccnimgly regard- 
lefs of the paiu, faui m a firm tone to the Nabob : 
Ccrjidcr not akr.e the lender neft of my age and of my 
fex ; fee iK.ibuhat mfzrjihdtly l bold this fr? in my 
bands ; and know that Aith equal co> fancy I jhall 
threw myfclf into lie flames* ... 
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, Truth, falfehood, (harac, and all forts ofBOOK 
civil or religious prejudices are therefore capable , *» 

of exalting the mind of man to a contempt of life, 
the greatefl of all blcfiings j of death, the great- 
eft of all terrors ; and of pain, the greateft of all 
evils. Short-flighted legiflators, why have ye not 
difeovered this powerful fpring of aftion ? Or, if 
ye have knowp it, why have ye not availed your- 
fclves of it to attach us to our duties 2 "What good 
fathers, what obedient children, what true friends, 

\chat faithful citizens w ould ye not have made of 
us, by the mere diftribution of thq motives of 
honour and lhame ? If in the Malabar country* 
the fear of contempt urges a young woman to 
throw herfelf into the flames ; in what part, of the 
world would not the fame principle induce a 
mother to.fuckle her own child, or a. wife to be 
true to her hulband. 

This kind of courage, which is founded on pre- 
judice rather than on character, is the only one 
the Indians poftefs. In other refpe&s they are of 
a weak, mild, and humane difpofition, and almoft 
Grangers to feveral of the pallions that pre\ail 
among us.. What motive of ambition indeed 
could there be among men deftined to continue 
always in the fame ftate ? The conftant and re- 
peated exejrcife of the religious ceremonies is the 
only pleafure moft of them enjoy. They loye 
peaceable labour and an indolent life, and often 
quote this paflage of one of their favourite au- 
thors : ’Tis better to f.t jhll than to walk ; better to 
Jleep than to awake \ but death is better than all. 

Tjjeih conftitution, and the e-veeflive beat of 
their climate, docs not, as it has otten been faid, 
reftrain the impetuofity of their fenfual appetites, 
or weaken thcip propenfity to amorous pleafures. 

The multitude of courtcfans with which the 
G a country 
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book country abounds, and the attention of the parents 

v to marry their children before the fexes can have 5 

any intercourfe with each other, are proofs of the 
violence of their paffions. They are alfo addict- 
ed to avarice, the vice of weak bodies, and nar- 
row minds. « ** 

Their arts are of little' confequence. If we 
except their cottons, there is nothing that comes 
from India that has either tafte or elegance. The 
fciences are ftill more negle&ed ; and the know- 
ledge of the moll learned Bramins does not go' 
beyond the calculation of an eclipfe. Before the 
Tartars had penetrated into this country, there 
was not a fingle bridge thrown over the rivers to 
make them paflablc. Nothing can be more 
wretched than the houfes of prayer they have 
lately built. The ancient pagodas, it is true, 
aflonifft us by their fohdity and extent ; but their 
JtruCture and ornaments are of the worft kind. 
Beprcfentations of animals and miracles, coarfely 
carved in brick, cover the outfide as well as the 
infide of the walls. In the midft of the temple, 
upon an altar richly ornamented. Hands a divinity 
of acoloffal fize, which is blackened by thefmoke 
of the lights that are conftantly burning round it, 
and the iront of which is always turned towards 
the principal gate, in order that thofe*among it’s 
worlhippers, to whom the entrance of the fanc- 
tuary is forbidden, may hate a view of the objeCt 
of their adoration. When the people repair to 
their exercifes of devotion, tjtcy are ulhered in by 
the found of tnulic, and they carry fans for the 
purpofe of keeping off infers. The mode of 
doing homage to the idol, is by fongs, dances, 
and offerings. If the reputation of the divinity 
be fpread tar abroad, thoufands* of pilgrims, in 
large caravans, are feen flocking in from the moll 
' diftant 
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dlftant places, who, in the courfe of their journey, B 
are treated with the moil generous holpitality. 
Thefe pious fanatics arc never /lopped in thefe 
laborious expeditions by the needhty of pa) ing 
to the Mogul government a tribute proportioned 
to their quality. 

The military clafs have chofcn to fix their reft- 
deuce in the northern provinces, and the pcni«- 
fula is chiefly inhabited by the interior tribes. 
Hence it has happened, that all the powers who 
have attacked India* on' the fide of 'the fea, have 
met with fo little refinance. It may not be im- 
proper to remind thofe philofophcrs, who main- 
tain that man is an animal deftined to fubfift upon 
the fruits of the earth, that the military people 
who indulge in animal food, are more robuft, 
courageous and animated, and live longer than 
thofe ofhhe other claffes who feed upon vegeta- 
bles. It mull however be acknowledged, that 
the difference between the inhabitants of the north 
and fourb, is of too uniform a cafi to be attributed 
entirely to the particular kind of nourilhmeut 
they ule. On one hand, the cold, the elaflicity of 
the air, lefs fertility, and more labour and exer- 
cife, with a more varied kind of life ; all thefe cir- 
curaltances increafe the appetite and the firength, 
excite a fpirit of refolution and aftivity, and give 
a firmer tone and a longer power of duration to 
the organs : on the other, the heats of the fouth, 
together with great quantities of fruit, the facility 
of fubfifting without an a&ive life, a confiant 
perfpiration, a more free and lavifh ufe of the 
Tirtiufj \x> •puptfr.fnon, more mhdigente 

in effeminate pleafurcs, ami a fedentary and uni- 
form courfe of exiflcnce ; thefe feveral circum- 
flances, while they increafe the number of biuhs, 
occafion a fpeedver diffolution. Upon the whole 
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poo Kit fliould fcem, that though man was not by nature 
L formed to confume the flefh of animals, he is en- 
'~"‘ v ’ dued with a power of accommodating himfelf to 

the various modes of life that prevail in every 
different! climate y he 5 therefore feeds upon the 
fpoils of the chacc, upon the produce of the wa- 
ters, or upon the fruits of the earth; and 'be- 
comes cither’ a fliepberd or a hufbandinan, ac- 
cording to the fertility or barrennefs of the foil 
he inhabits. * I 1 . * 

The religion of Brarna, though fmiple in it's 
origin, is divided into cighty-tnree fetts, which 
agree irl Come fundamental points, and have no 
difputes about the reft: they live in amity with 
men of aUprofeffions, becaufe their own does not 
oblige them to make profelytes. The Indian’s 
feldom admit ftrangers to their worfhip, and al- 
ways with extreme rclu&ance. This was ih foine 
meafure the fpirit of the ancient fupcrftitions,' ak 
appears from the example of the Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Homans : 'and though 
it has occalioned lefs ravages than the zeal of 
making converts, yet ftill it prevents the inter 1 - 
courfe of fociety, and raifes an additional barrier 
between one people and another. 

When we ejonfider how bounteoufly nature has 
provided for the happinefs of thefe fertile coun- 
tries, where 'every want is eafily fupplied ; and 
where the compaffionate caft and moral fyftem of 
the natives render them equally averfe from per- 
fection and the v fpirit or conqueft, we cannot 
help lamenting that a barbarous inequality fhould 
have diftinguiftied one part of the nation by power 
and privileges, while wretebednefs and infamy 
arc allotted to the reft of the inhabitants. What 
can be the caufc of this ftrangc abufe of rcafon * 
It muft doubtlefs be traced to that principle 

which 
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which has been the conftant fourcc of nil the ca- c o o k. 
latnttics that have befallen the inhabitants of this, _*•_ ^ 
globe. ' . . . ! . 

We need only fuppofe. that a powerful people, 
with few lights to dircQ them, adopt an original 
error," which ignorance brings into 'credit : this 
error foon becomes general, and is made the bafts 
of an entire fyftem of. politics and morality; and 
men foon begin to find that their moft innocent 
propenfities’ are in' oppofition with their duties. 

In order to conform to this new plan of morality, 
perpetual violence mufti be offered to die plan of 
nature.. This continual ftrugglc will introduce a 
moft amazing contrariety into their manners.; and 
the nation will be compofcd of a fet of wretches, 

■who will pafs their lives in mutually tormenting 
each other, and accuiing nature. Such is the 
picture of all' the people upon earth, excepting, 
perhaps, 'a few fociettes of lavages.' Abfurd pre- 
judices have perverted human rcaRm, and even 
ilifled that inilintt which teaches animals to refift 
oppreffiomand tyranny.* Multitudes of .the human 
race really believe rherafehes to be the property 
o£ a itnall number of men who opprefs them. 

Such is the fatal progreft of that original error, 
which impofture has either produced or kept up 
in the mind of man. May true knowledge revive 
thofe rights of rcafonable beings, which to be re- 
covered, need only to be felt 1 ^agesr of the earth, 
philofopliers of every nation, it is youc’s alone to 
make laws, by pointing out thefe rights' to jour 
fellow. citizens. Take the glorious refolutiorv to 
inftruft jour fellow-creatures, and be allured, that 
if truth is longer in difiufing and, eftabliGii.ig Ufelf 
than error; jet ids empire is more fohd and 
lafting. Error paffeth away ; but truth remains. 
Mankind, allured by the expectation of happinck. 
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book the road to which you will fhew them, will liftcn 
to you with attention. Excite a fcnfe of fliarae in 
the breads of tbofe numerous hireling flayes, who 
are always ready, at the command of their mailers, 
to dcllroy their fcllow-citizcns. Roufc all the 
powers of human nature to.oppofc. this fubver- 
fion of focial laws. Teach mankind that liberty 
is the mdUuttotl of God >. authority that of man. 
Expofe thofe myllenous arts which hold the world 
in chains and darknefs: let the people be fcnfibltf 
how far their credulity has been impofed upon j 
let. them re- aflame with one accord the ufe of 
their faculties, and vindicate the honour of the 
human race. . - " : . > . 

Bbsjde the natives, the Portugucfe found Mo- 
hammedans iu India, fotne of whom came from 
the borders of Africa. Mod of them were de- 
. feendants of the Arabs, who had . either fettled 
here or made incurfions. They had pofleffed 
thcmfelvcs of all the countries, as far as the Indus, 
by the force of arms. The moll enterprifing among 
them had afterwards palled this river, and pene- 
trated by degrees as far as the extremities of the 
Eaft. On this immenfc continent they. became the 
factors of Arabia and. Egypt, atid rvere. treated 
with diftinguithed refpc£t> by all the fovereigtu 
who wilhed to keep up an intercourfe with thefe 
countries. .. Here they > multiplied' exceedingly.? 
for as their religion allowed) po]igamy,i they mar- 
ried in every place where. they made any (lay. 

- Their fuccefs was Hill more rapid and Jailing 
in she iflands that lie fcattered itr this ocean. The 
want of commerce procured them the bed recep- 
tion both from princes and their. fubje£ts..< .They 
foon rofe to the higheft dignities in - thefe petty 
dates, and became the arbiters of -government. 

They took advantage of -the. fuperiority of their 

know* 
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.knowledge, and the fupport they received from book 
their country, to eftabhlh an univerfal dominion. 

The defpots and their .vaffals, in order to ingra- 
tiate themfelve* with them, abandoned a religion 
to which they had no great attachment, for new 
opinions which were to procure them fome ad- 
vantages. This facrifice was the lefs difficult for 
them, as the preachers^ of the Koran made no 
fcruple of mixing ancient fuperftitions among 
.thofe they wiflied to eftabhlh. . . 

, Thxsl Mohammedan Arabs, who were apoftlcs 
and merchants at the fame time, had already pro- 
pagated their religion bypurclufiug a great num- 
ber of (laves, to whom, after they had been cir- 
cumcifed and inftru&ed in their dottrinc, they 
gave their freedom ; but as a certain pride pre- 
vented thpm from mixing their blood with that of 
thefe freedmen, the latter have in procefs of time 
become a diftinft people, inhabiting the coaft of 
the Indian peninfula from Goa to Madrafs. They 
underhand neither thePerfian, the Arabian, nor 
the Moorifli .language, and confine'themfelves tp 
that of the countries in which they live. Their 
religion is a fpecies of Mohammedanifm extreme- 
ly corrupted by Indian fuperftitions. On the coalt 
of Coromandel, where they are known by the 
name of Coolies, they are brokers, fecretaries, 
merchants and failors ; and on the Malabar coaft, 
where they are called.Pooliahs, they exercife the 
fame profeffions, though with lefs credit ; for their 
avaricious, falfe, and fanguinary characters occa- 
fion a general nuftruft, 

Indostan* which has fince been alinoft entire- Conduftof 
ly reduced by war under a foreign yoke, was, at 
the arrival ol the Portuguefe, divided between the the Mar- 
kings of Carabaya, Delhi, Bifnagar, Narzingua 
And Calicut, each of which reckoned fevcral fo- 

vercigns. 
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BOOK, vcrcigns, more orlefs powerful, 1 among their tri- 
butanes. The laft of thefe monarchs, who is bet- 
Ci ~' r ' ter known by thename-'of Zamorin, T which an- 
• fwers to that of emperor, than by the name of his 
capital city, poflefled- the moil maritime Rates, 
and his empire extended overall the Malabar. , ’ 
There is an ancient tradition, that when the 
Arabs began to cRabIHh thcmfclves in India in 
the eighth centuryi the king of Malabar was fo 
highly pleafed with their religion, that he not 
only embraced the Mohammedan faith, but-alfo 
refolvcd to end his days at Mecca. Calicut, the 
place where he embarked, attracted fo much the 
notice and refpc& of the Moors, that they infen- 
fibly acquired the habit of carrying their fhips 
there. This port, however inconvenient and dan- 
gerous it was, became, from the mere efteft of 
this fuperftition,' the richelt Raple'of thefe coun- 
tries. Precious Rones, pearls, amber, ivory, chi- 
na-ware, gold and filver,filks and cottons, indigo, 
fugar, fpices, valuable woods, perfumes, beauti- 
ful varnithes, and whatever adds to the luxuries 
of life, were brought there from all parts ‘of the 
EaR. Some of thefe rich commodities came by 
fea ; but as navigation was neither fo fafe, nor _ 
purfued with fo much fpirir as it hath been fmcc, 
a great part of them was conveyed by land oit the 
backs'of'oxen and elephants. I 1 < 

Gama, informed of' thefe particulars at- Me- 
linda, where he touched, took an able pilot from 
thence to condu& him to thht port in which Com- 
merce was the moR flourilhing-. 1 ! Here he fortu- - 
natcly met 1 with a -Moor of Tunis, Who'uhder- 
ftood the Portiiguefe language, and who having 
been an aRonilhedwitnefs ol the exploits of thefe 
people on the coaft of 'Barbary, had conceived an 
attachment for them, whicl* fofe fupcrior to his 

prepr- 
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prejudices. This predile&ion engaged the Moor BOOK 
to exert himfelf to the utmoft of lus power jn the t 1 
fervice of thefe people, who placed an implicit v J 
confidence in him. He procured Gama an au- 
dience of the Zamorm, who prqpofed an alliance, 
and a treaty of commerce with the king hismafter* 

This was upon the point of being concluded, 
when the Mufiuhnen found means to excite luf- 
picions agamft a rival power, whofc courage, acti- 
vity and knowledge they dreaded lhe reports 
they made to him of the ambition and reliefs 
fpirit of the Portugucfe, made fuch an imprdfion 
on the muid of the prince, that he refohed to 
deftroy thofc adventureu to whom he had juft 
before given fo favourable a reception, ' 

Gama, apprized of this change by his faithful 
guide, fent his brother back to the fleet, with the 
following mftrufhons If yen Jhouli l ear that / 
am thrown into prtfcn x or pat to d*alb x forbid you y 
as your ccmmamLi , cither to come to m / aJfJTancc, or 
avenge mj death , Jet fail unmcdiaUly, and tiform 
the ling of ibc par tic dais cf our voy 7g« 

Fohtonmily the PortUguele were not re- 
duced to thefe extremities lhe Zamorm, how- 
ever defirous, did not dare to Ciriy his defign i ito 
execution , and the admiral was, allowed to return 
to his fleet After making fame well tuned re- 
prifals, which procured a refhtution of the mer* 
chandife and of the hoftages he had left in Call- 
cut, he failed for Europe ' 

It is impofiible to defcribe the joy that pre- 
vailed at Liflion on his return lhe inhabitant* 
beheld thcmte'lves on the point oF cRabhfhmg the 
richcft commerce m the world, and being as 
much addiScd to fuperlhtion as to avarice, flat- 
tered themfelves at the fame time that they ibould 
propagate their religion, either by perfuanon, or 
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EooKby the force of arms. The popes, who omitted 
. 1 no opportunity of confirming their opinion of 

y their fupreme authority upon earth, gave the 
Portuguefe all the coafis they Ihould difeover in 
the Haft, and infpired this little (late with all the 
folly of conquelfc 

Numbers were eager to embark on board the 
new fleet that was fitted out for the expedition to 
India lhirteen veffcls that failed from the Ta- 
gus, under the command of Alvares Cabral, ar- 
rived at Calicut, and reftored fome of the Zamo- 
nn’s fubjefts, whom Gama had carried away with 
him. lhefe Indians fpoke m the moil favourable 
terms of the treatment they had received , but it 
was a long time before the Zamorin was recon- 
ciled to the Portuguefe, the Moonfh party pre- 
vailed, and the people of Calicut, feduced by 
iheir intrigues, maflacred fifty of the adventurers 
Cabral, in revenge, burnt all the Arabian velfels 
in the harbour, cannonaded the town, and then 
failed firftto Cochin, and afterwards to Cananor. 

The kings of both thefe towns gave him fpices, 
offered him gold and lilver, and propofed an alli- 
ance with him againfl the Zamorin, to whom they 
were tributaries The kings of Onor, Culan, and 
fcveral other prmces made the fame overtures, 
flattering themfelves that they fhould all be re 
lieved from the tribute they paid to the Zamorm, 
that they Ihould extend the fionticrs of their do 
minions, and fee their harbours crowded with the 
fpoils of Alia Phis general infatuation procured 
to the Portuguefe fo great an afeendant over the 
whole country of Malabar, that wherever they 
appeared they gave the law "No fovercign was 
fuffered to enter into an alliance with them, un 
lefs he would acknowledge hmifelf dependent on 
the court oi Lifbon, give leave that a citadel 

fhould 
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fliould be built in his capital, and fell his mer- Boot 
chandife at the price fixed by the buyer. The . 1 • 
foreign merchant was obliged to wait till the 
Portuguefe had completed their lading ; and no 
perfon was fuffered to navigate thefe feas without 
producing pafiports' from them. The wars in 
which they were unavoidably engaged, gave little 
interruption to their trade ; with a fmall number 
of men they defeated numerous armies j their 
enemies met with them every where, and always 
* fled before them ; and, in a fiiort time, the Ihips 
of the Moors, of the Zamorin and his dependents., 
no longer dared to make their appearance. 

The Portuguefe, thus become the conquerors 
of the Eaft, were perpetually fending rich car- 
goes to their own country, which refonnded with 
the fame of their exploits. The port of Lilbon 
gradually became the refort of all the traders 
in Europe, and the grand mart of Indian com- 
modities; for the Portuguefe, who brought them 
immediately from India, fold them at a lower rate 
than the merchants of other nations. 

To fecure and extend thefe advantages, it be- 
came neceflary to call in the aid of reflexion to 
correct and Urcngthcn what had hitherto been 
the offspring of chance, of a Angular intrepjditi ; 
and a happy concurrence of circumftances. It 
was neceflary to eftablifh a fyftem of power and 
commerce, which, at the fame time that it was 
extenfive enough to take in all objc&s, fliould be 
fo well connected, that all the parts of the grand 
edifice intended to be raffed, fliould mutually 
ilreogihen each other. 'Notwithftanding the in- 
formation the court of Lifbon had received from 
the accounts tranfmitted irom India, and the 
teftimony of thofc who had hitherto been intruded 
with the management of it’s interefls in that 
v. quarter; 
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BOO K quarter it wifely repofed all it's confidence m 
1 Alphonfo Albuquerque, the mpft thfcermng of 
^ rrv all the Portuguese who bad vifited Afia. { j 

r T he. new viceroy acquitted himfelf beyond ex- 
pectation. jhe found it neceflayy that Portugal 
fliould have <a fcttlement pdnch might eafily jjs 
defended, where there was a gopd harbour and a 
wholefome-air, and where the Portuguefe might 
refrdli themfelves* after the fatigues of their pafj 
fage from Europe. With thisjvujw he cad his 
eyes upon Goa, which he forefaw would be" an 
unportant'acquifitlon to Lilbon. . ( 

Congueft Goa, which rifes in the form of an amphuhea- 
the Pwtu- trc *T IS l* tuate ^ near l hc middle of the goad* of 
suefe * Malabar, upon an ifland feparated frqm thg con-v 
tment by the two branches of a river, which if- 
fuing from the Balagate mountains, fa\ls into the 
fea at the diftance ot three leagues from the cit), 
after having formed under it’s walls one of the 
fined harbours m the world- Numerous canals 
formed entirely by the handrof nature, thick 
woods with very good roads through them, mea-j 
dovvs enamelled with an infinite variety of flowers, 
Villas in the moft pleafing- fituations j all contri? 
bute to render this a delightful ifland, the cir- 
cumference of which may be about ten leagues , 
and the land exhibits an agreeable variety of 
valhes and nfing grounds. Before the entrance 
into the road, we obfeive the two peninfulas of 
Salfette and Barda, which ferve the double pur- 
pofes of defence and flicker to the citj. They 
are guarded by Forts lined with artillery, where 
all flnps are obliged to flop before they come to 
an anchor in the harbour. 

GoA, though not fo eonfiderable at that time 
as it has been Unce, was looked upon as the moft 
advantageous poll in India. .It belonged to the 

king 
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king of;hcJQecai\i butldalcan, who was intruft-E-o o.K. 
cd with, th? government' of it, had; affumed; an , 
independency, and endeavoured* to., extend his. 
power in Malabar. i, "While this ufurper was pur-- 
luing his fchemes on.ttie continent,-. Albuquerque^ 
appea,red.;befQrc.the gates of Goa,- took the city 
by ftoripj apd acquired.; this .valuable advantage, 
with very little lqf$. , * * i: *. » , * * 

V Id alcan, informed of, the lofs he had fuftained, 
did .not , helitate f a. moment .what r meafurcs, hc : 

Ihould take. In' conjun&ioiy, even with, the, In- 
dians,; hi^:.enemies,"w|ip, were aiipofl; as much jn- , 
terefted iathis matter ps.himfelf,* he marched to- 
wards the capital, .with a. degree of -expedition 
never, be fore, knQvvn in that country. ; .The Por- 
tuguefe haying no.firip footing there,. and finding 
tliemfelves .unable to preferve their conquefi:,- re- 
treated ;tp their fliips ; vvhi ch kept their ftation in 
the harbour, and fent to. Cochin ; for ; a reinforce- 
ment. 1 Wiiilp i they, were .-.waiting. for .it,- their 
provifion^ failed. -. Idajcan offered them a fupply, 
giving them to underftand,’ That be'thofe , to con-} 
qucr by arniSy and not by fapiine ^ , It was cuftomary 
at that time,- in the Indian wars, for.the armies 
tofuffcf ptpyifions-tqbe carried .to their enemies.- 
Albuquerque .rejected the ;offer- made him, with 
this reply, That bc wquld receive no prefents from 
Idalcan till itbey pvere friends. .The fuccour ha; 
hourly expected never arrived, ,•••<■ 

► , Th 1 9 difappointment determined him to-retreat, 
and to poftpone the execution; of his, darling pro? 
jett to ajno re, favourable opportunity, .which pre- 
fented/itfclf a few. months^ after. Idalcan being 
obliged to take the field again to preferve .his do- 
minions from abfolutc definition, , Albuquerque 
made a fudden attack upon Goa, which he carried 
by ftorm, and fortified himfelf in the- plage, _ As 
-•i the. 
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boor the harbour of Calicut was good for nothing, an 
*• ccafcd to be frccpitMcd by the Arabian vefleis, a 
J h's trade and riclicb were tratisicrrcd to this cit; 
which became the metropolis of all tlicPortuguc: 
fettle ments m India. 

Tin natives of the country were too weak, to 
difpinted, and too much at variance, to put a fie 
to the fucccfs of this enterprising nation. - Nt 
thing remained to be done but to guard again 
the Egyptians, nor was the lcaft precaution uth< 
omitted or ncglc&cd. 

Manner in Egypt, winch is confidcred as the parent of a 
Euro* ll, * s hiftoncal antiquities, the fourcc of policy, and tli 
cun^Un* nurfery of arts and fcicnccs, after having rcmainc 
*™*° won for ages in a ftatc of reparation from the rdt c 
forVthe ~ the world, who were held m contempt by th 
Portu- wife country, underftood and praftilcd navig. 
douLieit ^ tlon * *hc ‘“habitants had long ncgle&ed tli 
die Ca^ Mediterranean, where they did not certainly c' 
Cooa p C £t any great advantages, and directed the 
ope ’ courfe towards the Indian ocean/ which was tli 
true channel of wealth. 

Si ruck, with' the fit union of this country bt 
tween two Teas, one of which opens the road t 
the Ealt, and the other to the Wert, Alexande 
formed the defign of (King the feat of lusempir 
in Egypt, and ot making it the center of trade t 
the whole world. Tin* prince, who had mot 
difcemment than any other conqueror, faw that 
it were poilible to form an union between Ins pre 
fent and future acquifitions, he mull make choic 
of a. country which nature fceins to have placet 
as. it were, in contact with Africa and Afu t 
conned them with Europe. The premature deal 
of the greatell commander that lnrtory and fabl 
have held up to the admiration of mankinc 
would for ever have annihilated thefe vaft pre 
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je&s, had they not been in part purfued by B O o e, 
Ptolemy, one of his lieutenants; who, upon the . *1 

divifion of the moft magnificent fpoil ever known, ' 

claimed Egypt for Jiis fliare. i \ , , s 

In, the reign of ‘this new foNereign andjhisdnt-, 
mediate fuccelTors, commerce made prodigious 
improvements- Alexandria was the mart of the 
merchandife that came from India, and the port 
of Berenice on the Red Sea, was put into a Hate; 
fit tp. receive them, jin order to -facilitate the, 
communication between the two cities, a canal; 
was digged, which ifliicd from one o^thebranches. 
pf the Nile, and difeharged itfelfjinto the Ara J 
bian Gulph. x By the fhilful management of fevc- 
ral Hrcams, and by .a, great number rof, fluiccs' 
conftrufled with ingenuity, the canal was -ex- 
tended to the length of fifty leagues ; it's breadtl\ 
was fhc and twenty toifcs/and it’s, depth was 
roadCj fufiicient .for the flfips it was intended; to 
bear- - Xhis magnificent work, for- jo me pjpIofo 7 
phical rcafons, the detail of which w^uld take up* 
too much of our time, was not attended with thofe 
advantages that were expe&ed from it ; fo that 
fell to ruin imperceptibly^ r 

The Government attempted, by cyery pofiible 
means, to fupply the want, of it. tin the midft of 
thofe barren and parched up defarts through, 
which it was nccelTaryto pafs, different inns were- 
dlabliflied, and, rcpofitorics of water formed, 
where the travellers with their caravans refrefhed 
themfeho* and their camels. - , , 

A writer, who has entered deeply into this 
fabjcS, sad who/c accounts we follow, t ells us, 
that fomc of the numerous vcflVU that were built 
in confcqucnce of thefe connections, traded only 
in the gulph with the Arabians and Abjflinians. 

Amopg thole which ventured out into the main 
-Vou I. H ", ocean. 
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ocean, fame failed fouthward to the right along 
the caftern coafts of Africa, as far* as the ifland 
of Madagafcar; while others, fleering to the left 
towards the Perfian gulph, went even as far as 
the Euphrates, to trade with the people -on it's 
banks, particularly with the Greeks, whom Alex- 
ander had brought there with him in his expedi- 
tions- Others, grown ftill more enterprifing from 
the hopes of gain, penetrated as far as the mouths 
of the Indus, traverfed the coaft: of Malabar, 'and 
touched at the ifland of Ceylon, known to the 
ancients by the name of Taprobane. A very 
fmall number palled through the Coromandel to 
go up the river Ganges, as far as Polybotra, a 
town the molt celebrated in India on account of, 
it’s riches. Thus induftry proceeded by gradual 
advances, from one river or coaft to another, to 
appropriate the productions of thofe countries 
that abound moll in , fruits, flowers, perfumes, 
precious ftones, and all the delicacies of volup- 
tuous luxury.’ * ‘ 1 

The boats made ufc of in thefc expeditions 
were long and flat, not unlike thofe that are feen 
upon the Nile. Before the invention of the com* 
pafs, in conlccpience of which larger vcflels, car- 
rying more fail, were fitted out for the main 
ocean ; It was neceffary to row clofc to the fliore, 
and to follow the windings of the coaft from one 
point of land to another. The Tides of the (hips 
were alfo made Iefs,in order to weaken the power 
oF the wind over them ^ and the (hips were more 
(hallow, left they fliould ftrike againft rocks, 
fands, or (hallows. Thus a voyage, not fo long 
by one-third as thofe which are now performed 
In lefs than fix months, foractimes lafted five years 
or more. ‘The deficiency of the (hips in fize, 
was then fupplicd by numbers ; and the. difad* 
r ' L ‘ vantage? 
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vantages of flow failing were compenfated by the book 
frequent fleets that' were fitted out. ( 

Th£ Egyptians exported to India the fame ar- ' v “* 
tides that have been carried there ever Gnce, to 
wit, woollen manufactures, iron, lead, copper, 
fome fmall pieces of workmanfliip, in glafs and 
filver, m exchange for ivory,, ebony, tortoifc- 
fliell, white and printed linens, filks, pearls, pre- 
cious ftones, cinnamon, fpices, and particularly 
frankincenfe ; which "was a perfume the moil in 
cfteemi from it’s being, ufed in divine worfliip, 
and contributing to the gratification of princes. 

It fold at fo high a price, that the merchants adul- 
terated tinder pretence of improving it. So ap- 
prehenfive is avarice of being defrauded by po- 
verty, that the workmen who were employed in 
making it were naked; hating only a girdle about 
their loins, the ends of which were fealed by the 
proprietor of the manufacture. 

.-All the. feafaring and trading nations in the 
Mediterranean refitted to the ports of Egypt to 
purchafe the productions of India. When Car- 
thage and Corinth became the victims of the vices 
introduced by their opulence, the Egyptians were 
themfehes obliged to export the riches with which 
thefc cities formerly loaded their own veflels. As 
their maritime power incrcafcd, they extended 
their navigation as far as Cadiz. They could 
fcarcely fupply the demands of Rome, the luxury 
of which kept pace with it's conqucfts ; at the 
fame time that the Egvptians themfclves were 
arrived at fuch a pitch of extravagance, that the 
accounts given of it have the air of romance. 
Cleopatra, with whom their empire and hiftory 
expired, was as profufc as fhc was libidinous. 

But notwithftanding thefe incredible cxpences, 
the advantages they derived from tbc Indian trade 
Ha were 
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BOO Kwcrc fo great, that after they were fubdued and 
t 1 . plundered, lands, provdions,* and merchandife, 
J v ~’oore double the price at Rome If Phny may 
be credited, the conqueroi, by reinitiating the 
conquered m this fource of opulence, which was 
calculated rather to flatter their vanity than to 
aggrandize their power, gained twenty thoufand 
per cent. Though it be evident that this calcu- 
lation is exaggerated, we may from thence form 
a conjecture of the profits that muff have been 
gained m thofe diftant ages, when the Indians 
■were not fo well acquainted with their own in* 
tereft. } * 

While the Romans had virtue enough to pre- 
ferve the power acquired by their anceftors, Egypt' 
contributed greatly to fupport the dignity of the 
empire by the riches it poured into it from Indian 
Rut the tulncfs of luxury, like the corpulency of 
the body, is i fymptom of approaching decay. 
This vaft empire funk: under it’s own i weighty 
and, like levers of wood or metal, whofe excetfivo 
length contributes to their weaknefs, is broke? 
and was divided into two mimenfc parts. 

EcvrT was annexed to the caftern empire, 
which lafted longer than the weftern , becaufe it 
was not attacked fo early, or with fo much vi- 
gour. If riches could have fupphed the place of 
courage, it’s fituation and refources would* eveitf 
have made it invincible But the inhabitants of 
this empire had nothing except ftratagem to op- 
pofe igamft an encmj , who, to the cmhufnlm 
of a new religion, joined all the ftrength of an 
uncivilized people A torrent, the fwell of which 
was thus mcrcafmg from the ravages it made, was 
not to be flopped by fo flight a barrier In the 
feventh century itfwept away fcvcral provinces, 
aud Egypt among the reft, which, after hating 

bccu 
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been one of the principal empires of antiquity, book 
and the model of all modern monarchies, was at 
Jcngth deftined to fink into that fiate of languor 
'and oblivion, in which it remains to this day. 

The Greeks comlorted themfelves under this 
misfortune, on finding that the wars of the Sara- 
cens had diverted the dream of theTndian com- 
merce from Alexandria to Conftantinople, by two 
channels already well known. One of thefe was 
tile Buxine or Black Sea, where it was ufual to 
embark to gomp the Phafis ; at fir ft upon large 
\<.lTels, and aftcrwaids upon fmaller ones, which 
failed as far as Serapanna; from whence; in four 
or five days, the merchants conve) ed their com- 
modities by land-carriage to the river Cyrus, 
which falls into the Cafpian fca. Having croffcd 
this tempeftuous ocean, they arrived at the mouth 
of- the Oxus, which extended ahnoft as far as the 
iource of the Indus, and from whence they re- 
turned the fame way, laden with the treafures of 
Afia. Such was one of the means of communi- 
cation between this continent, always naturally' 
rich, and that of Europe, which was then poor, 
and ravaged by it’s own inhabitants. 

The other channel of communication was more 
fimplc. The Indian \cflels, failing from different 
coafts, palled the Perfian gulph, and depofited 
their cargoes on the banks of the Euphrates, from 
whence they were carried in a day or two to Pai- 
nt) ra, and were fent off to the coafts of Syria, 
from that city; ‘which undoubtedly owed it*s 
origin to the idea of it’s ferving' for that kind of 
ftaple, eftabli fhed in one of thofc very uncommon 
parts of Arabia, where trees, water, and a foil 
fufceptiblc of cultivation, arc to be found. This 
city, though fituated between the two great em- 
pires, of {lie Romans and Parthians, was ftill for 

a long 
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booki long time allowed to remain neuter. It was at 

, l ' length fubdued by Trajan, who did not withdraw 

any of it's riches from it. It was even during the 
courfeof the hundred and fifty years of it’s being 
a Roman colony, that tliofe temples, porticos and 
t palaces, were raifed within it’s walls, after the 
model of the Greek architecture ; and the ruins 
of which, fo accurately delineated, have lately 
excited fo much of our admiration and aftonifh- 
ment. 'The profperities of this celebrated city 
became fatal to it, fince they determined the 
queen to attempt to throw off an allegiance which 
wes not oppreffive: it was utterly ruined by 
Aurelian, This emperor, it is true, afterwards 
permitted a few 1 citizens, who had furvived the 
calamities of their country, to reftore it, and to live 
there : but it is a more eafy matter, to deftroy than 
to rebuild. This feat of commerce, of arts, and 
of the grandeur of Zcnobia, became gradually 
an obfeure place, a fortrefs of little confcquencc, 
and at length a miferable village, confiding of 
thirty or forty huts, built in the fpacious circuit 
or a public edifice formerly of great magnifi- 


Palmyra being deflroyed, the caravans, after 
Ibme nu&uations, conftantly took the road of 
Aleppo ; which, by means of the harbour of 
Alexandretta, turned the current of wealth toCoil- 
ltantinople, that was at length become the ge* 
nera! mart of all the productions of India, 
r n ngIe advanta S e might have retarded the 
tall ot the empire, and, perhaps, have refiored it 
to it s ancient grandeur : but thatgrandeur had 
been acquired by arms, by virtues, and by frugal 
manners ; and it was now deftitute of all thofc 
means of maintaining it’s profperity. The Greeks, 
corrupted by the prodigious accejfion of wealth, 

which 
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which an exdufivc commerce poured in upon book 
them alnjoft without any efforts or activity of . l \ 
their own, abandoned themfelves to that indolent v J 
and efleminate way of life, which ’is infallibly 
brought on by luxury ; they gave up their time 
to the frivolous pleafures of the brilliant and vo- 
luptuous arts; and to futile, obfeure, and fophif- 
tical difquifitions on matters of tafte and fenti- 
ment, and even of religion and politics. . They 
could fuffer themfelyes to be oppreffed, but knew 
not how to affert their right to be properly go- 
verned ; and alternately made their court to ty- 
rants by the mod abjed adulation, or .irritated 
them by a faint refiftance. When the emperors 
had bought thefe people, thcyi fold them to all 
the monopolizers who aimed at enriching them- 
felves by the ruin ofaheffotc. The government. 

Hill more corrupted than it’s fubjeds, fuffered it’s 
navy to decay, and placed it’s whole dependence 
on the treaties it entered into with the Grangers, 
whofe fiiips frequented it’s ports. The Italians 
had infcnfibly engrofled the carrying trade, which 
the Greeks had for a long time kept in their own 
hands. Thi3 branch of bulinefs, which confifts 
more in adivity than profit, was doubly ufeful to 
a trading nation, whofe chief riches arife from 
% maintaining their vigour by labour. Indolence 
ha/lened the dedrudion of- Conflantinoplc, which 
was preffed and furrounded on all* fides by the 
conqucds ofr the Turks- The Genoefe fell into 
the precipice which their perfidy and avarice had 
digged for them. Mohammed the fccond drove 
them from Caffa, to which place they had, of 
late years, drawn the greated part of the Afiatic 
trade. . . 

The Venetians did not wait for this c\ent to 
give them an opportunity of reviving their con- 

nedions 
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nc&ions with Eg) pt. They lmd c.\pericnccd more 
indulgence than they c^pcdcd from a govern* 
ment cftablilhcd fincc the latl crufadcs, and neatly 
rcfcmblmg that of Algiers. The Mainmclucs* 
who at the tunc of thefewars had taken pofitfliou 
of a throne of which they had hitherto occn the 
fupport, were for the mod part (laves brought 
from Circaflia in their infjncy, and trained up 
early to a military life. The fupreme authority 
was veiled in a chief, and a council compofed of 
four-and'twenty principal perfons. This military 
corps, which cafe would unavoidably have ener- 
vated, was recruited every year by a multitude 
of bold adventurers, who flocked irotn all parts, 
with a view of making their fortune. Thefe 
greedy people were prevailed upon, by a fum of 
money and promifes, to confent that their coun- 
try (hould be made the mart oi Indian merchan- 
difc ; and were thus bribed into a mcafurc, which 
the political mtereft of their date would always 
have requued them to adopt. The inhabitants 
of Pifa and llorcncc, of Catalonia and Genoa, 
received fome benefit from this- change ; but it 
was of fignal advantage to the Venetians, by 
•whofe management it was efteded. Affairs were 
in this fituation when the Portuguefe made their 
appearance in India. T , 

This great event, and the confequenccs that 
immediately followed it, occalioned much unea- 
fmefs ar Venice. This republic, fa celebrated for 
it’s wifdom, had lately been difconcerted by a 
league which it could not oppofe, and which it 
certainly had no rcafon to forefee. Several princes 
of different intcreds who were rivals m power, 
pid had pretenfions of an oppolite nature, united, 
defiance of ^11 the Tules of juftice and policy, 
\° dpftroy a (late which bad not given the leaft 
* umbrage 
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umbrage to any ok them ; and even Lewis theB o o k 
X llth, who of" all thefe princes was the molt ( *• 

interefted in the prefervation of Venice, brought 
it to the brink ot ruin by the victory of Aigna- 
dclle. The quarrels which mull neceflarily arife 
among fuch allies, joined to the prudence of the 
republic, faved it from this danger; which, though 
more imminent in appearance, was, in fafl,. not 
fa great nor fo immediate, as that it was now ex- 
poled to by the difeovery of a paflage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

/ "VENICE foon perceived that her commerce, and 
confequently.her power, was on the point of be- 
ing transferred to the Portuguefe. Every expe- 
dient was tried that an able adminiftration could 
iuggeft. Some^of; the fhilful emiflaries, which 
the Hate took. care to retain and employ dexter- 
oully in all places, iperfuaded the Arabs fettled in 
their country, and thofe that wcie difperfed over 
India, or the cadern coart: of Africa, that as their 
inteieft was equally concerned with that of Ve- 
nice, they ought to unite with her againfl a na- 
tion, which had made itfelf millrefs of the com- 
mon fourcc of their riches. 

>The rumour of this league reached the Sultan 
of Egypt, whofe attention was already awakened 
by the misfortunes he felt, as well as thofe he 
forefaw. i The cuftoms, which conllituted a prin- 
cipal branch of his revenue, and by which fi\c 
per cent, was levied on the importation, and ten 
on the exportation of .Indian goods, began to 
bring in little or nothing. The frequent bank- 
ruptcies, which were the ncccflary confequencc 
of the cinbarrafimcnt ot affairs, exafperated men’s 
minds agamft the government, which is always 
rcfponfible to the people for the calamities they 
pndurc. The militia, which was ill paid, fear- 
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COOK, reinforcements, and regained their fuperiority, 
L wiiich they ever after preferved. The armaments, 
which continued to ‘come from Egypt, were al- 
ways beaten and difperfed by the fmall Fortuguefe 
fquadrons that cruifed at the entrance ot' the 
gulph. 

As thefe ikirmifltes, however, kept up a con- 
ftant alarm, and occafioncd foine expence, Albu- 
querque thought it incumbent on him to put- an 
cud to them by the deftruclion of Suez : a' project 
wljich was thwarted by a variety of obftaclcs. -• 
The lied Sea, which feparates Arabia front 
Upper Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three- hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in length, and forty- in 
breadth. As there is no river falling into it of 
-fufficicnr force to counteract the influence of the 


tide, it is more' afieCted by the motions of the 
great ocean, than any of the inland fcas nearly in 
the fame latitude. It ’ is not much expofed . to 
tempefts ; the winds ufually blow from north and 
Xouth, and being periodical like the monfoous in 
India, invariably determine the fcafon of failing 
into or out of this fea. It may be divided into 
three parts ;-the middle divifion is clear and navi- 
gable at all times, it's depth being from twenty- 
five to fixty fathoms. The* other two divifions, 
which lie nearer the land, though they abound in 
fhoals, are more frequented. by the neighbouring 
nations 5 who being obliged to keep clofc to the 
fliore on. account of the fmallncfs of their veflels, 
never launch out into the principal, channel, unlefs 
they expeft a fquall of wind. The difficulty, not 
to fay imppfiibiHty, of landing in the harbours on 
this coaftj makes the navigation dangerous- for 
seflels of large burthen, not to mention the great 
number of defert iflands they meet with in their 
puffage, which arc barjen^and afford no fupply of 
frefh water. 
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Albuquerque, notwithftanding his .abilities, B o o it, 
experience, and refolution, could not furmount fo , ^ 

many difficulties. After entering, a confiderablc 
way into the Ked Sea, he was obliged to return 
with his fleet, which had. fuflered perpetual hard-"! 
fliips, and been expofed to the greateft dangers. 

He was prompted, by a rdllefs and cruel fpint of. 
enterprife, to employ methods for the accomph/h- 
ment of his defigns, which, though of a (till bolder 
call, he thought could not fail of fuccefp. He 
endeavoured to perfuade the Emperor qf Ethio- 
pia, who folicited the prote&ion of' Portugal, to 
turn the courfcof theNile t fo as to qpen a paflage, 
for him. into 1 the Red Sea. Egypt would, then, 
have become in a great meafure uninhabitable, 
or at lead unfit for commerce. In the mean time, 
lie propofed to transport into Arabia* by the gulplv 
of PcrJia,. three or fOMR hundred h«rfe,. which h<^ 
thought would .be fufficicnt to plunder Medina 
and Mecca. He imagined that by. fo bold an. 
expedition, he fhould ftrike. terror into the Mq-> 
hammcdans,iand^put a flop to J.hat prodigious* 
concourfe of pilgrims which was the chief fupporc. 
qf a trade lie wilhed totally to extirpate,.. ; » 

Other cptcrpnfcs of* a lefs hazardous nature*- 
and attended with! more immediate' advantage* 
led him to port pone the ruin of a power, the in- 
fluence of winch, as a rival, was the only circuqv^ 
fiance neceflary to Ac guarded againft at tlie pre-j 
fent junfturc. *Thc conqueft of Egypt by.thej 
Turks, a few jears after, made it requifit? to a&. 
with, the .greater -precaution.. Men of, genius,! 
w ho fc minds were capable of pur fuing the ferifs* 
of events which had preceded and' followed th^r 
difeovery of the paflage by the Cape of Good] 

Hope, and of forming'deep conjectures concern-* 
ing the revolutions which this new* track of .navi-/ 

. gation 
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BOO King that tlicir fubfiftence would be flill more 
. precarious, raifed mutinies, which are more to 
be dreaded in the decline of- a Hate, than in the 
time of it's profperity. Egypt was< equally a 
fuflcrer by the trade.which the Portuguefe tbetn- 
felves carried on, as by the interruption which it’s 
own commerce experienced from their atts ■ of 
violence. _ » 

Tbb Egyptians! might have extricated them- 
felvcs from thefc misfortunes by fitting out a fleet } 
but the Ked Sea afforded no materials for, this 
purpofe. The Venetians removed this obftdclc 
by fending wood, and other materials to Alexan- 
dria, which were conveyed by the Nile to Cairo, 
from whence they were carried by camels to Suez. 
In the year 1508, four large veflcls, one galleon, 
two gallies, and three galliots, were difpatched * 
from this celebrated port to India. . , 

The For- The Portuguefe, who forefaw this confederacy, 
make * had the preceding year laid' a fcheme to prevent 
ihemfeivesit, by making thetufclves matters of the Red Seas 
the R^t° f the Y wcre certain, that with this advantage they 
Sea. fliould have nothing to fear from this connection, 
nor Froin the combined- forces of Egypt and Ara- 
bia. "With this view, they formed a plan tofeize 
upon the ifland of Socotora, which is fituated at 
the diftance of a hundred and eighty leagues from 
the ftraits of Babelmandel, which arc formed by 
Cape Guardafeu on the African fide, and by Cape 
Fartack on the fide of Arabia. , 

' Another advantage was to arife to them from 
this conqueft, that of being poflefled of the molt 
perfeft aloes that have ever been known. 

The plant which produces this mice and ^Jves 
it it*s name, is furniflied with a number of thick 
leaves, from the inidft of which there iflues a very 
beautiful clutter of red flowers. Thefc leaves are 

gathered ^ 
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gathered, and the fluid they contain is extracted BOOK 
by a flight degree of preflure. This fluid tbcing 
cleanfed of it’s grofler particles, and inljjiffated by 
the heat of the fun, forms the fuccotrine aloes, 
which is eafily diftinguilhed from the other kinds, 
by it’s yellow colour, it’s brightnefs, it’s tranfpa r 
rcncy, it’s powerful fmell, and it’s bitter -and 
aromatic tafte. 

Tristan d’Acunha failed from Portugal with 
a. confiderable armament to attack this ifland. 

Upon his landing, he was oppofed by Ibrahim, 
fon of the king of the people of Fartack, who was 
fov deign of part of Arabia and Socotora. This 
young prince was killed in the engagement ; the 
Portuguefe befieged the only town that was in 
the ifland, and carried it by florin, though it was 
defended to the laft extremity by a garrifon fupe- 
riot in number to their fmall army. The foldiers 
that cotnpofed this garrifon rcfolved not to furvive 
the fon of their fovereign, refufed to capitulate, 
and were all, to the flail man, put to the fword. 

The intrepidity of d’Acunha’s troops was not to 
be damped by thefc exertions of courage, 

, This fuccckful enterprife was not attended with 
the advantages that was expected from it. It was 
found that the ifland was barren, that it had no 
port, and that the flflps which came from the Red 
Sea never touched there, though they could not 
enter the gulph without taking an obfervation of 
it. Accordingly, the. Egyptian fleet found a fafe 
pafiuge into the Indian ocean, where it joined that 
of Cambaya. fliefe united armaments were fuc* 
ccfsfui agamft the Portuguefe, who were confi- 
dcrably weakened by the great number of vcflels 
they had lately difpatchcd with mercljandifc to 
Europe. This triumph, however, did not laft 
long* the conquered party were fupplicd with. 

reinforce* 
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B o O K reinforcements, and regained their fuperiority, 
which they ever after preferved. The armaments, 
’ v ’ which continued to' come from Egypt, were al- 
ways beaten and difperfed by the final! Portuguefe 
fquadrons that cruifed at the entrance ot' the 
, gulph. ‘ ' 1 < . ' 1 

As thefe fkirmifhes, however, kept up a con- 
ftant alarm, and occafioned fotne expence, Albu- 
querque thought it incumbent on him to put* an 
end to them by the deftruction of 'Suez : a project 
which was thwarted by a variety of obftaclcs. >*■’ 
The Red <Sca,‘ which feparates Arabia from 
Upper Ethiopia and part of Egypt, is three* hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in length, and forty*’'in 
breadth. As there is no river falling into it 1 of 
- fufficient force to counteraft the influence of the 
tide, it is more afleded by the motions of the 
great ocean, than any of the inland fcas nearly in 
the fame latitude. It is not much expofed . to 
tempefts ; the winds ufually blow from north and 
fouth, and being periodical like the monfoons m 
India, invariably determine the feafon of failing 
into or out of this’ fca. It may be divided Into 
three parts ; -the middle divifion is clear and uavi- 
gable at all times, it’s depth being from twenty- 
five to fixty fathoms. The other two divifions, 
which He nearer the land, though they abound in 
ihoals, are more frequented-by the -neighbouring 
nations j who being obliged to keep ctofe to the 
Ihore on account of the fmalincfs of their vertcJs, 
never launch out into the principal channel, unlefs 
they expe£t a fquall of wind. The difficulty, not 
to fay imppflibiUty, of landing in the harbours on 
this coall, makes the navigation dangerous for 
\cflcls of large burthen, not to mention the great 
number of defert itland* they meet with in their 
which arc barj-cn^ and afford no fupply of 
frefh water, 

Auiu* 
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Albuquerque, notwithftanding his abilities. Boo ic 
experience, and refolution, could not furjnount fo 
many difficulties. After entering- a co’nfiderable, 
way into the .lied Sea, he was obliged to return 
with his fleet, which had- differed* perpetual hard-^l 
fliips, and been expofed to the greated dangers. 

He was prompted, by a reftlefs andi cruel fpirit of> 
enterprise, to employ methods for the accomplUh- 
mentof his defigns, which, though of a ftill bolder 
cad, he thought could not fail of fuccefg. - He 
endeavoured to perfuade the Emperor of Ethio; 
pia, who folicited the prote&ioh off Portugal, to, 
turn the courfcof the Nile fo as, to open a. paffage. 
for him, into , the ..Red Sea. Egypt would, then, 
have .become, in a great meafure uninhabitable, 
or at lead unde for commerce. In rhp meantime 
he propofed to tranfport into Arabia*, hyjh'e, gulph. 
of PcrJia,, three or fgun hundred horfe,. which he 
thoughtAvould.be fufEcicnt to plunder Medina, 
and Mecca. . He< imagined that by fo .Sold an, 
expedition, he (bould if rike, terror, into til? Mo*, 
haromedans, and^put a dopito that prodigious,- 
concourfe of pilgrims which was the chief fupport. 
qf a trade he wiflied totally to.extirpatc* 7 1 
Other cpterprifes.of a,lefs hazardous nature*; 
and. attended with t more immediate .advantage, 
led him to poll pone the ruin, of a power, the in* 
flucncc of which, as a .rival, was the only circuity 
dance ncceffary to be guarded againft at the pre-t 
fent jun&urc. *The conqued of Egypt by.thcj 
Turks, a few 5 ears after, made it reqpifite to a£l, 
with the greater -precaution. Men of,- genius,, 
uhofc- minds were capable of purfuing the .fen?s' 
of events which had preceded and -followed the, 
difeovery of the paflage by the Cape of Gpodj 
Hope, and of forming'deep conjcdlurcs concern- 
ing the revolutions which this new" track of navi-, 

. gation 
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book gation malt peceflarily prevent, could not help 
confulering this remarkable tran faction as the moth 
important tcra in the iiiftory of the- world* 

Dangws 1 Europe. had, but juft begun to recover it's 
fr °» ftrength, and to (hake off- thei yoke of flavery, 
has** which had difgraced it’s inhabitants from the time 
been pre- of the Roman conqucfts down to the inftitutiom 
thednim- of the feudal • laws. Innumerable tyrants, .who* 
luonof the kept multitudesiin a ftatc of oppreflion and Have- • 
Portu- , r y had been ruined by the folly of. thc.'crufades. 
the Red to defray the cxpcnccs of thefc romanttc expe-- 
ditions, they- had been obliged to fell their lands 
and caftlcs, and for- a pecuniary consideration to- 
allow their vaflals fome privileges, which at ’length- 
almoft < re.inftated them in • the- order.of -human- 
beings. From » that time the right- of - property* 
began to be*’ introduced among individuals, andi 
gave them c that’ kind of independence,, without* 
which, property; itfelf' is a mere iillufion.: Thus 
the firft dawnipgs'of liberty iwEurope were,* how- * 
ever- unexpectedly,.' owen-to thel crbfadcs j-and-- 
the rage of conqucft for once, contributed to the 
happinefs'of ’mankind. - , 1 - .,*K: ~ i r 

If Vafca deGama had not made his difeoveries/ 
the fpirit of liberty would have becri Jigain extin-* 
guiftied, and probably without hopes ofc>a revival. 
The Turks were upon the point of expelling thole’ * 
favage- nations, who, pouring from the extremi- 
ties of the globe, had driven out the Romans', to* 
become like them, the fco urges of human kind j 
and our-barbaiousTnftnutions would- have been 1 
fupplanted • by oppreflions ftill ,'more intolerable.' • 
This mull inevitably have been; the cafe,. if- the' 
favage conquerors of Egypt had not been repulfed; 
by the Portqguefe in their feveral expeditions- to ( 

, India. Their -pofieffion of the riches- of , 1 

would have fecured their- claim* to thofej of-iE^-. * 
*• rope. 
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rope. As the trade of the whole world would B OOKi 
ha\e been in their hands, they mull confequently ( J- 
hate had the greateft. maritime force that, ever 
had been known. What oppofition could our; 
continent then have made to the progrefs of a, 
people whofe religion and policy equally infpiredi 
th*em with the idea of conqucft ? r 

,Dissentions were them prevailing in England, 
for the recovery of it’s liberties ;> France was con- 
tending for the intercfts.of it’s fovereignsj .Ger- 
many for thofe of it's religion ; and Italy was cm-, 
ployed in adjufting the mutual claims of a tyrant 
and an impoftor. Europe, overrun with fanatics- 
and armies, refembledia fick-pcrfon, who’ fallings 
into a delirium, in the paroxy fin of madnefs opens 
hjs veins till he faints with lofs of blood and fpi-* 
rtts. In thi$ ftate of weaknefs and anarchy, it was 
ill prepared to 'refill the inroads of the Turks. r 
As the calm which fucceeds thei tempeftaous 
fcafon ofcivibwars makes a nation formidable to 
it’s neighbours; fo.thc fa&ons which divide it as 
certainly expofe it to ravage and oppreffiom The 
depraved morals of the clergy would have been a 
further encouragement to the introduction of a 
new worlhip; and .we , Ihouid, have been con- 
demned to a Hate of.flavcry without any hopes 
of relief. There is not one, indeed, among all 
the political and religious Cy Items that opprefs 
tpankmd, which allows fo little fcopc to liberty as 
, that of the Muftulmen. * Throughout almoft all 
Europe, a religion foreign to government, and in- 
troduced without it’s patronage ; rules of morality 
di^Dcrfcd without order ar ^eafion An xihfcnw 
writings, capable of an cndlck variety of inter- 
pretations; authority engrofled by priclls and 
pnnccs, who arc perpetually conteftmg their right 
to rule over their fellow-creatures apolitical and • 

civil 
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boo K civil inftitut tons daily formed in con tradition to 
the prevailing religion, which condemns arnbi-. 
W "” v ~*tion 'and inequality of rank,; a turbulent and’ 
enterpnfing adminiftration, .which, »in order to 
tyrannize with a higher hand, is perpetually fettingi 
one part of the hate at variance with the other : 
all thefe principles of difeord niuft ,neceflarily: 
keep the minds of men in conftant agitation.- » Is 
it furprifing that on the view of, this tumultuous: 
feene, nature alarmed fhould rife up in our hearts,' 
and cry»out, ‘Ms.man.born freer’* } . j o) or 
But when men once became Haves to a religion' 
which confecratesi tyranny t by eftablillung* the 
throne upon the altar.; which teems to check the 
fallies of ambition byencouraging voluptuoufnefs,. 
and cherUhes a fpirit of indolence by forbidding 
the excrcifc of the undemanding: there is.no 
rcafon to. hope for any confiderable revolutions,! 
Thus the Turks, who frequently iftrangle, their 
mailer, have never entertained' a, thought of 
changing their government.. .This. is an idea be- 
yond the reach of minds enervated and corrupt- 
ed like their’s. The whole world would there-* 
fore have. loti it's liberty, had not tlje ,moll fu- 
perftitious, and, perhaps, the moll enflaved na- 
tion in Chriftendoin checked the progrefs of the 
fanaticifm of the Mohammedans, and put a flop 
to the career of their viGories, by depriving them 
of thofe fources of wealth which were ncccflary 
to the fucccfs of tbeirenterprifes. Albuquerque 
went IbU further ; not fatisfied with having taken 
cffc&ual mcafurcs to prevent any veffel Iron* paft 
fmg from the Arabian fca to the Indian ocean, he 
attempted to acquire the command of the Pcrfian 
gulph. 

The Por- At the mouth of the ftrait of Mocandon, which 
"ikl into the Pcrfian gulph, ftands the ifland of 

Com- 
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Gombroon. In the eleventh century an Arabian BOOK 

conqueror built upon this barren rock the city of t * •_ f 

Ormus, - which afterwards became the capital of uicmfelve* 
an empire, -comprehending a confiderable part ofm-diersof 
Arabia on one fide, and of Perfia on - the other. ^ph, r£aa 
Ormus had two good harboilrs, and was large 
and well fortified ; it*s riches and ftrengrh were . 
entirely owen to it*s fituation. It was the center 
of trade between Perfia and India; which was 
“very confiderable, at a time -when the Perfians 
convcjed moft of the merchandife brought from 
Afia-to Europe^ through the 'ports of Syria or 
Caffa. In the feafons which- permitted the fo- 
reign merchants to Come there, Ormus afforded a 
more fpleadid and agreeable -feene than any city 
in the Eafti * Perfons from all parts of the globe 
exchanged their commodities, and tranfaflcd their 
bufinefS there,’* with an air of pohtenefs and atten-" 
tton -which arc fcldom feen in other places of 
trade. • " * ’ * 

These manners were introduced by the mer- 
chants belonging to the port, who engaged fo- 
reigners to imitate their-affability. Their addrefs, 
the regularity of their police, and the variety of 
entertainments which- their city afforded, joined 
to the intcrells of commerce, m\itcd merchants 
to make it a place of refort. The flreets were 
.covered with mats, and in fome places with car- 
pets j and the linen awnings which were fufpended 
, iromihe tops of the houfes, prevented any incon- 
venience from the heat of the fun. Indian cabinets 
ornamented with gilded vafes, or china filled with 
flowering flirubs, or aromatic plants, adorned 
their apartments. Camels laden with water were 
fiationed in the public fquarcs. Perfian wines, 
perfumes, artd all the delicacies of the table were 
furnUhed in the greatefi abundance, and they had 
* You I. I the 
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book the mufic of the Eaft in it’s higheft perfection. 

v *• Ormus was crowded with beautiful women from 

v ’~°all parts of Afia, who were inftru&cd' from their 
infancy in all the arts of varying and heightening 
the pleafures of voluptuous, love. In .1 word, 
univcrfal opulence, an extenfive commerce, a 
refined luxury, politenefs in the men, and gal- 
lantry in the women, united all their attra&ions 
to tnakc this city the feat of plcafure. 

Albuquerque on his arrival in India, began to 
ravage the coafts, and to plunder the towns that 
belonged to the jurifdiftion of Ormus t though 
thefe inroads, which Ihewcd more of the robber 
than of the conqueror, were naturally repugnant 
to Albuquerque’s charattcr, he thought bimfelf 
obliged to have rccourfe to them, in order to in- 
duce a power he was not in a condition to fubduc 
by force, to fubmit voluntarily to the yoke he 
wanted to irnpofe. As foan as he imagined the 
alarm was fpread fufficiently to favour his defign, 
lie appeared before the capital, and fummoned 
the kmg to acknowledge bimfelf tributary to Por- 
tugal, as hewas.toPerfia. This propofal was re? 
ceived in the manner it deferved. A fleet coni- _ 
poled of ihips from Ormus, 'Arabia, and Perfia, 
came to an engagement with Albuquerque’s fqua- 
dron, who with five vcOels deftroyed the whole 
armament. T he king, difeouraged by his ill fuc- 
cefs, confented that the conqueror fliould crett'a 
‘ fort which might command the city and both it's # 
harbours. * * 

Alduquehque, who knew the importance of 
feizing the prefent conjunaurc, carried on the 
work with the utmort expedition. He laboured 
as hard as the mcaneft of his followers ; but this 
fpirit of activity could not prevent . the enemy 
from taking notice of the fmallncfs.of his num- 
2 . _„hcr$. 
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bers. Atar*who, in confcqueflcc of thcrevolu-B 
lion;, fo frequent in theEall,had beenraifed from 
the condition of a Have to that of a prime mini- 
' ftcr, was athanlcd of having facrvficed the date to 
h handful of adventurers. As his talent lay rather 
in the. arts of policy than of war, he determined 
to repair the ill confeqUenccs of his timidity by 
“ftratagem. By the arts of infatuation and briber), 
he fucceeded fo tar in fovving difientions among 
the Portuguefe, and prejudicing them againft 
their leader, that they \vere frequently ready to 
take arms againft each other. This animofity, 
which increafed every day, determined them to 
'rcimbark at the inftant they were informed that 
' a plot was conceited to maffacrc them. Albu- 
'querque, whofc fpirit rofc fuperior to oppofition 
and difeontent, refolved to ftarve the place, and 1 
'deprive it of fuccours by cutting olf dll commu* 
nication. It tnuft certainly have fallen into his 
hands, had not three of his captains fhauiefully 
abandoned him, and gone off with their (hips. 
To jultify their defection, they w ere guilty of flill 
* blacker perfidy, in accufitig their general of the 
rood atrocious crimes. 

This treachery obliged Albuquerque to defer 
the execution of his delign for fonic time, till he 
had all the national troops at his command. As 
foon as he was appointed viceroy, he appeared 
before Ormus with fo flrong an armament, that 
a debauched court and an effeminate people, find- 
ing it m vain to make any refifiance, were obligtd 
to fubmit. 1 he fovcrciga of Perfia had the con- 
fidence to demand tribute of the Conqueror. Al- 
' buquerque ordered fame bullets, grenades, and 
Tabres to be'pr°duccd to the envoy, telling him, 
that this was the kind of tribute paid b\ the king 
Portugal. 
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BOOK After this expedition, the power of the Por- 

, t tuguefe was fo firmly cftabHflied in the Arabiap 

and Perfian gulphs, and on the Malabar coaft, 
that they began to think of extending their con- 
quers into the caftern parts of Afia. 

The por- 'Phr ifland of Ceylon, which is eighty ’leagues 
fofmarr * on 2’ a . nc * l h* lrt y at lc ’ s greateft breadth, fir ft pre- 
tfeuttt k mc d itfelf to Albuquerque. In the moil remote 
Ceyioif. ages of antiquity, it was well known by the name 
of Taprobane.yWe have no accounts tranfinitted 
to us of the revolutions it has undergone. All 
that kiftory relates worthy of remark is, that the 
laws were formerly liolden in fuch refpett, jhere, 
that the monarch was under the fanic obligation 
of obferving them as the meaneft of his fptije&s. 
If he violatcdthcm, he was condemned to "death ; 
with this maik of diftinftion, howeyer, that he 
did not fuiTer in an ignominious manner; Ho 
was denied all intercourfe, all the comforts and 
fupports of life ; and, in this kind of excommu- 
nication miferably ended his days. ’ « ' 

If the people 'kn$w» their own prerogatives, 
this cuftoin, anciently obferved in Ceylon, would 
lull fubfift in all parts of the earth ; but while the 
iubjett only is amenable to the laws, 1 whatever 
title he may give himfelf, he will be no more 
than a flave. The law is nothing, unlefs it be a 
lword, acting indiferiminately upon the head of 
every individual, and linking off every tiling that 
rfics above the horizontal direSion in which it 
moves. 1 he law has no' authority, unlefs that 
authority be extended over all without exception; 
lor m the fight of the law, as in the fighfoT God, 
all men are equal. The punilhment of an indi- 
vidual avenges only the infraaion of the law; 
tlie punuhment of the lovercign avenges the con- 
tempt of it. Who fliali dare bid defiance to tffe 

law, 
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lav/, if even the fovereign cannot do it with im- B o 

punity ? The remembrance of fo great a leffon is , 1 

perpetuated for ages, and excites a more falutary 
dread than the death of a thoufand other crimi- * 
nals ? 

When the Portuguefe landed in Ceylon they 
found it well peopled, and inhabited by two na- 
tions, which differed from each other in their * 
manners, their government, and their religion. 
.The-Bedas, who were fettled in the northern parts 
of the ifland, where the country was lefs fertile, 
were diftinguiflied into tribes, which confidered 
themfclves as fo many families headed by a chief, 
whole' power was not abfolute. They went al- 
, inoft naked, and, upon the whole, their manners 
f and government were the fame with that of the 
Highlanders in Scotland. Thcfc tribes, which 
unite for the common defence, ha\c always brave- 
ly fought for their hberty,and have never invaded 
that of their neighbours. Their religion is little 
known, and it is uncertain whether they ha\ c any 
form of worlliip. They ha\e little mtercourle 
with ftrangers ; keep a watchful eye over thole 
who tratcl through the diftricl they inhabit ; treat 
them' well, and fend them away as foon as pofli- 
blc. This caution is partly owen to the jealoufy 
the Bcdas entertain of their whes,’ which contri- 
butes to edrange them from all the world. They 
feem to ha\c been the firft inhabitants *of the 
ifland. 

The fouthern part is poffefied by a more nu- 
merous and. powerful people, called Cinglafles. 
This nation is polite, in comparifon of the other. 
They wear clothes, and li\c under an arbitrary 
government. They have a didinction of cads, 
as well as the Indians ; but their religion ts dif- 
ferent. They acknowledge one fupr erne being, 
s and 
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boo Kami in fubordination to him divinities of the fc- 
*♦ ^. cond and third order : all which have their priclls* 
AtwoBg the deities of the fecond order, particular 
honours are paid to 13uddou,uho defeended upon 
earth to take upon himieif the ^office of mediator 
between God and mankind, 'lhc priefts of 
TSuddou are perfons ot great confcquence in Cey- 
lon. ; They are never punifhable by the prince, 
even for pn attempt againft his life. The Cin- 
gUlfes underhand the art of war. They know, 
how to take advantage of tbp^ natural fccurity 
their iqountaihs afford againft the attacks of the 
Europeans, whom they have often defeated. Like 
pU people who live arbitrary Hates, thpy arc 
deceitful, fclfifh, and full of compliment. They 
hate two languages: one peculiar to the people, ‘ 
the other to thp learned. Wherever this cufton} 
prevails, it furniflies priefts and princes with a 
further opportunity of impofing upon mankind. 

Both thefe nations enjojedthe benefits of the 
fruits, the corn, and the pa flu re which abounded 
in the iflat)d. They had elephants without nuim 
ber j precious ftoncs, and the only kind of ciiina* 
mou that was e\cr eftcemed. On the northern 
coaft, and on the ft filing coafts which border upf 
on it, was carried on the greateft pearl fifhery m 
the Eaft. The harbours of Cejlon were the beft 
in India, and it’s fituation was fuperior tp aft it’s 
other advantages. 

It fliould feem that it was the inter eft of the 


Portuguefe to have placed all' their ftrength in 
this ifland, ft lies in the center of the Eaft.} and 
is the paffage that leads to the richeft countries. 
It might have bepnwpU peopled and fortified with 
a final l number of men, and at a very little c’e- 
pencc. 1 he numerous fquadcons that might ha\ c 
V ctn fent out frpm every port in the ifland would 

hayov 
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have kept all Attain awe ; and the (hips that might book 
have cruized in thofe latitudes, would cafily have i ' 
intercepted the trade of other nations. — 

. The viceroy overlooked there advantages. He 
alio negle&cd the coalt of Coromandel, though 
richer than that of Malabar. The merchandifc of 
the latter was of aminferior quality: it produced 
plenty of provilions, a fmall quantity of bad cin- 
namon, fame pepper and cardamom, a kind of 
fpicc much ufca by the eaftern people. The 
coalt of Coromandel fumilhed the tmeft cottons 
in the world. It's inhabitants, who for the molt 
part were natives of the country, and had lefs tn- 
tercourfc with the Arabians and other nations, 
were the molt humane and induflrious of all the 
people in Indolhn. To this we may add, that 
the pafiage along the coalt of Coromandel torvards 
the north, leads to the mines of Golconda : and, 
moreover, this coalt is admirably fituated for the 
trade of Bengal and other countries. 

Notvithstamhnc this, Albuquerque made 
no fcttlcmcnt there. The fcitlcmcnts of St. Tho* 
mas and Negapatan were not formed till after- 
ward*. lie knew that this coalt was deftitute of 
harbours, and inacccfliblc at certain periods of the 
year, when it would be impolliblc for the fleets 
to protect the colonicj. ‘In a word, he thought 
that when the Portuguefe Jiad made thcinfchcs 
mailers of Ceylon, a conqueft begun by his pre- 
dcccfior d'Almcyda, and afterwards conplctcd, 
they might command the trade of Coromandel, if 
they got polfcflion of Malacca. He therefore de- 
termined to make the attempt. 

# The country, of which Malacca is the capital T!«iw 
city, is a narrow trad of land, about a hundred‘s*'* 
leagues in length. It joins to the continent to- MjAcm. 
ward* the northern coafl, where it borders on the 

flare 
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B o o Kftate of Siam, » or, more properly, the'kingdom of 
Johor, which has been Icparatedi from it. The 
reft is furrounded. by the fen,' and, divided from 
the ifland of Sumatra, by a channel which is call- 
ed the ftraits of Malacca. 


^Nature had amply provided for the happinefs 
of the Malays, by placing them in a mild, healthy 
climate, where refrefhinggales and cooling ftreams 
allay the fervour of the'torrid zone: where the 
foil pours fofth an abundance of delicious fruits 
to fatisfy the wants of a favage life ; and where it 
is capable of anfwering,,by cultivation, -all the 
necellhry demands of focietyp where 1 the trees 
yvear an eternal verdure, and the dowers bloom 
in a perpetual fucceflion ; where the moft delicate 
and fragrant odours breathing from aromatic 
plants, perfume the air, and . mfufe a fpirit of 
voluptuous delight into all living beings. 

But while nature has done every thing in fa- 
\our of the Malays, fociety has. done them every 
poinble injury, Such has been the influence of 
a tyrannical go\ernmcnt, that the. inhabitants of 
the nappieft country in the oniverfe have become 
remar kable for the lerocity of their manners. The 
e al fyftcm, firfl pkuted among the rocks and 
\oods of the north, had. extended itfclfcven to 
the torefls and mild regions of the equator, where 
e\cry thing confpires. to piomote the: enjoyment 
•of a !ong hfc of tranqmlhty, which can only be 
morteped by a too frequent and cxccffivc indul- 
gcnce in plcafurcs. This enflaved nation is un- 
der the dominion of an arbitrary prince, or rather 
h,S rc P rc ft‘utati\es. Thus the 
derpoufm of a fuitan feeing to extend it's onpref* 
multitudes, by being divided 
among 3 number of powcrfyUalTals. b 
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This turbulent and oppreffive fcene gave rifeB ook 
to an universal fayagqnefs of manners. Ill v vain , * ■ 

did heaven and earth lliower their bleflings upon ^' _v 
Malacca 5 thefc bleflings only ferved to make it's 
inhabitants ungrateful and unhappy. The matters 
let out thqjr Cervices, or rather thofe of their de- 
pendents, for hire, to the beft bidder, regardiefs 
of the jofs that agriculture would fuftain lor want 
of hands. They preferyed a. wandering and ad- 
venturous life, cither by fea or land, to induttry. 

This ( people had conquered a large Archipelago, 
well known in the Ealt f by the name of the Ma- 
layan Ilian ds. ~ The numerous colonies that were 
tianfplanted thither, carried with them their laws, 
tlicir manners, their cuftoms, and, what fomej 
thing remarkable, the lofted language in all Afia. 

• The tttuation of Malacca hpd, however, made 
\t the mod confidcrablc market in India ; it’s har- 
bour was conftantly crowded with vcflels either 
from Japan, China, the Philippine and Molucca 
iflands, and the adjacent part of the eattem coatt ; 
or from Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, Perfia", 

Arabia, and Africa. Thcfc merchants carried on 
a fafe trade among themfelves, or with the inha- 
bitants : the paffion of the Malays for plunder had 
at length given way to advantages of a more cer- 
tain nature than the precarious and doubtful fuc- 
ccfs of piratical expeditions. 

The Portuguefc were defirous of having a fliare 
in the general commerce of Afia. At firft they 
appeared at Malacca in the chara&cr of mer- 
chants; but their ufurpations in India had ren- 
dered their defigns fa much fufpe&cd, and the 
tmimofity of the Arabians had circulated reports 
fo much to their difad\antage, thatmeafures were 
taken to deftroy them. They fell into the fnarcs 
that were laid lor them; fcieral of them were 
inafiacrcd. 
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cooit maifacrcd, and others thrown into prifon. Thofc 
! - ,who efcapcd got back to their iliips, and retreat- 
' v "" l cd to the Malabar coafh J 

Though Albuquerque did not intend to wait 
for a rupture to adord him a pretence of feizing 
upon Malacca, he was not'difpleafed at this in- 
cident, fince it gave his enterprize an appearance 
ol juftice that might leflen the odium which fuch 
a ftep rnufl naturally have drawn upon the Portu- 
guefc name.* As an imprdlion fo favourable to 
hi> views might have been weakened by delay, 
he did not hefitate a moment to take his revenge. 
The enemy expc&ed a fudden blow ; and accord- 
ingly, when he appeared before this place, in the 
beginning of the year 1511, he found everything 
in readinefs to receive him. - • 

But formidable as thefc preparations appeared, 
there was a ftill greater obltacle, which for fome 
days damped the valour of, the Chriftian general : 
his friend Araujo had been taken priloncr in the 
firft expedition, and the enemy threatened to put 
Inin to death the moment the fiege fliould begin. 
Albuquerque, who did not want fallibility, paufed 
at the proipedt of his friend's danger, when he 
received the following billet : Think of nothing but 
the gloiy and advantage of Portugal-,, tf I eaiinot 
contribute touards your vitlqry, at Icajl let me not be 
the hitans of preventing it. The place was attack- 
ed and carried after fcvcral doubtful, bloody* 
and obflinate engagements. Iheyiouijd in it 
immenfc treafure, vaft magazines, and whatever 
could contribute to the elegances and pleafures of 
hfc , and a fort was creeled there to fccure the 
conqucft. 

As the Portugucfc contented thcmfclvcs with 
the pofTcflion oi the uty, the inhabitants, who 
profcUcd a kind of corrupt Moliaimncdifm, anti 

were 
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were unwilling to fubmit to their new mailers, book' 
either retired into the inland parts, or difperfed 
theuifclves along the coaft.' Having loft the fpi- 
rit of ‘commerce, they relapfed into all the ex-] 
cedes of their violent character. Thefe people,' 
never go without a poinard, which'they call end.' 

The invention of this murderous weapon feetns to 
have exhauftedall the powers of their fanguinary' 
genius. Nothing is more to be dreaded than fuch* 
men armed with fuch an inlirumcnt. When they 
l*et on board a veffel, they dab all the crew at the 
time when no harm is fufpected. Since their 
treachery has been known, all the Europeans 
take care never to employ a Malayan failor ; but 
thefe barbarians, who always made it a rule to 
attack the weaker party, ha\e now changed this 
ancient cuftom, and, animated by an unaccount- 
able refoiution to kill or be killed, come in boats 
With thirty men to board our veffels,’ and fomc- 
tiuics fuccccd in carrying them off: if they are 
repulfed, they have the fatisfa&ion, at leaft, of 
having imbrued their hands in blood* 

PiiOVUEwho derive from nature fuch "inflexible 
bravery, may be exterminated, but cannot be 
fubdued by force. They are only to be civilized 
by humane treatment, by the allurements of riches 
or liberty, by the influence of virtue and mode- 
ration, and by a mild government. They muft 
be rcllorcd to their rights, or left to themfelves, 
before we can hope to ellabliflt any intercourfe 
with them. To attempt to reduce them by con- 
qudl, is, perhaps, the lad method that fiiould bo 
tried ; as it will only increafe their abhorrence of 
a foreign yoke, and difeourage them from enter- 
ing into any focial engagements. Nature has 
placed certain people in the mid It of the ocean, 
jikc lions in the deferts, that they may enjoy tliclr 
. liberty*. 
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BOOK liberty- Tempefts, funds, forefts, mountains and 
i. caverns, arc the places of refuge and defence to 
v — ' all independent beings. Civilized nations ihould 
take care liow they invade the rights, or rouze 
the fpirits of iflanders and favages : as they may 
be affured that they vdl become cruel and bar- 
barous to no purpofc j that their rat ages will make 
thern detefted ; and that difgracc and revenge arc 
the only laurels they can expeft to obtain. 

ArTCR the reduaion of Malacca, the kings of 
Siam, Pegu, and fcvcral others, alarmed at a 
conquqft fo fatal to their independence, fent am- 
baffadors to congratulate Albuquerque, to make 
him an offer of their trade, and to defire an alli- 
ance with Portugal. 

Settle- Am.mrs being in this fituatiqn, a fquadron was’ 
ment of detached from the fleet to die Moluccas. Thefe 
guefcm" dbnds, which lie in the Indian ocean near the 
the Mol ut- equinoxial, arc ten in number, including as ufual 
cajiUnds. ^ Q f c 0 f jj an j a . qhc larged is ( not more than 
twelve leagues in circumference, and the others 
are much fmallcr. 

This clutter of iflands feems to have been 
thrown up by the fea ; and may with reafon be 
fuppofed to be the cffeift of lome fubterraneous 
fire. Lofty mountains, the fummtts of which are 
loft in the clouds , enormous rocks heaped one 
upon arother ; horrid and deep caverns ; torrents 
which precipitate themfeh es with extreme vio- 
lence; volcanos, perpetually announcing impend- 
ing deftruSion : fuch are the phenomena that 
give rife to this idea, or affift in confirming it. 

It is not known who were the firtt inhabitants 
of thefe iflands , but it is certain that the Javans 
and the Malays have fucceffively been in poffcffibn 
of them. At the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tur) they were inhabited by a kind of favages, 

‘ whofe 
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‘whore chiefs, though honoured with the title of B o o K. 
kings,' poflefled only a limited authority, totally , *• 
depending on the caprice of their fubje&s. They 
had of late years joined the fuperftitions of Mo- 
hammedifm to thofe of Paganifui,* which they 
had profefled for a canfidcrable time. Their in- 
‘dolence was excefihc. Their only employment 
was hunting and filhing; and they were ftrangers 
to all kind. of agriculture. They were encou- 
raged in their inattivity by the advantages they 
dcriv ed from, the cocoa tree. 

The cocoa tree, which grows fpontaneoufly in 
almod every part of India, is a tree of a very 
.beautiful form, which rifes to the height of forty, 

• and more commonly, fisty feet. It is fixed in the 
ground by a great number of (lender and fibrous 
roots. f It’s trunk, which has a trifling bend to- 
wards the bafis, is ftraight throughout the reft of 
it’s length, of a cylindrical form, of moderate 
"thickners, and marked with fexeral circular ine- 
qualities, formed by the bafis of the leav cs which 
have fallen off from it. It’s wood is of fo light 
and fpongy a nature, that it is unfit for (hip- 
timber, oc for any budding that requires Tolidity ; 
and the boats which are made of it, are brittle 
and do not lad long. The tuft is compofed of 
tenor twehe pinnated leave*, tapered, towards 
the top, very broad at their bafis, andcovered, 
in the infant .date of the tree, with a kind of net- 
work of which fieves are made- Their center 
coda, which is twelve feet long, is deeply fur- 
rowed on it*s internal furface. The roofs of 
houfes are co\ ered in with theft lea\ es ; and they 
arc ufed in making umbrellas, fails, and fifliing- 
ncts; thevoungedof them may c\cn ferve m- 
(lead oi paper, and will receive the impreflion of 
characters marked with a pencil. ’From the mldd 
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B o o K of this tuft there arifes a thick membraneous fpa- 
tha or fhcath, convoluted, f\vellcd out in the mid- 
dle, and terminating in a point. When this is 
grown to a certain fizc, it opens on one fide, 
and difplays a very confiderable panicle, each 
ftem of which bears two female, and a greater 
number of male (lowers. The latter have a calix 
-with fix deep dtvifiona and as many (lamina; in 
the former, a piflil is fubfiituted to thefe (lamina, 
and this becomes a fruit of an oval form, (lightly 
triangular, and of more than fix inches in dia- 
meter. The affcmblage of fcvcral fruits upon the 
Tame panicle, is called a clutter; and the fame tree 
yields fucccfiivcly fcvcral clutters in one year. 

' This fruit is covered with a bark confiding of 
filaments three fingers thick, and diftinguifhed 
by the name ofkayar; of which fomc coarfefluffs 
and ropes for (hips arc made. Underneath it is 
a very hard nut, of the fize and (hape of a fmall 
melon ; it has three holes at one of it’s extremi- 
ties, and is fit for making fmall cups, and other 
’doineftic utenfils. The pulp which lines the in- 
fide of this nut, fupplies a wholefomc kind of 
food, from which is expreffed an oil very fwcet, 
when frctti, and much ufed in India. But it 
contrails a bitter tafte when it is kept long, and 
is then only proper for burning. The fediment 
'that remains in the prefs, affords nourifliment for 
•cattle, poultry, and even the lower kind of people 
in times of fcarcity. The center of the nut is 
filled with a clear, rcfrclhing, fueetifb kind of 
liquid, which ferxes to quench the third of la(- 
'bouring people both at fea and ’land. In the old 
fruits this fluid difappears, and is fucceedcd by 
an almond, which foon fills up the cavity, and 
becomes fit for the propagation of the plant. In 
the center of it is fometimes found a ftony con- 
cretion. 
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action, to which the Indians aferibe great vir-B o o tc 
tucs j they confidcr it as a pledge of fucccfs, and t 
feldom fail to provide thetnfclvcs with one, when 
they arc going upon any cntcrprizc. 

4 The above-mentioned advantages are not, how- 
ever, the only ones that arc dcrivc4 from the 
cocoa tree. If the buds of the flowers be cut off 
before they are perfe&ly unfolded, a white liquor 
runs from them, which is received into a vefiel 
fixed to their extremity j and is of a fwcet taftc, 
while it continues frefli. It afterwards turns four, 
and makes good vinegar. When diftillcd in it's 
higheft perfection, it produces a ftrong brandy : 
and boiled with quick-lime, yields a middling kind 
of fugar. The buds, from which this liquor has 
been drawn, neceffarily become abortUe; and 
do not unfold themfelves any further, becaufc 
they have been deprived of that fubftance which 
was deftined for the production and nouriflnncnt 
.of the fruit. 

Bfside the cocoa tree, the Moluccas produce 
a Angular kind of palm, which is called fago. 

This tree, which is common in the forefts of 
thefc lflands, differs from- the former in having 
longer leaves, a lefs ele\atcd trunk, and finallcr 
fruits. The progrefs of it’s vegetation in the 
early ,flagcs is very flow. At firlt it is a mere 
flirub, thick fet with thorns, which makes it dif- 
ficult.to come near it. But as foon as it’s Item 
is once formed, it rifes in a fliort time to the 
height of thirty feet, is about fix feet in circum- 
ference, and imperceptibly lofcs it’s thorns. The 
bark is aw inch thick *, and ail the infidc is fdlcd 
{with a fap which fails into meal. The tree, 
which feems to grow merely for the ufc of man, 

.points out the meal by a fine white powder which 
cotcrs it’s leaves, -and is a certain indication - of 
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boo lithe maturity' of the fago. 1 It is then cu£ down to 
I* 'the root, and' fawed into fcantlings, which are 
' V ~^ J divided into four quarters,' for the purpofe'of etf- 
tra£Ung the fap or -meat they contain. After- this 
fubftance has been dilutetj in water, it is (trained 
through a kind of fieve, 'which retains the grofter 
particles ; the reft: is thrown ’into earthen moulds', 
where it dries and hardens for fome years. ‘ The 
Indians eat thd fago diluted with water, and fotne- 
times baked or boiled. Through a principle of 
humanity,' they referve the fineft: part of this meal 
for the aged and 'infirm. A jelly is fumetimes 
made of 'it, which is white and of a delicious 
flavour. ' * * 1 • 1 * ' ' 

Temperate, independent, and avcrfc from la- 
‘ auri thefe people bad lived for ages upon the 
teal of the fago, and the tnilk of the cocoa, when 
le Chinefc, landing by accident at the Moluccas, 
ifcovered the clove and the nutmeg, with which 
aluable fpices the ancients were entirely unac- 
uainted. 1 hey were" fo'on admired all over India, 
:onV whence they were conveyed to Perfia and 
lufope. ’The Arabians, 'who at that time en- 
rolled ahnolt all the trade of the univerfe, did 
iot overlook fo lucrative' a part of 'it. They re- 
paired id ^crowds to thefe celebrated iflands, the 
reductions of which they had already monopo- 
ized, when the Portuguefe, who purfued them 
ivery where, came and deprived them of this 
branch of trade. Notwithftanding the fehemes 
bat were laid to fupplant thefe conquerors, 'they 
abtained permiffion to build 'a fort. From this 
;imc the court of Lilbon ranked the Moluccas 
among the number of their provinces', and it was 
not long before they really became fo. 

While Albuquerque's lieutenants were enrich- 
ing their country" with new productions, that ge- 
neral 
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neral was engaged, in completing the conqucft ofBOOK 
Malabar, which would have taken advantage of / 
his abfened to recover it's liberty. Alter his late 
fuceefs, while he remained umnoIclUd in thq 
center of his conquefts, he employed himfclf in 
fupptcfiing the licentioufucfs of the Portuguefe, 
in cftabliihmg order throughout the colonics, and 
in regulating the difcipline of the army. The 
a&ivity, fagacity, wifdorn, jullicc, humanity, 
and difimercdednefs, which he had difplayed u\ 
thefe tranfadions, and the idea of his virtues, had 
made fo deep an impreffion on the minds of the 
Indians,. that, for a long time alter his death, 
they continued to repair to his tomb, to demand, 
juftice,of him for the outrages committed by his 
fucceflors. He died at Goa in the year 1515, 
without riches, and out of favour with Emanuel, 
who had been prevailed upon to entertain fufpi- 
cions of his conduft. 

Ip our aftonilhment be raifed at the number ofThocaufe3 
Albuquerque’s vittorics, and the rapidity of his ^ 1 ^'" 
Conquefts, how dcfcrvedly do thofe brave men fpim of" 
claim our admiration, whom he had the honour t,ep y. r - 
to command in thefe expeditions! Had any- na- tucuee ‘ 
tion, before that period, been feen to perform 
fuch great a&ions with fo finall a force? The 
Portuguefc, with lefs than forty thoufand troops, 
ft ruck terror into the empire of Morocco, the 
barbarous nations of Africa, the Mamrpelucs, the 
Arabians, and all the caftcrn countries, from the, 
fland of Oral us tq China. With a force iu thq 
proportion of one to a hundred, they engaged 
:roop$, which, when attacked by an enemy of; 
rqual ftrength, would frequently defend their 
lives and polTcflions to the laft extremity. What 
kind of men then inuft the Portuguefe have been, 

Yoi«. I. K. and, 
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BOO K. and what e v traordimry caufes muft ha\e confpned 

v 1 to product, fuch a nation of heroes 1 

They had been at war with the Moors near a 
century, when Henry of Burgundy, with fevcral 
Trench knights, landed in Poitugdl with a defign 
to ferve m Callile under the famous Cid, whole 
reputation had drawn them thither I he Portu- 
gu fc invited them to lend their afliflance agamft 
the infidels , the knights con plied, and the great- 
eft part of them fettled in Portugal Clmalry, 
which has contributed as much as any o f hcr m- 
fluution to exalt human nature, fubftitutmg the 
love of glory to the lo\e of our country, tint 
refined fpirit, diawn from the dregs of the bar- 
barous age*, and calculated to repair or lefTcn the 
errors and mcomunences of the feudal go\ em- 
inent from whence it took it's rife, was then re- 
ined on the banks of the la 0 u$, m all the fplen* 
dour it lnd at it’s firll appearance in Trance and 
England The princes endeavoured to keep it 
alive, and to extend it’s influence, by cftabhlh* 
ing feveral order* formed upon the plan of tho 
ancient one*, and calculated to infule the fame 
fpirit, which was a mixture of heroifm, gallantry, 
and devotion , 

I he fovertigns ralfcd the fpirit of the nation 
{till higher, by treating the nobility m fome tnea- 
fure upon a footing of equality, and by fetting' 
bounds to their own authority, T hey frequently 
called together the general aflembly of the ftates, 
without which, properly fpeakmg, there can be 
po nation By thefe ftates AFphonfo was invefted 
with the regal authority after the taking of Ld- 
pon and in conjun&ion w ith them, his fuccefiors, 
for a long time, excrcifcd the power of making 
laws Many of thefe laws were calculated to hit 
fpiretlie love- of great actions The order of no 
- bdity 
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bilitywas conferred upon thole who liad diftin-BOO K. 
guilhed thcmfelves by fignal Cervices ; by killin^^*^, 
oc taking prifoner the enemy’s general, or his • 
fquire : or by refuting to purchnfc liberty, when 
they were prifoners among the Moors, by re- 
nouncing tbeir religion. On the other hand, 

\vhoe\er infulted a woman, gave falfe evidence, 
broke his promife, or concealed the truth from hit 
fovcrcign , was degraded frexn his rank. Has the 
difcontinuancc ot this cuftom been the fault of 
the fubje&s iu not daring to tell the truth to their 
fovereigns ; or the fault of the fovereigns, in their 
unwiUmgncfs to hear it ? 

The wars waged by the Portuguefe in defence 
of their rights and liberty, were at the fame time' 
religious wars. They partook of that fierce but 
enterprifing fpirit of ianaticifm,- which the popes 
had diffufed* at the time of the crufadcs. The 
Portuguefe, therefore, were knights armed in de- 
fence of their properties, tlxeir wives, their chil- 
dren, and their kings, who were knights as well' 
as thcmfelves. Befide this, they were the heroes 
of the crufade, who, while they defended chrif- 
tianity, were fighting for their country. To this 
may be added, that the nation was fmall, and it’s 
power extremely, limited ; for it is chiefly in little 
ftates, expofed to frequent dangers, thatwc find 1 
that enthufiaftic fondnefs for one’s country, which 
is utterly unknown in larger communities, enjoy- 
ing greater fecurity. 1 i * - 

The principles of activity, vigour, and a noble 
elevation of mind, which united in the character 
of this nation, were not loft after the cxpulfion of- 
the Moors.' They purfued thefe enemies of their' 
religion and government into Africa. They were 1 
engaged in fcveral wars with the kings of Caftile 
and Lean 3 and during the. interval that preceded 
K 3 their 
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K their expeditions to India, the nobility lived at a 
diftance from cities and the court, and -preferved 
in their cattles the; virtues of tjieir anccftors, togc* 
theryvith their portraits. t . * 

. When the plan of extending conquefl. in Africa 
gnd Afia became the object of attention among 
the Partuguefej a new paflion co operated with 
the principles juft mentioned* to give additional 
energy to .the Port'uguefo fpirit. This, paflion, 
which, at, firft, would . peceffarily exalt all, the 
reft, but which 1 in a little time would deftroy the 
generous principles - from which they nrofe, was 
the thirft of riches. The vcflels i\ycrc crowded 
with adventurers, whofe views were -s to enrich 
themfclves, to ferve the ftate, and to make .pro-* 
felites. They appeared in India to, be fomething 
more than men tjU the v dcatb, of Albuquerque ; 
but at that period, riches, which were the object 
and reward of their ccmquefts, introduced uni* 
verfal corruption. The nobler paflions gave way 
to the pleafurcs of luxury, which never, fail to 
enervate the body, and to dettroy the virtues of 
the. mind, The weak ftjcccflbrs of the illuHrious 
Emanuel, and the men q! indifferent /talents, 
whom, he bunfclf fent as viceroys to India, gra* 
dually contributed to the degeneracy ot thePor- 
tuguefe. . , . , 

' Eo?£2*5oaxez, however, who fucceedcd Al* 
buquerque, purfued his defigns, He aboliihed a 
barbarous cuftorn that prevailed in the country 
Tr . a venc°r, in the neighbourhood of Calicut, 

1 lie inhabitants of this region confuted forcererS 
concerning the deftiny.ot theic children i if tbe, 
magician promifed a happy deftiuy > they were fqf- 
terta to live i, if hq foretold any great calamities 
{hat were tq befal) them, they were nut to death.* 
e°3rcz mterpofed preferye thefe children, He. 
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was For fomc time employed in preventing the op- book 
pofition with which the Per tug uclc were threat- . Aj 
ened in India 5 and as foon as he was relieved 
from this anxiety, he rcfolvcd to attempt a paf- ' 
fage to China. 1 * ' 

The great Albuquerque had formed the fame Arrival of 
defign. He had met with Chinefc fliips and mcr- thc * , ° rtu ' 
chants at Malacca, and conceived a high opinion § 5 , 1 “ 
of a nation whofe very failors had more politenefs, Suicoftlie 
a better fenfc of decorum, more good-nature and*™ 1111 '' 
humanity, than were, at that time, to be found 
among the European nobility. He invited the 
Chinefe to continue their commerce with Malacca. 

From them he procured a particular account of 
the ftrength, riches, and manners of their exten- 
five empire, and communicated k his intelligence 
to the court of Portugal. 

* The Chincfc nation was utterly unknown in 
• Europe. Mark Paul, a Venetian, who had tra- 
velled to China by land, had given a defeription 
of it which was looked upon as fabulous. It 
correfponded, however, with the particulars fince 
tranfmitted by Albuquerque. Credit was given 
to the teftimony of this commander, and to his 
account of the lucrative trade that might be car- 
ried on with this country. - - ' 

In the year 1518 a fquadron failed from Lifbon 
to convoy an ambaffador to China. As foon as 
it arrived at the iflands in the- neighbourhood of 
Canton, it' was’ furrouoded by Chinefc veffefs, 
which came to reconnoitre it. Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded it, did not put himfelf in 
any pofture of defence; he fuffered die Chinefc to 
come on board ; communicated the object of hi* 
voyage to the Mandarius that prefided at Canton, 
and lent his ambalfador on lliore, who n .^con- 
ducted to Pckiu. 


The 
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cient monarchies ftiflc riling republics in their BOOK 
births, and that a rude and, favage people, rufhing 
like a torrent, fweep away multitudes of ftates, 
which are difunited and broken in pieces. 

China alone has been exempted from this fa* 
taiity. This empire, bounded on tilt north by 
Ilurfian 'Tartary, on the fouth by India, on the 
weft by Thibet, and on the call by the ocean, 
comprehends almoft all the eaftern extremity of 
the continent of Afia. It is eighteen hundred 
leagues in circumference; and is faid to have 
lafted through a fucccflive feries of four thoufand 
years : nor is this antiquity in the leaft to be 
wondered at. The narrow bounds of our hiftory, 
and the finall extent of our kingdoms, which rife 
and fall in a quick fuccefUon, are the confequence 
of wars, fupcrftition, and the unfavourable cir- 
cumftances of our lituation. But the Chinefc, 
who arc cncoiupalfcd and defended on all fides by 
leas and deferts, like the ancient Egyptians, may 
have given a lafling liability to their empire. As 
foon as their coafts and the inland parts of their 
territories have been peopled and cultivated, this 
happy nation mull of courfe have been the center 
of attraction to all the furrounding people ; and 
the wandering or cantoned tribes inuft neccflarily^ 
lime gradually attached thcmfelves to a body of 
men, who fpeak lefs frequently of the conquefts 
they have made, than of the attacks they have 
fullered ; and arc happier in the thought of hav- 
ing civilized their conquerors, than they could 
have been in that of having ddlro>cd their in- 
vaders. 

‘ In a country where a civilized government has 
been fo anciently eftabhlhcd, wc may every where 
espeft to find llrong veftiges ok the continued 
cxcrtious of mduftry. It** road* have been le- 
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1 ° K . { u 5 ambaffador was every moment prcfcntetl 
v — v —~> v '- 0I, ‘ C hew wonder, that llruck him with 

amazement. If ue conlidcr the largcncfs of the 
towns, tile multitude of villages, the variety of 
canals, of which fomc arc navigable acrofs the 
empire, and olhers contribute to the fertility of 
lefoil; the ait of cultivating their lands, and 
the abundance and variety of their produdions; 
he fugacious and mild afped of the inhabitants, 
the perpetual interchange of good offices which 
appeared in the country and on the public roads, 
and the good order preferved among thofc num- 
Sr r Crottds „' ,l ,‘ <> " crc cn fi a ged in the hurry of 

bufinefs; we Hull not wonder at the furprife of 
omed , US “f fc ? mkaflador > w-ho had been aecuf- 
of Europe l lC barkarous an< l ridiculous manners 

SJ "‘ “ f scopii ^h f rii: l ^ x i..^, au ? n ‘ i °".“p™ a 


Chm» 


our attention upon a 
."mS" bv d c’r", ’ aVC bc , en Judscd of fo differently 
gynOs of y f ^ C } us compare the accounts 

that enttn. given or them hv thrir ...M . t . rl 


gynOs of ' F us compare the accounts 

.ta.„u„-e™ of them by their I’ancgyrids, with thole 
niators • If, !’" n tran hnmcd to us by their calum- 
contraft fom^e f”? P° ,i ‘ ld y derive from this 
thefe contrarfm that may tend to conciliate 
natifn rf fvfn a ° ry °P‘ mon5 - Hie biftory of a 
na is the i,;rF OV=rt V r ^ tilc partifans of Chi- 
"vMidrlfcmh fr f n mink!nd! U « of the 
wrought into form! ! *'™ 

eaclTotlicr ?£*,“ a " d "?“>"* are produced fro... 
fha in ffimil n , Md u a ' ! ’ wi,h this difference, 

1 e 11 loi octimcs happens that an- 
cient ’ 
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dent monarchies ftifle riling republics m their B 
births, and that a rude and fnngc people, ruflung 
like a torrent, fvvtc.i away multitude!, of Hales, 
which are difunited and broken in pieces. 

China alone has been exempted from this fa* 
talitv. 1 Ins empire, bounded on the north by 
Ruffian Tartary, on the fouth by India, on the 
weft by Ihiber, and on the eaft b) the ocean, 
comprehends almod all the cadcrn extremity at 
the continent of Afta. It is eighteen hundred 
leagues in circumference, and is faid to have 
laded through a fucccdwc fcncs of four thoufund 
years: nor i» this antiquity in the lead to be 
wondered at. The narrow bounds of our htdory , 
and tile ftnall extent of our kingdoms, which rife 
and fall in a quick futedfion, arc the confcqucncc 
of wars, fupcrftuion, and the unfavourable cir- 
cumftances of our lituation. But the Chmefe, 
who arc cncompaflcd and defended on all Tides by 
Teas and deferts, like the ancient Egyptians, may 
have given a lading liability to their empire. As 
foon as their co-ids and the inland put* of their 
territories have been peopled and cultivated, tins 
happy nation mud of courfe have been the center 
of attraction to all the furrounding people , and 
the wandering or cantoned tribes mud ncceflurily 
have gradually attached thcmfclves to a body of 
men, who fpeaLlefs frequently of the conquefts 
f hcy have made, than of the attacks they hive 
ufiered , and arc happier in the thought of hav- 
ing civilized their conquerors, than they could 
iavc been in tint of having destroyed their in- 
vaders. 

In a country where a civilized government has 
iecn fo anciently eftabldhed, we may every vvnere 
ixpeft to ht\d ftrong vedige* of the continued 
;xertioos of mduftry It's roads have been le- 
velled 
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O K veiled with the cxaftcft care } and, in genera!, 
have no greater declivity tbau is ncccflary to fa- 
cilitate the watering of the land, which the 
Chinefc confidcr, with rcafon,' as one of the 
great eft helps jn agriculture. There arc but few, 
even of the moft ufclul trees, bccaufc their fruits 
would rob the corn of it’s nourUhment. We can- 
not therefore ex pc ft to meet here with tbofc gar- 
dens lull of flowers, verdant lawns, groves, and 
fountains, the fight of which is calculated to ex- 
hilarate the idle fpeftator, while they fecru con- 
cealed and removed from the public eye, as if the 
owners were afraid of flicwing how much their 
amufcinents had encroached upon the foil that 
ought to be cultivated for the fupport of life, 
ihc land is not overcharged with thofc paries or 
extemive forefls, which arc not near fo fcrviccable 
to mankind by the wood they furnifli, as preju- 
dicial by preventing agriculture ; and while they 
contribute to the pleafure of the great by the 
beads that range in them, prove a real misfortune 
to the hulbandinan. In China, the beauty of a 
country-feat coufifts in it's being happily fituated, 
ftirnmnded wtl, an agreeable variety of cultivated 
bUds, and uuerrpctfcd with trccsplamcd irregu- 
!n* “" d w,th f”" 1 ' h pps or a poious Hone, which 
at a diltaucc have the appearance of rocks or 
mountains. 

arc B cn erally cue into terraces, fop- 
^ Here i there are refervoirs; 

."“ h ingenuity, f or thc rccC p t ion of 
fee the 1 'e alCr ** ^ ‘ 3 not uncommon to 

watered by*tim famecanal^bv of « 

of i»n rrin (•/ r r ? ana, i b y means of a number 
manning ° fa flD ?P Ic conftruftion, 'which favc 
could nnf K OU f’ anc * perform with two men, what 
c done with athoufand any where clfe. 

Thefe ' 
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v Thefc heights commonly yield three crops in aBOOK 
year. They are firft Town with a kind of radilh, . . 
which produces an oil j then with cotton, and 
after that with potatoes. This is the common 
method of culture j but the rule is not without 
exception. 

Upon moll of the mountains which are incapa- 
ble of being cultivated for the fubfiftencc of man, 
proper trees are planted for building houfes or 
Ihips. Many of thefe mountains contain iron, 
tin, and copper mines, fuflicient to fupply the 
empire. The gold mines have been neglefted, 
either becaufe their produce did not defray the 
cxpcnce of working them, or becaufe the gold 
dull, walked down, by the torrents, was found 
fufficicnt for the purpofes of exchange. 

The fandy plains, -laved from the ravages of 
the ocean (which changes it’s bed as rivers do 
their courfe, in a fpace of time fo exaftty propor- 
tioned to the difference in the mafs of water, that 
a final! encroachment of the fea caufcs a thoufand 


revolutions on the furface of the globe), form, at 
this day, the provinces of Nankin andTchckiang, 
which are the fineft in the empire. As" the Egyp- 
tians checked the courfe of the Nile, the Chincfe 
have rcpulfed, retrained, and given laws to the 
ocean. They, have re-united to .the continent, 
t rafts of land which had been disjoined by this 
element. To the aftion of the univerfe the 
Chincfe oppofe the labours of induftry ; and while 
nations, the moll celebrated in hiftory, ‘ have, 
by the rage of conqueft, increafed the ravages 
which time is -perpetually making upon thi? 
globe, they exert fuch efforts to retard the pro- 
grefs of unUerfal devaftation, as might appear 
fupcrnatural, if they w ere 1 not continual and evt- 
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To the improvements of land, this nation adds, 
if we may be allowed the expreflion, the im- 
provement of the water. The rivers, which com- 
municate with each other by canals, and run 
under the walls of rnoft of the towns, prefent us 
with the profped of floating cities, compofcd of 
an infinite number of boats filled with people, 
who live conftantly upon the water, and whofe foie 
employment is filhing. The fea itfclf is covered 
with numberlefs veffels, whofe malts, at a diftancc, 
appear like moving forells. iVnfon mentions it 
ps a reproach to the filhermen belonging to thefe 
boats, that they did not give thcmfelvcs a mo- 
ment’s intermiflion from their work to look at his 
flap, which was the largeft that had ever anchor- 
ed in thofe latitudes. But this inattention to an 
objeft, which appeared to a Chinefc failor of no 
ufe, though it was in the way of his profeflion, 
is, perhaps, a proof of the happinefs of a people, 
■who prefer bufinels to matters of mere quriofity. 

The mode of cultivation is by no means uniform 
throughout this empire, but varies according to 
the nature of the foil and the difference of the 
climate. In the low countries towards the fouth 
rice is fown, which being always under water, 
grows to a great fize, and, yields two crops in a 
year. 'In the inland parts of the country, .where 
the lituation is lofty and dry, the foil produces a 
fpccies of rice, which is neither fo large, fo well- 
tafted, or fo nourilhing as the former, and makes . 
the hufbandman but one return in the year for lus 
labour. In the northern parts, the fame kinds of 
gram are cultivated as in Europe : they grow in 
as great plenty, and arc of as good a quality as in 
pny of our mofl fertile countries. From one end 
ot China to the other, there are large quantities 
of vegetables, particularly in the fouth, where, 
together 
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together with filh, they fupply the place of meat, BOOK 
.which is the general food of the other provinces. . _ 

But the improvement of lands is univcrfally un- ^*" v 
dcrfload and attended to. > All the different kinds 
of manure arc carefully preferved, and Ihilfully 
diftributed to the beft advantage ; and that which 
arifes from fertile lands, is applied to make them 
ftill more fertile. Tins grand fyftctn of nature, 
which is fuftained by dcftru&ion and reproduc- 
tion, is better underftood and attended to in Chi- ‘ 
na than in any other country in the world. 

Thc lull caufc of the rural ccconomy of the 
Clfmcfe, is that charader of induftry by which 
thefe people arc particularly diflinguiflied, who 
in their nature require a lefs iharc of repofe. 

Every day in the year is devoted to labour, ex- 
cept the firft, which is employed in paying and 
receiving vifits among relations 5 and thc laft, 
which is facred to thc memory of their anccftors. 

The firft is a focial duty, the latter a part of do- 
xneftic worfhip. In this nation of fages, what- 
ever unites and civilizes mankind is religion : and 
religion itfclf is nothing more than the pradicc 
of the focial virtues, 'i hey arc a fober and ra- 
tional people, who want nothing more than thc 
controul of civil laws to make them juft : their 
private worflup confifts in the love ot their pa- 
rents,. whether living or dead ; and their public 
worfhip, in thq love of labour ; and that kind of 
labour which is liolden in thc molt facred vene- 
ration. 

Thc generofity of two of their emperors is 
much revered, who, preferring thc intcrefts of the 
Hate to thofc of their family, kept their own chil- 
dren from thc throne to make room for men 
taken from the plough. The Chinefe alfo revere 
thc memory of thofc hufbandmen, who lowed thc 

feeds 
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book feeds of the happinefs and (lability of the empire 
t L \ n t ii C fertile bofom of the earth} that inex- 
V v hauftiblc fourcc of whatever conduces to the 
nourilhinent, and confcqucmly to the increafc of 
mankind. 

In imitation of tlicfe royal hufbandmen, the 
emperors of China become hufbandmen officially* 
It is one of their public functions to break up the 
ground in the fpring : and the parade and mag- 
nificence that accompanies this ceremony, draws 
together all the farmers in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They flock in crowds to fee their 
prince perform this folemnity in honour of the 
lirft of ail the arts. It is not, as in the fables of 
Greece, a god who tends the flocks of a king } 
it is the father of his people, who, holding the 
plough with his own hands, fhews his children 
what arc the true riches of the (late. In a little 
time lie repairs again to the field he has ploughed 
himfelf, to fow the feed that is moll proper for the 
ground. The example of the prince is followed 
in all the provinces } and at the fame feafons, the 
viceroys repeat the fame ceremonies, in the pre- 
fence of a numerous concourfe of bufbandmen. 
The Europeans, who have been prefenc at this 
folemnity at Canton, never fpcak of it without 
emotion ■, and make us regret that this fcftival, 
the political aim of which is the encouragement 
of labour, is not cltablilhcd in our climate, In- 
(lead of that number of religious feads, which 
feem to be invented by idlencE to make the coun- 
try a barren wafte. 

It is not to be imagined, howcver,*that the 
JV.V.W er *'or,\y fir the favours erf 

a rural life. 'I he arts ot luxury are grown to io 
great a height in China, that tlicfe tranfadVions 
can only pals for mere ceremonies. But the law, 

■which 
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winch obliges the prince to fhew this token of re* B O O K 
fpeft to the profcfiion of hufbandmen, has a ten- , J - 
dency to promote the advantage of agriculture, v * J 
The deference paid by the fovcrcign to public 
opinions contributes to perpetuate them ; and the 
influence' of opinion is the principal Ipring that 
aftuates the political machine. 

This influence is preferred in China by con- 
ferring honours on all hufbandmen, who excel in 
tlte cultivation of the ground. When any ufcful 
difeovery is made, the author of 'it is called to 
court to communicate it to the prince ; and is 
Cent by the government into the provinces, to in- 
ftruft them in his method. In a word, in this 
country, where nobility is not hereditary, but a 
mere pcrfonal reward, indiferiminately bellowed 
upon merit ; feveral of the magistrates, and per- 
fons raifed to the highefl: employments in the 
empire, are chofcn out of families which arc folely 
employed in the cultivation of land. 

These encouragements which belong to the 
manners of the people, are further feconded by 
the bed political inftitutions. Whatever is in ic’s 
nature incapable of being divided, as the fca, 
rivers, canals, See. is enjoyed in common, and is 
the property of no individual. Every one has the 
liberty of going upon the water, of fifliing,' and 
hunting j and a fubjeft who is in ppflefiton of an 
eftate, whether acquired by himfelf or left by his 
relations, is in no danger of having his right call- 
ed in queftion by thp tyrannical authority of the 
feudal laws. 

T.vs .CwaAVafiSr t&xes is a Susiher en- 
couragement to agriculture. Except the cufloms 
eftablilhed in the fca-ports, there are but two 
kinds of tribute known in the empire. The fird, 
which ^ pcrfonal, is paid by every Citizen from 

twenty 
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n 0 0 K twenty to fixty years of age, in proportion to Iiis 
o — income. The fccomi, which is levied on the pro- 
aucc of the land, amounts to a tenth, a twentieth, 
or a thirtieth part, according to the quality of the 
foil. a. here certainly have been fotnc of their 
emperors, or minifters, who have attempted to 
extend and multiply the taxes j but as fuch an 
undertaking would require much time, and that" 
no man could flatter himfclf that he Ihould live 
to fee the fuccefs of it, the attempt has been given 
up. Men oi bad principles aim at immediate 
enjoyment, while the virtuous miniiler extending 
Ins benevolent views beyond the prefent genera- 
tion, contents himfclf with formihgTlefigns, and 
propagating ufeiul truths for the advantage of 
poltcmy without expeding to fee the eM of 

them himfclf. 

Ihk manner of levying the contributions in 
t.nma, is as mild as the contributions themfelves. 

1 he only penalty inflitted on perfons liable to be 
taxed, and who arc too flow in the payment of 
the tribute demanded by the public, is to quarter 
o , infirm, and poor people upon them, to he? 
maintained at their expence, till they have dif«< 
c large the debt due to government. ‘This man- 
" C j £ Proceeding has a' tendency to awaken pity' 
?"d >” ih= brealtof a citizen, when be' 

fees milerable objefts, end bears rbe cries of hun- 
ger ; umcad of giving him dilgull, and exciting' 

ns refentntent by the odious Vquifltion. and- 

hvfc H in Europe,' 

lent ' rc,2, , ,rcs - :,nd ‘bn menaces of an info. 

3ld ’ ■«?. who come t° live at diferetion in a 

treafuryo ° fcJ '° ‘ hC nu, “ bcrl ‘ : 1 i‘ extortions of the 

thirJ IE i n ^ ndar * n ® lf vy the tenth part of the pro-' 
duce of the earth in kind ; and colleft the poll-' 

tax 
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la'c in money. The officers in the municipal book 
towns pay the whole of the produce into the * • 
public treafury, through the hands of the receiver- 1 v 
general of the province. The ufe that is made 
of this revenue prerents all frauds in coljc&ing- 
i; j as it is well known, that a part of theie duties 
is allotted for the maintenance of the roagiftrates 
and foldicrs. ’ The money anting from the fale of 
this proportion of the product of the lands which, 
has been expafed to fale, is never illucJ from thcr 
treafury but in public exigencies. It is laid up 
in the magazines againh times of icarcity, when 
the people receive what they had only lent, as it 
were, inT*W*^f plenty. 

It may naturally be expected that a nation, en- 
joying lb many advantages, would be extremely 
populous.; cfpecially in a climate where, what-' 
ever reafon maybe affigned for it, the women are 
remarkably prolific ; where debauchery is very, 
uncommon ; where the extent of paternal rights 
neceffarily excites the defire of haying a numerous 
' progeny ; where an equality of fortunes prevails, 
which the difference of conditions renders impof-: 
fiblc in other places ; where rhe made of living is 
generally iimplc, little expen five, and tending 
always to the raoft rigid ceconomy; where wars 
are neither frequent, nor deltruClivc; where celi- 
bacy is preferibed by the manners of the country; 
and where tdc heakhinefs of the climate pretents 
epidemic difeafes. Accordingly, there is no 
country in the univerfe fo populous as this. The 
population, is indeed carried to too great a - 
height, iince it appears from the records of the 
empire, that a bad hart ell fcldom fails to producc. 
an infurrc&ion. ' = 

It is unncceffarv to fcarca beyond this ctreum- 
flancc for the reafons which prevent dcfponfiu. 

trout 
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B 0 0 K from mating any advances in China. It is cri, 
dent from thefe frequent revolutions, that tile 
people arc fully fallible that a regard to the 
rights of property, and fubmiflion to the Jaws, 
arc duties ofs a fccondary clafs, fubordinatc to 
the original rights of nature, wllofe only view* 
m the formation of communities, has been the 
common benefit of thofe who enter into them. 
Accordingly, when the more immediate necefla- 
nes of life fail, the Chinefe ceafe to acknowledge 
* n authority which docs not provide for their 
lubtittcnce. *1 he right of kings is founded on the 
regard they pay to the prefervation of the people. 
JNcithcr religion nor. morality teach any, other 

doarme in China. J 


Tim emperor is well aware, that he prefidcs 
over a people who fubmit to the laws no longer, 
than while they promote their happinefs. He is 
leniiblc, that if the fpirit of tyranny, which is lb 
common and epidemical in other countries, fliould 
leizc him but for a moment, fuch a violent op- 
13 ofuion would be raifed, that he would be expel* 
• 0m A th j th f° t ne * Accordingly, finding him- 
ni*nn\ nVC t, CC ^ tbc ^ u P rc,nc command by a 
£ *Vr r h ° ° bfcrve * nd cr «*cifc his conduft, he 
“v;S *5? m awempung to ereft himfclf into an. 

S rdtgjous fuperftitwn,, Which fets no 

?°™ ds l 15 ^ tbont X* He does not violate the- 

fr-ntrp C °u ra ?’ y<rtue of which he holds the 
weU vm, - G IS 'Convinced that the pebple are fo 
we h IT A' V,t , h i heir ri ghts, and knowfo, 
?>* whenever a pro- 


,i n . p mat wiicnevcr a pro- 

be recill? ?* ams .°f tbe ma ndarm who governs it, 
hUn uo n h Jf^ nh< i ut examination, and delivers 

.“•Ml Up to a tribunal . , . „ . , 


him u T examination, and delivers 

5 s r ceds asain< ^ bi,n 
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even the circumftancc of its having been pofliblcn o o K. 
for him to excite the refentment of the people, is I. 
imputed to him as a crime., He is confidered as u 
an ignorant tutor, who attempts to deprive a fa- 
ther of the love his children bear him. This com- 
pliance, which, in other countries, would nourifh 
perpetual difeontent, and occafion an infinite 
number of intrigues, is not attended with any in- 
convenience- in China, where the inhabitants arc 
naturally difpofed to be mild and juft, and the 
conftitution of the (late is fo ordered, that it’s 
delegates have fcldom any rigorous commands to 
execute. 

This obligation the .prince is under of being 
juft, tends to make him more wife and intelli- 
gent. He is in China what we wifh to make 
princes in all countries believe they arc, the idol 
of his pepplc. It fliould feem that the manners 
and laws of this country have mutually confptred 
to eftablith this fundamental principle, that China 
is a family of - which the Emperor is the patriarch. 

It is not as a conqueror, or a legiflator, that he 
holds his authority j but as a father : it is by this 
tic that he governs, rewards, and punifhes. This 
plcafing fentiment gives him a greater fliarc of 
power, than the tyrants of other nations can pof* 
fibly derive from the number of their troops, or 
the artifices of their minifters. It is not to be 
imagined what efteem and affection the Chinefe 
have for their emperor ; or, as they exprefs it, for 
their common, their univerfal fatlicr. 

T ms public veneration is founded upon that 
ndw/cV. w, try ynvact -Litaez&vc/h. 

China, the father and mother claim an abfolutc 
right over their children at every period of life, 
even when raifed to the higheft dignity. Paternal 
authority and filial affection arc the fprings of this 

Vou I. L empire: 
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E O^o K empire: they regulate the manners, and are the 
' — v - — > lat un ** es *he prince to his fubje&s, ‘the fub- 

jeas to their prince, and the citizens to one an- 

0 r r k* bbc Chincfe government, by the gradual 

perfection it has acquired, has been brought back 
to that point from which all other governments 
teem to 'have finally and irrevocably degenerated ; 
to the patriarchal government, which is that of 
nature ttfelf. i 

This fublime fyfiem of morals,, which for fo 
many ages has contributed to the profperity of the 
Lhinele empire,, would, however, probably have 
CX | P j ■ I iv n 5S < * an change, if the chimeri- 

cal diltmftions allowed to birth had deftroyed that 
original equality eftablilhed by nature among inan- 
, J”?.. » an< * 'which ought only to give way to fuperior 
anilities and fuperior mem. In all the> Hates of 
■Europe, there are a fet of men who affume from 
tneir infancy -a pre-eminence independent of their 
moral charafter. The attention paid them from 
the moment of their birth, gives them the idea 
, ar =f°™ed for command; they foon 
and hT, c ? 1 ’ filier tkemfelves as a difiinft fpecies, 

1 n ccr,ain tank and lfation, 

take no pains to make themfelves worthy of it. 

difitrenV,n?ntn' 0n ’- tO wl,lch wc owe fo many in- 
ren/m? " ftcrs ,; 'SWirant magiftrates, and bad 
hiv doh’ ‘ snot = l,al ’ ll <hcd in Cl ™c> "here nobi- 
lity docs not defeend by hereditary right. The 

lumfelf ny 5!.V ZCI J. acqu j. rc ^» begins L d mds with 
e nnhe'l, J ° f ,l,c P r ™= ™nificr of the 

3 b , y at the moment of his 

lure.’ The f’ C 'V»= derived from na- 

upon the ancrlin luy is fometimcs conferred 
femes, ° f 3 ! Mn " h ° has done fignal 

lion wl, Teh “ Un ! r> ' 5 bat 'hit "lark of diftlnc- 
non, wn.ch „ merely petfood dici witIl it>s pof . 

fefior, 
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feitor, and his children derive no other advantage B Ook 
from it than the memory and example of his . 
virtues. * 

In confcquencc of this perfect cquhlity, the 
Chinefe are enabled to edabhlh an uniform lydem 
of education,' and to inculcate correfpondent prin- 
ciples. It is no difficult talk to perfuade men who 
are upon an equal footing by birth, that they are 
all brethren. This opinion gives them every ad- 
vantage which a contrary idea would make rhem 
lofe. A Chinefe, 'who fhould abdraft himfelf 
from this common fraternity, would tbecome a 
folitary and miferabie being, and wander as' a 
Granger in the heart of his country. 

Instead' of thofe frivolous didin&ions which 
are allotted to birth in almoft every other ^ coun- 
try, the Chinefe fubditute real ones, founded en- 
tirely on perfonal merit, A fet of .wife and intel- 
ligent men, who are honoured with the title of 
the learned mandarins, devote thcmfclves to the 
ftudy of all fcicnces neceffary to qualify them for 
the adminihration of public affairs. None can be 
admitted into* this refpeftablc fociety, who are 
not recommended by their talents and know-* 
ledge for riches give no claim to this privilege. 

The mandarins themfelves fix upon proper perfons 
to afibciate with them and their choice is alwa)s 
the rcfult of a drift examination. There are dif- 
ferent claffes of mandarins, the fucccffionto which 
is regulated by merit, and not by feniority. 

Fnoit this body of mandarins, the emperor, 
according to a cuftom as ancient as the empire, 
clefts jniniflers, magidrates, governors of pro- 
vinces, and officers of every denomination who 
aie called to any cmplojment m the date. As 
his choice can only fail upon men of tried abi- 
lities, the welfare of the people is alwajs lodged 
v L: m 
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K > n the hands of tliofe who are worthy of fuch 
^^a trud. 1 [ ' 

In confequence of this mditutton, no'dignityis 
hereditary except that of the crown j and even 
that does .not always devolve on the eldeft fon; 
but on him yrhonV the emperor' and the council of 
mandarins judge mod worthy. By this method, 
a fpirit of \irtuous emulation prevails even in the 
imperial family. The throne is given to merit 
alone, and it is afligned to the heir only in con- 
fideration of his abilities. The emperors rather * 
chufe to look for a fucceflor in a different family» 
than to intrud the reins of government to un- 
flJiful hands. , - 

. vlccr °ys and magidrates* enjoy the aSec* 
tmn of the people, at the fame- time that they par- 
take of the authority of the fovereign ; and any 
midakes in their adminiftration meet with the 
fame indulgence that is (hewn to thofe of the fit- 
preme lcgiflator. They have not that tendency 
to fedition which prevails in this part of the world. 

In China there is no fet of men to form or ma* 
nage a faction : as the mandarins have no rich and 
powerful family connexions, they can derhe no 
fupport but from the crown, and their' own wif- 

f, 0 " 1 *. ‘key; are trained up , n a way of thinking 
that mfpires humanity, the love of order, bcncfi- 
‘ ccnce, and rcfpeX for the laws. They take pains 
£! nCU ?‘ C 1 1Cfc . fcm *”ncnts into the people, and 
n.it » C a . ttac knient to every law, by pointing 
thcm ‘t a ufcfui tendency. The Tcncrcign 
or nr>!V° ^.^that docs not convey fome moral 
brclm- lCZl "l ftru ? ,on - The people neccfTariiy 
mrafur^f^ 310 ^ 11 whh thc,r inwrell*, and the 
and thr I,-?, C " V S 0 ' emment to promote them ; 
^cv ftn r mtor " lcJ they arc, the more l.kdy 

they uill be to remain quiet. 

Super- 
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s'! Superstition, which excites disturbances in book 
alL other, countries, and cither eft abli flics tyranny, I* ? 
on overthrows government, has no influence in 
China. '-Jr is; tolerated,- injudicioufly, perhaps, 
by the laws : but, at leaft, it never makes laws it- 
fclf. No perfon can have any fharein the govern- 
ment who docslnet belong, to the clafsof literati^ 

.who admit of no. fupcrllition. The, .bonzes * arc 
not allowed to ground, the duties.of; morality upon 
the dodrmes of, their .feds,. nor.confequently to 
difpcnfe;. with them.' If they impofc upon fomc 
part- of i the- nation , , their artifices do .-not. affeft 
tbofc whofe example and authority - arc of the 
greateft importance tp the (late. : - K , < \ ■ 

eUCoxrocius',.in whofe adions .and difeourfes 
precept was joined to example, whofe memory is 
equallyircvcrcd,. andjwhoje .dodrinc-is equally 
embraced by all claffes. and ; fcds whatfoever, Vvas 
•thevfourtder: of ,the -^national religion >of. China. 

,HtS! code-, contains a'Jyftein.of natural law, which 
'ought, to be the ground-work.of all Religions,' the 
. rule of fociety, ^and ftandard of all governments. 

.He taught, .that- reafom. was an, emanation of. the 
-Deity ; and that.thc fupreme law; cqnfiftcd in the 
’ .harmony -between "nature and -reafon. u The rcli- 
:gion that runs inoppqfitiQn to thefc two guides of 
•human life,; does.' not come from-heaven.; ■ * 
an lAs.thc Chinefc.havc no term for God, they fay 
.that heaven is God. \Zto/„fays.theemperor ? Charig- 
ichi,-. in'an edid publUhed, jn . 1 71 o ,} itiinot to the 
ivi/ibte and material bfavpti that we offer qur .facri- 
fees , but to the Lord of heavetu . -Thus atbcifm, 
ilhough not uncommon in China, ,is nptjpubHcIy 
iprofclfed.- 'It. is, neither T .the i charadcriftic of a 
. led, .nor ’an,' objed , of perfecution ;• but. 1S . tole- 
rated as well as.fuperlUuon. - -j - ’ 

\ r.z tiadi nantTioo "di o; ♦ ’The 

■r 1 : > 
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O X The- emperor, ; who is- foie pontiff,- -is likewife 

[ - J the judge in matters-of- religion ; ibutas the na- 
tional woribip-was made for the government, not 
the government for it; and as both were defigneH 
to be fubfement to the ends of Society ; -it is. nei- 
ther the interefl; nor.inclination'of the fovcrcign 
to employ the combination of authority lodged in 
his hands, for the purpofes of- oj>prcflion.;rIf on 
the one hand ; the dodrincs 'and'ccfcmonics of the 
hierarchy! do not prevent the prince fromrmaking 
an dl ufe.bpabfolute authority;* he. is more- pow- 
erfully^ : retrained 'on> the ‘other,’ by thcgericrai in- 
. flu’ence bP tHe*hatiortaFmannors."- » , / -'ji’l 

.,Awy attempt to 1 change fthefe-’-m^pners.-wouId 
He attended with 'the -greateft difficulty,’ becaufe 
they are inculcated by a mode of education, which , 
Is/perhaps/the beft.we 1 are acquainted vvirhLThe 
Chmefe/do' not' make’ a point of inftrutting. their 
children n t\ll~thcy arc 'five -'-years old. They are 
then 'taught- to- write- words or- hieroglyphics, 
which reprefent- fenfible 1 objefts; of* which. at. the 
fame* time -they endeavour- to-giveMhem.* clear - 
ideas. 1 Afterwardsj their memory is .fiorednvith 
Sententious ver fes 1 containing 4 - precepts* ■ of ji\oraK- 
tyy which they arc’ taught to 4 reduce to. pra£Uce. 
As' they advance in years 'they* arc inftruQed.jin 
thcr philofophy of Confucius;' 1 -This’ is the manner 
of education 'among' the^ ordinary- rank’s. " -'The 
'children^hd'may afpirc to’-pofts- of. honour, '^be- 
gin: ‘in Th e • fame , manner; ubut - intermix; other 
■fthdics relative to human cohdu& in tfie different 
;ftatipris of- life. *•' v- v L%..T •„*. \\ u , 

^Tn China,- the- manners- take their complexion 
■’from - ' the daws,- and • are* jpreferved! by ' common 
'iifage; which -is- likewife preferttied by- the Jaws- 
JThp Chieefc have a -greater number of precepts, 
Tclating to the mofl common a&ions, than any 
, other 
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other people in the world. Their code of polite- book. 
nefs is very voluminous;. the lowed citizen is in- 
drudecLm it, and obferves it with the fame ex-' v ; 
adnefs as the mandarins and the court. ~ . 

Tile laws 3n this code, like all the red, arc , 
formed with a view of keeping up the opinion that 
China is but one great family, and of promoting 
that regard and inutuaimfFe&ion in the citizens, 
which is due to each other as brethren. , Thefe 
Tights and cuftoms tend to preferve the manners— 
Sometimes, indeed, ceremonies are fubllitutcd for 
fentiment; but how often are they the means of 
reviving itl They compofc a kind of con flan t 
homage that is paid to virtue; and is calculated 
to engage the attention of youth. This homage* 
preferves the refpeft due to virtue hcrfelf; and if 
it fometimes leads tojiypocrify, it encourages at 
lead a laudable zeal. Tribunals arc eroded to 
take cognizance of tranfgrcflions againd cudom ; 
as well as to punifh crimes, and reward merit. 

Mdd and moderate punUhmentt- arc inflided upon, 
crimes, add virtue is didinguifbed by marks of 
honour.- Honour is therefore one of the prin- 
ciples that aduatc the Chinefe government : and 
though it be the leading one, it operates more 
drongly than fear, and more feebly than af- 
fcdioir.. . * 

- -Under, the influence of fuch inflitutions, China 
mufl s bc the country in the whole world, where 
men are mod humane. . Accordingly', the huma- 
nity of the Chinefe is confpicuous on thofc occa- 
fions, where it fliould feem, that virtue could 
have no other objed but jufticc; and that jufticc 
could not be executed without feverity. Their 
prifoners arc confined in neat and commodious 
apartments, where they are well taken care of, 
ciea to .the moment when they fuficr. It fre- 

queiuly 
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B 0^0 K qucnUy happens, that the only puniflimcnt in- 
, — v — J tiicted on a rich man amounts to no more than 
o iging him, for a certain time, to maintain or 
clothe feme old men and orphans at his own ex- 
Fif nCC *i i 5 n mo / a J an ^ political romances form 
" i c " al 1 V? or y of the Chinefe, who have regulated 
.r; h f. aai ? ns of men with fuch an exaft nicety,' 
fcarcely any need of fcntiineiit. 

• ctj they do not fail to cultivate the latter, in order 
,0 & ,ve a proper cllimation to the former. i 
„ J ,,|" E „'P lr ' 1 of PMtiotifin, that fpirit, without 
- n atcs arc merc colonies, and 1 not nations, 
r , • r ^ Cr t perhaps, and more a&ive among the- 
Chinefe, than it is found in any republic. It is 

thdHihi t0 fee- th - cm , v °l u ntarily contributing 
S ' , ' W" ‘he public roads : the rich 

traveller, °A fl "?‘ er a P°" thcm for ‘he efe ° f 
acT.m i \“ 1 d 01,crs P lant - trces ‘here. Such 
™^ ' h .V Ch arc p n° ts of a b ‘ n <ifi<xnt hun.a- 
far y frn ?ha " a " ofteiu: “ ion of gencrofity, arc 
tar from being uncommon in China. ■ .. , 

frequent b i CC " timcs > wi,cn ‘h=y have been 
io ■ but the e ° lcrs ’ ' vbc . n ‘h c y have been Ids 
latter brenm! 0 /™* 11100 W11 ^ was the caufe of the 
of the oeonie \ ° n * r ^ volut *on, and the manners 

Tfc ? jus « d b * 
rer nverlntT . rart ars: they arc now- 

'\3£toriousnn> ' as the princes of that 

own countrv °t^ a J a ^^the fuperfiitions of their 

Son\r;h7vetn d q rrcd hC S dp ' CS ° f "* 

thev imnmvi. .u f rca »' an d in proportion as 
which the Chinefe ^ ‘h°f° books, 

chara&c^of ^ e ^ orc : wc fee the amiable 
tcrnal, and Lind a * lon . cn prely revived; that fra- 

and fecial tics whichT r pIc V thofe cnchant5n S 
• tics, which foften the manners of the . 

people. 
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people, and attach them inviolably to the laws. B 
Political errors and vices cannot take deep root in 
a country where no perfons are ever promoted to 
public employments, but fuch as are of tile fe£t 
of the learned, vvhofe foie occupation is to in- 
ftrud thcmfelves in the principles of morality and 
government. As long as real knowledge’ lliall be- 
holdcn in eftitnation, as long as it {hall continue • 
to lead to public honours, there will exift among 
the people of China a fund of rcafon and virtue, 
which will not be found among other nations. 

It muft, however, be acknowledged, that the 
greateft part of thofe improvements, which de-’ 
pend upon theories that arc in the lead compli- 
cated, arc not To Tar advanced there, as might' 
naturally be expc&ed from that ancient, attivc, 
and diligent people, who have fo long had a clue 
to them. But this circumftance is not inexplica- 
ble. The Chinefc language requires a- long and 
laborious ftudy, fcarcely to be comprehended 
wihin the term of a man’s life. The rights and 
ceremonies which theyobferve upon every occa- 
fion, afford more cxercife for their memory than 
their fallibility. Their manners are calculated to 
check the xmpulfes of the foul, and weaken it’s 
operations. Too aluduous in the purfuit of what 
*13 ufcful, they hate no opportunity of launching 
out into the extenfnc regions pf imagination. An 
exceflive veneration for antiquity, makes them 
the Caves of whatever is cftabblhed. All thefc 
caufcs united, muff neccflarily have ftifled, among 
the Chincfc, the fpirit of intention. It requires 
ages with them to bring any thing to perfection ; 
and v.hoctcr rcdccls on the Aate, in which arts 
and fcicnccs were found among them three hun- 
dred years ago, muft be convinced of the extra- 
ordinary antiquity pf their empire. . - 
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The ltiw ftatc of learning, and of the fine arts 
in China, may perhaps be further owen to the 
very perfe&ion of it’s government, and. fyftem of 
policy. This paradox has it's foundation. in rea- 
fon. < 'Where the fludy of the laws holds the firlt 
rank in a nation, and is rewarded with an appoint- 
ment in the adminiftration, inftead of a poll in an 
academy ; i where learning . is applied to the regu- 
lation of manners, -or the maintenance of the pub- 
li,<; weal ; where the fame /nation is exceedingly 
populous, and requires a conftant attention’ in it’s 
learned members , to make fubfiftcnce. keep an 
equal paco with population j where every indivi- 
dual, befide the duties ,he owes to the public, 
which take a confiderable time to be well under- 
wood, has particular duties ariling from the claims 
of hk family or profellion : in fuch a natipn^ the 
fpeculative and ornamental parts of fcicnce can- 
not be expetted to arrive at that height of fplcn- 
dour they have attained in Europe. But theChi- 
nefe, who are only our fcbolars in the arts of 
luxury and\anity, arc our mailers in the fcience 
of good government. .They can teach us the 
art of .incrcafing population, not that of deftroy- 
ing it. . * 

. ONEof the arts in which the Chinefc have made 
the leak progrefs, is that of war.. It is natural to 
imagine, that a nation, wliofe whole condufly 
like that of infants, is influenced by ceremonies, 
precepts, and cuftoms either of private or public' 
mftiturion, mutt conlequcntly be pliant, mode- 
rate, andj inclined to tranquillity both at home 
and abroad, jllcafon and reflection, while they 
ckcnBi (e atisictits like rhefe, fcavc no room for 
that enthufiaftn,' which conflitutcs the hero and 
the warridr. .The fpirit of humanity, which they 
imbibe ip thein tender years, makes them look 

with 
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with abhorrence cm thole fanguinaryfcen.es qf ra- book 
pine and maffacre, that are fo familiar to nations , *• ^ 

of a warlike turn. "With fuch difpofltions, can 
Y?e wonder that the Chincfe are not warriors ? 

They have foldicrs without number, but totally 
undifciplined, except in the Angle article of obe- 
dience, and which are dill more deficient in mili- 
tary manoeuvres than in courage. < In their wars 
with the Tartars, the Chincfe knew not how to 
fight, and only flood to be killed. • Their attach- 
ment to their government, their country, and 
their laws, may fupply the want of a warlike Ipi- 
rit, but will never fupply the want of good arms, 
and military fkill. When a nation has found the ► 
art of fubduing it’s conquerors by it’s manners, 
it has no occafion to overcome it’s enemies by 
force of arms. 

Is there a man who can look with fo much in- 
difference upon the bappmefs of a confiderable 
portion of the human race, as not to wifh that 
the flate of China were really fuch as we have 
been reprefenting it ? Let us, however, attend to 
what thofe perfons have to < fay upon the fubjeft, 
who think themfelvcs warranted in entertaining a 
contrary opinion. 

In order to judge, fay thefe people, of a na- s ^e°f 
tion, equally clofed on all fides, fincc foreigners 
arc not permitted to enter into it, and the natives tii- sc- 
are prohibited from going out of it, it is necef- 
fary to fet out from fomc principles, which how- BUXOM of 
ever uncertain they may be, arc flill received asd»tem- 
found principles. Thefe fhall be the very fatts pire ' 
that axe alleged by the panegy riffs of China. We 
lhall take them for granted, without entering 
into a tHfcuflion of them ; and wc fhall only draw 
the conplufions that arc npccffanly derived from 


them. 


1. China 
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book. i. China enjoyed, or was under the calamity' 
x J *‘ of an immenfe population, when it was conquer- 
" v “'cd by th&*Tartars ;/ and it is concluded, from the 
circumilance of the laws having been adopted by 
the conqueror, that they mult have been wife 
laws. . i ii* i 

- This fubmiffion of the Tartars to the Chinefe 
government, does not appear to us to be a proof 
of'it’s excellence. It is in the nature of things 
that great bodies fliould give the law to little 
ones; and this rule is obferved in morality as well 
as in phUofophy.- If we therefore compare the 
number of the conquerors with that of the van- 
quiihed people, i we fliall find that to pne Tartar 
there were fifty thoufand Chinefe. Is it poffible 
that one individual fiiould alter the cuftoms, 
manners, and legiflation of fifty thoufand men ? 
Bcfidcs, how could.it happen otherwife than that 
thefe Tartars Ihould have adopted the Chinele 
laws, when they had none of their own to fubfti- 
lute to 'them? The circumtlances which tins ex- 
traordinary revolution inoft conlpjcuoufly difplays, 
are the cowardice of the nation, and it’s indif- 
ierencc for it’s mailers, which. is one of the molt 
finking jchara&crifiics of the Have. Let us pro- 
ceed to confider the population of China. . ' 
i . From time immemorial agriculture has been 
honoured in Cnina *- this is a faft upon which all 
arc agreed. Every country addifted to hufban- 
dry, and. which enjoys a long continuance of 
peace ; which does not experience any bloody 
revolutions; which is neither opprefled by tyran- 
ny, nor expofed to devaftation by the difcaies of 
the climate ; and where wc fee the laborious ci- 
tizen collecting in the plain a.bafhet full of earth, 
carrying it up to the- tops of the -mountains, coi 
\erir." the naked point of a rock with it, and 
* ' 3 keeping 
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keeping it in it’s fituation by little pali fades ; fuch b 
a country muft infallibly abound with inhabitants. 
Would thefe inhabitants indeed employ • them- 
felves in extravagant labours, if the plain from 
which they have gathered this fmall parcel of 
land, were uncultivated, deferted, and abandon- 
ed to the firft man who might be defirous of pof- 
f effing it? If the people were at liberty to extend 
themfelves into the country, would they remain 
cluttered together in the neighbourhood of the 
cities? The empire of China is therefore very 
well peopled in all it’s parts. i ' , 

Thu country is interfered by a great number 
of canals ; which would be ulelcfs, if they did 
not cttablifii a frequent and neceffiary communi- 
cation between one place and another. What 
can thefe things imply, unlcfs it be a great deal 
of internal motion, and confequentiy a very coil- 
fiderable degree of population ? 

Every country fubfifting by hufbandry, where 
dearths are frequent, and' where thofc dearths 
occafion the infurreftion of thoufands of men; 
where, in the courfc of thefe infurrc&ions, more 
crimes and murders arc committed ; and there 
arc more conflagrations and more pillaging, than 
would take place on the irruption of a band of 
favages ; and where, as foon as the feafon of the 
famine and the revolt is over, the adminittration 
abftains from purfuing the criminal : fuch a coun- 
try certainly contains a greater number of inha- 
bitants than it can fubfift. Would not the Chi- 
nefc be the moft ahfurd of all people, if the ac- 
cidental want of the necefiarics of life proceeded 
from their negleft, either in cultivating their 
land, or in providing for their fubfiftence ? But 
China, an iramenfe and fertile country, fo well 
cultivated, and fo admirably governed, is not the 
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BOOKlefs expofed to this fort 'off calamity. It mult 
therefore contain ten times, twenty times as many 
inhabitants, as l it does acres of land.- < 

' Every country, in which the attachment of 
parents to their offspring, a fentiment fo natural 
thatit is common to man and brutes, is - totally 
difregarded, and in which the children are mur- 
dered, Hilled, or expofed, without incurring the 
refentment of the public, has either too many 
inhabitants, or is occupied by a race of men 
different from any other on the -furface' of the 
globe. This, however, is what is praftifed in 
China j and to deny or to invalidate this fa£t, 
would be to throw’ the veil of uncertainty upon 
all the reft. . ... 

But there is ftill another phxnomenon which 
more particularly confirms the opinion of the ex- 
ceffivc population of China, and this is, the little 
progrefs the arts and fcicnces have made there, 
in proportion to the extreme length of time they 
nave been cultivated. The fpirit of inquiry has 
itonped juft at that point, -where ccafing to be 
u etui, it s rcfearches begin to be mere objects of 
cunohty. lhere is more advantage to be derived 
from the invention of the molt trifling practical 
art, than from the moft fublunc difeovery which 
V . e on )y w ork of genius. The man 
l OW, ° CUtU P a Pi«= Of g3U Z = to 
a . llvan |“Su, would be in higher cilima- 
imhVm - he ", h ? ? ,oultl rrfolvc the moil difficult 
" P^ofophy. I„ lh it country that 
Sear tnn f more P art *cularly repeated, which vve 
* am °"S ourfclves : JFial Is lie 
1 atk this fpirit of trail- 

Sin l 5i,? • COn , trar y to the natural difpofition of 
i i a,wa ys inclined to go beyond what 

he already k„ 01VSj „„ bc othenvife explained, 

than 
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than by a degree of population which prohibits B o ok 
idlencfs and the fpirit of contemplation, and J * 

which keeps the nation in a continual Hate of * * 

anxiety and attention to its wants.* China is 
therefore the mod populous region on the face of 
the globe. 

This being granted, doth it not follow that it 
is alfo the mod corrupt? Do we not learn from 
general experience, that the vices of focicty arc 
in proportion to the number of individuals which 
compofeit? What anfwcr could be made, if it 
were to be affirmed, that the morals of the Chi- 
nefe, throughout the whole extent of their empire, 
mull ncccffanly be Hill more depraved than in 
our larged cities, where a fenfe of honour, at 
lead, to which the Chinefe is a drangcr, adds a 
ludre to virtue, and conceals the deformity of 
vice ? 

May it not be alked, what is, and .what mud 
be the chara&er of a people, among whom we 
fee, not unfrcquently, one province rufhing upon 
another, and putting all the inhabitants to death, 
without mercy and with impunity? Can the 
manners of fuck a people be mild? Is that nation 
to be efteemed civilized or barbarous, in which 
the laws neither redrain nor puniflt the expofition 
or the murder of new-born infants ? Can thefe 
people be faid to cherifli in an eminent degree the 
fentiments of humanity, benevolence, and com- 
miferation? Or cap we entertain a high.opinion 
of their wifdoro, when, being incited by a con- 
currence of extraordinary circumdances to found 
colonies, they have either not conceived, or have 
difdained to put in pra&ice an expediment fo Am- 
ple, and fo effectual againd the drcadtul calami- 
ties to which they are repeatedly and continually 
expofed? - 


So 
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COOK 1 So far, we cannot form any high opinion of the 

, _ l '_ wifdom of the CUincfc. Let U3 fee whether the 
examination of the conftitution of the empire, of 
the conduft- of the fovereign and his mmuters, of 
tiic knowledge of the learned, and of the manners 
of the people, will contribute to infpirc us with 
• a more fublirnc idea of it. 

3 * l A samous writer, who is not among the croud 
that admires the wifdom of the Cbinclc, fays cx*t 
prcfsly, that the 'cudgel is the fovereign of China. 
According to this ludicrous, and at. the fame 
time fagacious idea, 1 imagine there would be 
fornc difficulty in perfuading- us that a nation, in 
which man is treated as bcalls are in other places* 
can have the lead tin&urc of.thofe delicate and 
fufceptible manners that prevail in Europe, where | 
an injurious word'is expiated with blood; and 1 
where even a threatening geflure is revenged by 
death. The Chinefe mull be of a very pacific and^ 
forbearing difpofition. 1 So much the better, f3y 
out antagdnifts, 

'' The fovereign of China is however confident 
obeyed , and refpefled as - the father of his ff 
jetts.’ In' our turn we (hall fay, fo much m c 
worfe. 1 This" is' indeed a certain* proof' of ffie 
humble fubmiflion of the children ; but nor ot 
tlie goodnefs of the father. The bed expedient 
to precipitate a nation into the moll abjeft d aic 
of flavery, from which it never can recover, is to 
confecrate the title of defpot, by adding that o 
father to it. Such monftcra arc rarely to be nK 
with any where, as children who dare life up tbvif 
hands' againll their parents ; but in defiance of tlio 
authority of the laws, which has fet limits to p a ' 
ternal authority, we find, unfortunately* th at PK 
rents who treat their children ill, are a fpccics o 
monfters too commonly met with every where- 
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B o o K Frenchman , or that Chun has never been, is 
. v not 3t prefent, and never will be hereafter go- 

verned by any but the mod accomphlhed Mo* 
narchs . What abfurditics arc we not made to 
adopt by our blind veneration for antiquity and 
tor diilant regions 1 Mercy, firmnefs, application, 
Knowledge, the io\cof the people and jufhcc, arc 
qualities which nature only bellows, even fepa- 
ratcl), upon a few diftmguifhcd mortals; and 
ttierc is not any one in whom they are not un- 1 
fortunately more or lefs weakened by the danger- 
ous poflcfhon of the fuprune power. It has there- 
tore been referved to China alone, to cfcape this 
curfc which has begun with all focietics, and will 
lalt as long as they do. 

r ; C // T r L r* F° r there u a tribunal conjlanilj 
faffing by the fide of the throne , which keeps an 
c\att and fevere account of the emperor's a£lions.— 
Does not the fame kind of tribunal exift in all 
countries. Arc monarchs unacquainted with it? 
or, do they fear or refpeft it > The difference be- 
tween our tribunal and that of China, is, that 
our s , being compofcd of the whole body of the 
nation, cannot be corrupted , while that of the 

Sn i^° a fi 0n ! y of ** “umber of learned 
h k Angularly fortunate country, where 

i onan is neither pufillammous, nor fervilc, 
"Sf ? pcn , to fcdua,on f and where the prince,, 
who has the power to order the hand or head of* 
h s b.ftorian to be cut off, turns pale with fear, 
as foon as the writer takes up his pen ! Uierc 
have neyer been any except good kings, who have 

T.« d a nA a T,S f ^ the judgment of their cotempora- 
T,M * and of the cenfure of poftemy. , 

1 * the S™crugm cfChna are vir- 
t W,’ Te f olute ' and enltgFtered— What, all of 
them without exception ? We may however ren- 

fonably 
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fonably prcfumc, lhat the Imperial palace of China BOOK, 
docs not differ from the palace of the fine reign , *• 
in all other countries. It is one finglc dwelling 
in the mid ft of the numbcrlcfs habitations of the 


fubjects : that is to fay, that when genius or vir- 
tue happen to tall once from heaven direftly upon 
the houfc of the ruler, they tnuft ncccflarily fall 
one hundred thoufand times upon the fide of it. 
Hut perhaps this law of nature docs not hol,d in 
China as it docs in Europe, where we fhould 
efteem ourfdves too fortunate, if, after a good, 
king ftiall have ten bad fuccelfors, there fiiould 
arife one to rcfcmblc him. 


But the fvurcign authority in China is limited 1— 
Where is it not ? Or, in what manner, and by 
whom is it limited in China ? If the barrier that „ 
protects the people be not thick fet with lances, 
lwords and bayonets turned againft the breaft, or 
againft the facrcd head of the paternal and dcfpotic 
emperor, we fiiould be apprehenfive, though per- 
haps without reafo’n, that this barrier in China, 
would be nothing more than a large cobweb upon ( 
which the imager of Juftice and Liberty may have 
been painted, while, through it’s tranfparcncy,, 
the quick-fighted man may readily difeern tlic 
hideous form of the defpot. Have there been a 
great number of tyrants depofed, imprifoned, fen- 
tenccd, and put to death there ? Does the public 
fcaftold continually ftream with the blood of the 
fovereigns? Why have not thefc events taken 
place i 

Why ? Becaufe the Cbincfe government, by a /?« 
rhs vf rtvzihrtiww, has' been brought bach to that 
Jlate, from which all ether nations have receded , the 
patriarchal government. — Let us obferve, under, 
favour of our antagonifts, that the patriarchal go ?T 
'> vernment of an immenfe region, of a family con- 
M z filling 
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EOQli fitting of two hundred million’s of individuals, 
, appears to be an idea altnoil as vilionary,' as that 
pt a republic extending over one halfof the known 
/world.* The republican form of government iuv* 
plies q country, the limits of which are fufficiently 
confined to admit of, a fpeedy and eafy communi- 
- pation of, the wifiies of the people ; as the patrii 
archal form of government fuppofes a fmall wan- 
dering nation living under tents. The notion of 
a patriarchal government exifting in China is. a 
.kind of fpeculative Jllufion, that would rajfe a 
fuulejn the emperor and his mandarines. 

4. As the mandarines are not attached to any 
itch or powerful families , the, empire is free front 
commotions. — Singular* aflertions ; that the tran- 
quillity of the empire is fecurcd by the very cir- 
pumfiance which feems moft lik'cly’to difturb it! 
Unlefs we fuppofc that . Richeliep had Tniftaken 
in his fyftcin of politics, when he made it a rule, 
that great places were not to be given to men of 
low cxtra&ion or fortune, \yho are a&uated by 
no other motive than their duty. " ' ' ' ' 

- ^ ** a f a & that thefe Jlatefnsn never excite any 

Commotions.— Perhaps it maybe equally a faft, that 
they have no poor relations to take care of, no 
Ilatterers to load with favours, no favourites or 
in litre Acs to enrich ; and that they are equally 
iupcrior to feduftion as to error. Hut a circum- 
stance which is inconteUible, is, that thefe magif- 
trates or chiefs of the law, carry about with them, 
without a fenfe of flianic, the marks of tlicir de; 
gradatiop and ignominy. What an opinion can 
>ve lave ol a magiftratc who bears the banner or 
kVJm ■ j ®° wn ttifgrace, without being hum- 
bled by it . What can wc think of a people, whofc 
reverence for fuch a magiftratc is not diminilh? 

5. Ai n.a 
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5. After the fovcrcign and the mandarin# the B 0*0 X 
learned man prefents himfelf to our examination. t _*• 
This learned nun is a perfon educated in a doc- 


trine which infpirea humanity ; and who teaches 
it to others. A man who preaches the love of 
order, benevolence, and refpeft for the laws ; and 
who diffufes thefe fentiments among the people, 
and points out their utility to them.— And have 
we not in our fcltools and our pulpits, amongflour 
clergy, our niagiftrates and phtlufophers, men 
who may be reckoned not inferior to thefe literati 
either in knowledge or in found morals ; who e.\- 
crcifc the fame fun ft ions, both in their difeourfrs 


and in their writings, in the capital, in the great 
cities, in the fm&ller towns, in the villages and 
in the hamlets ? If the wlfdom of a nation were to 


be computed by the number of it’s teachers, no 
people would be fuperior to us in that quality. 

Wc have thus gone through- the higher ranh$ 
of the empire; let us now defeend to perfons of 
inferior ftations, and take a curfory 1 view of the 
popular manners. . > * » 

- 6. \V hat do we find in fome works of, morality 
tranflated from the Chinefe ? AVe find a fet of in- 
famous perfons c^ercifing the funftions of the 
police; the innocent man condemned, beaten, 
whipped, and thrown into prifon ; the guilty par- 
doned upon payment of a pecuniary fine, or pu- 
niflied, it the offended perfon happens to be the 
molt powerful : in a word, all 00 r public ami 
doraeftic vices in a more hideous and difgufting 
point of view. 

7. But we cannot acquire more juft ideas of 
the papular kuxuuws, thaw fcraw the fyftevw of edu- 
cation, In what mode is the Hate ot infancy ma- 
naged in China ? A child is obliged to . remain 
fitting for hours together, without the leak mo* 

, tion. 
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B o o Ktion, in perfect filence, it*s arms folded over it's 

i ,^-^j oreaft, and in the attitude of the moft profound 

thought and meditation. What - effect can be ex- 
pected from an habitual practice ilb contrary to 
nature ? A man of common fenfe would anfwer ; 
.taciturnity, cunning, falfehood, hypocrify, and 
all the train of vices that arc peculiar to the cool, 
deliberate villain. He would think, that in China, 
that amiable franknefs which delights us fa much 
m children j that artlefs ingenuoufnefs which dif- 
appears as. they advance in age, and which en- 
gages unwcrfal confidence in thofc few, perfons 
who are fo fortunate as to preferve it ; that all 
ttiele charming qualities, in a word, were ftifled 
there m the cradle. 


' . S ‘ Tii * code °f' Ghmefe t pohicnefs is very long.— 
A man of common fenfcwould infer from this, 
tnat politcnefs sn China is not the fimple and na- 
ural expreflion of attentive complaifance and 
general good-will j but merely a formal etiquette; 
and he would confidcr ihe cordial appearance of 
thofc dirty carmen, who kneel to each other, who 
embrace, who addrefs each other in the moft ac- 
tual tcrius * and w ^° ,en d each other a mu- 
amontr r, anCes 3S ■ a Jkind summery prattifed 

among a ceremonious people. ' . . i ► 
" a ,nbunal 'JIMrJbcd to take aim- 
min 1 1 man of com- 

moi ^ thM would be 

offence P ,l r y ? dn ? , n»n<=rcd againft thefe trifling 

of C ‘ V ' 1 tr ‘bunals agamft crimes 

wheth-r rh«> a ® nitU ^ C i- 3nd be would doubt much 
or the fort P °T" S °. f tfac r ° ul co “ ld be exalted, 
der ihe P o? S c ntus brought into action, un- 
malitics H ™*» ceremonies, and for- 

voted in c, "° uld ,m:, S !n =. that a people dc- 
voted to ceremony,, muft inevitably be narrow- 

minded j 
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minded j and without ever having lived at Pekin book. 

or at Nankin, he would venture to affert, that v 

there is no country in the world, in which there * ’ 

is lefs regard for virtue, or more attention to the * 
appearances of it. * 

10. All perfons who ha\c traded with the 
CUincfe are unanimous in declaring, that the ut- 
inoft precautions are neceflary to prevent being 
duped by them. They are not even afliaraed of 
their diflionefty. 

A certain European, in his firft voyage ta 
this empire, bought fome xncrchandife of a Chi- 
nefc, who cheated him both in the quality and the 
price. The goods had been carried - on board of 
fhip, and the bargain was completed. Tiie Euro- 
pean flattered hhnfelf, that he might poffibly mov e 
the CUincfe by moderate reprefentations, and faid 
to him, 1 Cbu.efe , thou tiajl fold me bad goods.’ — 

* ‘That may be,’ replied the CUincfe, 1 but you viujl 

* pay .’ — * Thou bajl broken the Ui-jjs of jujlicc , and 

* abufed my confidence .' — * ‘Thai may be, but you 

* mjl pay .' — e But thou art then no better than a 

* rogue, or a tbuf * — * That may be, but you, muji * 

* pay — ‘ What opinion then muji I carry back to my „ 

* country , of tbefe Cbinefe,fo celebrated for wtfdom ? 

1 IJhall fay, that you. are a fet of rajeals . — 4 That 

* may be, but you muji pay ' The European hav- 
ing added to tbefe reproaches every injurious 
epithet fuggefted to him by his rage, without be- 
ing able to get any thing more than tbefe cool 
words, pronounced with deliberation ; 6 That may 
‘ be, but you muji pay—? at length pulled out his 
purfc, and laid down the money. The Chmelc 
then, vahvag it up, fohl to hunt * European, hr- 

* Head of ftorming againft me in the manner you 
6 have juft been doing, would k not have been 

* better for you to hold your tongue, and tq do 
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B ° I ° K 4 atfirftwhat you Iiayc been obliged to come to at 
\ — c . ■ For, after all, what have you got by it V *' 
, f" therefore, have not even that re* 
maining vfcnfe of ihame common to all profeffed 
rogueS, who ftili will not fubmit to be> told that 
Xhey are fo. They are 'confequcntly arrived at 
the laft ftage of depravity. Neither are we to 
imagine, that the ‘jnftance here quoted is a ; fin-. 
gular one : thefe phlegmatic manners are the na- 
tural effca of that referve which is infpired by the 
Chinefc mode of education/ <• 

Ncithch is it to be urged,, that the Chincfc 
nbferve the rules of good faith among themfeives, 
while they . think. themfeives free from this obli- 
gation in their intcrcourfe with (hangers. Tliis 
certainly is not, bccaufe it cannot be. A man 
cannot be alternately honed and difhonert. The 
man who lias made it a praaicc, to cheat forcign- 
ers, is too often cxpofcd to. the temptation of 

to reiift K it" ! fc ow ' c “ lzcns > 10 bc al)lc conftantiy , 

i‘‘ DuTb bc objeaed, tiiat, according to 
hefc reprefcmations, China is mbarbatous conn-' 
Chin r a " r ' ver ’ ,c 15 nm worfe. The half civilized 
S /E to , rac 3S ^ ava S cx With pretenfions 
run a eon tv * lty “** “ P co p'c completely cor- 
fimnie an t n J t lha .1 that of 

tr ^ "S ®f“ r "a rav^gV 
circ^Sct no C r U can we"^' b “‘ « k " 0W ° f 

“hLr^d^Tn^’? ,,ot but 

ranee of *i 1 ,c depravity and igno- 

vamtv Do rh C * ^ c ma 7 3 dd their ridiculous 
IZL, £? n °‘ fa >’> ,bjt W/tu errr, 
L ' a - tb: “ "*,«»■/«»/ ,6, ’r t H £/■ the wcr/J 
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is blind * This prejudice, their exceflive popula-B O o K 

non, the indifference the} have for their fo v ereigns, , 1 f 

which is probably the confcquence of it, the ob- 
iiinatc attachment they have to their cuftoms, the 
prohibition cflabhfhed by their Ians of going out 
of their country, all thefe circumftances mult ne- 
ccffarily fix the Chmefe in their prefent Hate, 
during an indefinite courfe of ages. I he man 
who thinks all knowledge centered in bimfclf, or 
who defpifes w hat he is ignorant of, will never 
lcam any thing. How is it polUblc to teach wif- 
dom to him, who fuppofes himfelf the only wife 
xnan ? or, to improve him, who efteems himfclt 
arrived at pcrfe&ion ? We will venture to foretell, 
that the Hate of the Chincfc will never be melio- 
rated, cither by war, pcllilcncc, famine, or even 
by tyranny, the iroft infupportablc of all thefe- 
calamities, and for this very reafon more proper 
than all the others combined, to regenerate a 
nation by the violence of it’* oppreflion. > 

12. We know not whether the other nations 
of the umvcrfc have been- of much advantage to 
the Chmefe, but of what fervicc have they been 
to the reft of the earth ? It tfiould feeni that their 
cncomiatls have affected to bellow upon them a 
degree of coloffal tnagn.tudc, while the) have re- 
duced us to the low llaturc of pigmies- We, on 
the contrary, have been attentive to fhew them 
a* they are , and till they can bnng us from Pe- 
kin uorks of phiiofophy fupcrior to thofc of Dcf- 
cartc* and Locke, mathematical treatifes tint 
may be compared to thofc of Newton, Leibnitz, 
and their followers , pieces of poetry, eloquence, 
literature, and erudition not unworthy the atten- 
tion of our great writers, and the depth, graces, 
taile and refinement of which they ilta.Il be forced 
to acknou ledge , till they can produce from thence 
* difcourfcs 
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book difcourfes upon morality, politics, legiflation, 

> finances or commerce, which may contain only 
one Angle line of novelty to our men of genius ; 
till they can exhibit vafes, ftatues, pictures, mu- 
fical inftruraents,* or plans of archite&ure fit for 
our artills to confider ; or philofophical inftru- 
ments and machines^ in which the inferiority of 
cur’s (hall be veiy palpable : till thefc things, I 
fay, can be brought to us from China, we fliall 
retort upon the Chmefe his own faying, and wc 
ihall tell him, that he perhaps has but one eye, 
and that we have two : we fliall carefully avoid 
infulting other nations which we may have left 
behind us in the career of fcience, and which arc" 
de (lined, perhaps, to get beyond us in fouie 
future time. Who is that Confucius of whom 
we hear fo much talk, when compared to Sidney 
or Montefquieu ? I . , 

13. Thu Chmefe nation is the mojl laborious of 
any that ts known . We have no doubt of it ; it. 
is ncccflary they fhould labour, ( and that their la- 
bour (bould be renewed. Are they not condemn- 
ed to this from the difproportion between the pro- 
duce of their foil, and the number of their inha- 
bitants . We may, however, conclude from hence, 
that this population fo much boaltcd of has it’s 
limits, beyond which it becomes a calamity, 
which deprives man of his natural red, leads 
lnm on to defperate actions, and deftroys in his 
mind the principles of honour, delicacy and mo- 
rality, and even the fentiment of humanity. 

1 ' ve perfift, after all that has 

been faid, m calling the Cbinefe nation, a people 
of fages . A people of fages, among whom chil- 
dren arc expofed and put to death!. where the- 
molt infamous of all debaucheries is common ! 
where man is mutilated ! where the government. 

know? * 
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knows not how to prevent or punifli the crimes book 
occafioned by a dearth ! where the merchant t * ♦ 
cheats both the foreigner and the citizen ! where ' r ~~ J 
the knowledge of the language is the ultimate point 
of fciencc! where, for afucccflion of ages, a cha- 
racter aod mode of writing has been adhered, to, 
which is fcarcely fufficient for the common trauf- 
a&ions of life ! where the infpcctors of the man- 
ners are men deftitute of honour ■’and probity! 
where juftice is beyond comparifon more corrupt 
than it is among the molt degenerate people! 
where the works of the legiilator, to whom all 
perfons pay homage, w ould not deferve a reading, 
if the ignorance of the period in which he lived 
were not an apology for his writings 1 where, from 
the emperor to the meanefl of his fuhjcCls, we 
fee nothing more than a continued ferie* of rapa- 
cious beings devouring each other! in a word, 
where the fovereign only fufFers fomc of his im- 
mediate dependants to enrich themfehes, in ordec 
that he, may acquire at once the fpoils of the ex- 
tortioner, and the title of avenger of his people. 

1 5. Ir it be true, as we do not doubt it, that 
in China, every thing which will not admit of a 
duifion, fuch a* the fea, the rivers, the canals, 
navigation, filhing, and hunting, belongs m 
common to all j it muft be acknowledged that this 
is a very reafonablc order of things. But is 
pofiible that fo numerous a people could patiently 
have abandoned their harveft for the nouriflnacr.t 
of animals l And if perfons of high rank had 
arrogated, to thcmfelv es the exclufive enjoyment 
of the woods anil waters, would net fuch. an in- 
croachment have been followed by a fpcedy and 
juft revenge? Let us endeavour not to confound 
the laws of neccffity with the mftitutions of wif- 
dom. 1 
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ook 16. Have not the Chinefe a fit of monks more 
1 intriguing, more difibiute, more idle, and m 
w * greater number tbad ours ? Monks’ leeches' in a 
countr> where the molt continued labour fcarcc 
furmfhes the means of Fubfiftcnce 1 But t the go- 
vernment dejpifes them . Say rather, that it ftands m 
awe of them, and that they are revered by the 
people. 

17. It might perhaps be an advantageous cir- 
cumflance, if mail the countries, as we are affured 
it 1$ m China, the admimftration were attached 
to no do&rine, to no feet, nor to any particular 
mode of religious worfhip. This toleration, how- 
ever, extends no farther than to the religious 
fyftems anciently fettled in the empire. Chrifli- 
amty has been profcribed there, either becaufe the 
mylterious foundation of its doctrine has dif- 
gufled men of weak underflandtngs, or, becaufe 
the intrigues of thofe who propagated it, have 
excited the alarms of afufpicious government. 

18. In China, the merit of the fon confers the 
rank of nobility on his father, with whom tins 
prerogative ends. This is £n inftitution which 
•we cannot but applaud , although it mull be ac- 
knowledged that the fyltem of hereditary nobility 
has its advantages. "Where fhall we find the de- 
feendant oi an ill 11ft nous family fo abjeft, as not 
to feel the obligations impofed upon him by a 
rcfpcQable name, or not to exert hiS effort* to 
make his conduct anfwerable^o it ? If wc de- 
grade the nobleman who lias made Inmfelf un- 
worth) of Ins anccftors, we (hall be as wife upon 
t|i}s point as the Chinefe. 

19 1 here is nothing wc arc fo defirous of as 
to commend. Accordingly, wc confefs there is 
a great deal of prudence 111 the mode which the 
Chinefe ufe of pumUung a neglect in paying the 
« taxes. 
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taxes. Indead of fixing in the hoiife of the deb- b o.o K 
tor a fet of fatellites who feize upon his bed, his . ^ 

utenfils, his furniture, his cattle, or his perfon ; 
indead of dragging him into prifon, or leaving 
him extended without bread upon draw in bis cot- 
tpgcj after it has been dript of every thing; it is 
certainly better to fentcnce him to feed the poor. 

But the man who fliould infer the wifdom of 
China from this excellent cuftom alone, would be 
as inaccurate a logician as he, who, from our 
oufloms upon the lame occafion, fiiould conclude 
that we were a barbarous people. The cenfure 
which the Chincfe deferve, is foftened as much 
as poflible ; and that country is exalted in order 
to depreciate ours. We are not dire&ly told, 
that \\c are mad ; but it is declared, without he- 
fitatipn, that it is at China that wifdom dwells; 
and immediately afterwards it is find, that ac- 
cording to the lall calculation, . China contained, 
about fixty millions of men capable of bearing 
arms. Extravagant panrgyrids of China, do je 
ynderdand yourfelves ? Have you an exatt con- 
ception of fucU a number as two hundred millions 
of individuals heaped one upon the other ? Be- 
lieve Inr, YOU mud either fubftraft one-half, or 
three-fourths of this enormous population; or, if 
you perfift in giving credit to it, acknowledge, 

Jrom the good fenfe you po fiefs, and from the 
redid of the experience that \s fubmitted to your 
infpettion, that there is not, t and that there can- 
not be, either policy, or manners in China. 

20. 'The Chincfe extends his benevolence to the fuc- 
<«d« tg at us ihc^rtfcvA generation. TUU is 

tmpofiible. Children, fond of the marvelous, 

Jtow long will jc he amu red with fuch dories.? 

Every nation which is condantly obliged to drive 
ngainft want, cannot extend U’s thoughts beyond 
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BOO Ktlic prcfent 1 moment , and were it not for the 
1 honours publicly paid to anceftors, ceremonies 
which mu ft excite and keep up in the minds of 
men a faint idea of fomething beyond the grave, 
we ought to admit it as a demonftration, that it 
therdbe any part of the world where the fenfe of 
immortality, and the refpett for poftcrity, are ex- 
preffions deftitute of meaning, it muftbein China, 
"We do not perceive that we carry etery thing to 
the extreme, and that the only refult or fuch ex- 
travagant opinions is palpable contradi&ion , that 
an exceflive population is inconfiftent with good 
morals , and that we decorate a depraved mul- 
titude with the virtues which belong only to a few 
diftmguifhcd perfons. 

The feveral arguments of the partifans and of 
the calumniators of China are now fubmitted to 
the judgment of our readers, to whom it is left 
to decide: for why fhould we be fo prefumptuous 
as to attempt to dtreft their judgment ? If we 
might be allowed to hazard an opinion, we fhould 
fay, that although thefe two fj Items be fupported 
by refpedtable teftmionies, yet thefe authorities 
do not bear the marks of that great character that 
requires an implicit faith Perhaps, in order to 
decide this matter, wc inuft wait till focne im- 
partial and judicious men, and who are well verfed 
in the Chmefe writing and language, dial! be 
permitted to make ji long refidence at the court 
of Pekin, to go through all the provinces, to live 
in the country villages, and to converfc freely 
with the Chmefe of all ranks. 

Whvtevek may have been the ftate of China 
when the Portuguefe landed there, as they had no 
other objett in view than to draw riches from 
thence, and to propagate their religion, had they 
found the be ft kind of government cftablWhed 

m 
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in this country, they would not have profited by B o o K 
it. Thomas Perez, their ambaflador, found the , 
court of Pekin difpofed to favour his nation, 
the fame of which had fprcad ltfelf throughout t 
Afia. It had already attra&ed the cftecm of the 
Chinefe, which the conduct of Ferdinand Andra- 
da, who commanded the Portuguefe fquadron, 
tended (till further to increafe. He vifitcd all 
the coafts of China, and traded with the natives. 


"When he was on the point of departure, he iflued 
a proclamation in the ports he had put into, that 
if any one had been injured by a Portuguefe, and 
would make it known, lie fhould receive fatisfac- 


tion. The ports of China were now upon the 
point of being opened to them : Thomas Peres 
was juft about concluding a treaty, when Simon 
Andrada, brother t,o Ierdmand, appeared on the 
coafts with a frcfli fquadron. This commander 
treated the Chinefe in the fame manner as. the 


Portuguefe had, for fomc time, treated all the 
people of Afia.- He built a fort without per- 
million, in the ifland of T aman, from whence he 
took, opportunities of pillaging, and extorting 
money from all the fhips bound from or to the 
ports of China. He carried oft young girls from 
the coaft; lie feizcd upon the Chinefe, and made 
flaves of them; he gave himfelf up to the molt 
licentious ads of piracy, and the molt fliamciui 
diflolutenefs. The fadors and foldicrs under his 


command, followed his example. The Chinefe, 
enraged at thefe outrages fitted out a large ficct : 
the Portuguefe defended themfelves courageoufly, 
and cfcaped by making their way through the 
enemy’s Beet.. The pmperor unprifuiied Thomas 
Perez, who died in confinement, and the Portu- 


guefe nation was baniflied from China for fomc 
years. After this, the CUiuefe relaxed, and gave 

pcrmiftiou 
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DOOII permiPmn to the Portuguefe 10 trade it the port 
1 of Sancian, to which phee they brought gold 
' v 'from Africa, fpiccs from the Molucca ifiamis, anti 
fromCcylcn elephants teeth, and fomc prcciou- 
lioncs. In return they took ftlks of every kind, 
china, gums, medicinal herbs, and tea, which is 
fmcc becduie fo needfary a commodity to the 
northern n itions of 1 uropc. 

I he Portuguefe contented thcmfelvci with the 
huts and fjcloncs they had at Sancian, and the h* 
berty granted to their trade by the Chmefe go- 
vernment, till an opportunity offered of cllabhlh- 
nig thcmfdvcs upon a footing more folid, and 
lets dependent upon the mandarins, who had the 
command ol the coafl. 

A riuvrr, named Tchang ft lao, whofc fuc- 
ceffcs had made him powerful, had leued upon the 
ilhud of Mitao, from whence he blocked up the 
ports of China, and even proceeded fo far as to lay 
liege to Canton. The neighbouring mandmn* 
Ind rccourfc to the Portuguefe, who had flnps i n 
the harbour of Svncian , they haftened to the relief 
of Canton, raffed the fiege, and obtained a com - ' 
pi etc vi&ory over the pirate, whom they pur fued 
as far as Macao, whcic he flew- himfelf. 

I he emperor of China, informed of the fervice 
the Portuguefe had rendered him on this occaflon, 
bellowed Macao on them, as a mark of his gra- 
titude They received this grant with joy, and 
brnlt a town which became very flouritlnng, and 
was adyantageoufly fltuated for the trade they foort 
after entered into with Japan 
Arrvalof In the year 1542, it happened that a Portu- 
g uefc vcircl ' vas fortunately driven by a dorm on 
fapan the coafts of tfrefc celebrated iflands. 1 iu? crew 
Rd g or were hofpitably received, md obtained of the nv 
h arrer uves 5V ery thcy wantfd {p an J r eltt 

them 
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them for the fea. When they anvcd at Goa, BOOK 
they reported what they bad fecn, and informed 
the viceroy, that a new country, no Icfs rich than and go- 
populous, prefented itfelf to the zeal of the mif- vernment 
lionaries, and the induftry of the- merchants Sian** 
Both miffionanes and merchants embarked with- 
out delay for Japan 

They found a great empire, which is L perhaps, 
the moll ancient of -any in the world, except that 
of China, it*s annals are not without a great mix- 
ture of fable, but it appears beyond a doubt, that 
in the )ear 660, Simcbu founded the monarch), 
which has ever fincebeen continued in the fame 
family. Thefe fovereigna called Darros, were 
at the fame time the kings and pontiffs of the- 
nation , and by virtue of tliefc united powers got 
the whole extent of the fuprenlc authority into 
their hands. The perfon of the Dairos 1 was fa-* 
cred, they were confidcred a3 the dependents and 
rcprelentatives of the gads Ihc IcalV difobc- 
dience to the rnoiT trifling of their laws, was looked 
upon as a crime fcarcely to be expiated by the fe- 
-ycrefl punifliment , nor was this confined to the 
offender alone. Ins whole family was invoked m 
the confcqucnces of his crime 

Adout the eleventh century thefe princes, who, 
no doubt, were more jealous of the plcafing pre- 
rogatives of pnefthood, than of the troublcfome 
rights of ro>alt), divided the ftatc into fe>eral 
governaicnts, and mtrufted the adminiftranon of 
them to fuch of the nobility as were diftingutflied 
for their knowledge and wifdom 

Thus the ultunated power of the Dairos fuf- 
fered a confiderablc change T he affair* of the 
empire were left to fluduate Jt all adventures. 

The rcftlef* and quick fighted ambition of their 
Viceroys took advantage of this matter not to 
f Vol 1 ! N bring 
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' DQQKbring, about a variety; of evolutions. By de-r 
1 grees.thqy began to depart , from the allegiance. 
l "* 5V "~they had fworq to, prefer ve. > They made, war* 
- 1 upon each othci, and qvep upon their fover?ignt 
An abfolutc independence was the confequence of[ 
thefe commotions : fuph was the- date of i Japan, 
when it was difeovered by the Portugucfe. - •• 
The great iflands of which this empire is com- 
pofed, being. fituated jin a tempeftuous chmatCj 
furrounded by florins, agitated by volcanos, and, 
fubje& to thofe great natural events which imprefej 
terror on the human mind, were inhabited by a» 
people entirely addi&ed to.fupcrdition, but di- 
vided into feverali fe£U. iThat ofXinto is the? 
ancient eftabhfhed religion of the country : it ac-^ 
knowledges a Supreme Being, and the immortality, 
of the foul j and pays adoration to a multitude of, 
gods, faints, or cainis, that is to fay, the fouls, 
of great men, who haye been the fupport and or- 
nament of | their country. It, is by the authority 
of this religion, that the Dairo, high-pried of the 
gods ffom whom he claimed his defeent, had long 
reigned over his fubjetts with that dcfpotic f\vay> . 
w’ph which fuperftition governs the mind. Being - 
both emperor and high-prieft,vhc had rendered 
religion, in fomc refpetts, ,ufeful to his people, 
which is not abfolutcly impoflible in countries 
where the facerdotal and civil power arc united in 
the fame perfon. , } - i 

It does not appear that the fett of Xinto baa 
had the madnefs, which of all others is the mod 
dangerous to morality, to fix a criminal ftigina 
on aftions innocent in themfelves. Far from 
encouraging that gloomy fanaticifm and dread of 
the gods, which is infpired by alraoft all other, 
religions, the Xinto fe£t had applied itfclf.to pre- 
vent, or at lead to moderate this diforder of the 

imagination. 
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Imagination, by inftitunng fcfttvals, which were B a o K- 
celebrated three times in every month. They 1 ■_ ^ 
were dedicated to friendly vtfirs, fcafts, and re- - 
joicings. The priclls of Junto taught, that the t 
innocent pleafures of mankind arc agreeable to 
the deity,, and that the beft method of paying 
devotion to the catnis is io imitate their virtues, 
and, to enjoy in this world that happinefs they ex- 
perience in another. In confcquenc of this 
tenet, the Japanefc, after hating put up J their 
prayers in the temples, whick are always fituated 
in the inidft of groves, reformed to courtezans, 
who commonly inhabited places confecrated 4 to 
love and devotion, and composed a religious 
community, under the direction of an order of 
monks, who received a lhare of the profits arifing 
from this pious compliance with the di&atcs of 
paturcl * * » ' ' 4 

The Budzoifls arc another fc& in Japan, of 
which Budzo was the founder. 'Their doftrine 
was nearly the fame with that, of the feet of Xinto $' 
over which they* hoped to gain a fuperiority by 
the feveritykf their morals. Befidc the "deity of 
the Ximoiits, the Budzoifls worflnppcd an ‘Amida 
a kind of mediator between God and mankind j 
as well as other mediatorial divinities between 
men and Amida. The profelfors of this religion 
flattered themfelvcs, that they lliou Id prevail over 
the religion of Xinto by the multitude of their 
precepts," the excefs'of their auftent), their de- 
votions and mortifications. “ 

The fptfit of Budzoifm is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing Bur penitence, exceffise fear, and cruel 
Severity. Of all fanaticifim it is the mofl terrible^ 
Tb^^monlvs of this left oblige their difei pies to 
pafs one. half oF their lives in penance," to expiate 
imaginary fins ; andjnfli^ upon them the greateft: 

* Ns parr 
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n o o R part of thfit penance thcmfclvcs,* witli^ a tyranny 1 

t i J - — and cruelty, of winch one may conceive an idea 
7 4 from the ipquifitors in Spain with this differ- 

ence, that the Japanefe fathers arc ' thcmfclvcs 
the executioners of thefe voluntary vi£ttm$ to fu- 
perftttion ; yvliercas the inquifitors arc only the 
judges bf'thofc fins and puniflimcnts, which they 
have thcmfclvcs devifed and Invented. The Bud- 1 
zoifl priefis keep the minds of their followers in 
a contimia! fiate of torture, between rctnorfe and 
expiations. Their religion is fo overloaded with 
precepts,' that ' it is not pofliblc to obferve them. 
They reprefent their gods as always offended, 
and thirfting for vengeance. * ’ 

It may be readily imagined, what effefts fo 
horrible a fuperftition mull have on the charaScf 
of the people,' and to what degree of. ferocity it 
hath brought them. The lights of a found mo- 
rality, * a little philofophy, and a prudent fyftem 
of education might have remedied thefe laws, this 
government, and this ' religion"; which confpire 
to make mankind'niore ravage’ in focicty with Jus 
own fpccies, than if he” lived in the woods, and 
had no companions but the monfters that , roam 
about the’deferts. * • ' * 

- In China, they put into the hands of children 
books of inllruftion, which contain a detail ? of 
their duties, and teach them the advantages of 
virtue. . The Japanefe children are made* to get 
by heart poems in which r the attions of' their 
forefathers arc celebrated i a contempt of life is 
inculcated, and filicide islet upas the moft heroic 
of all aftions. ' Thefe fongs and poems, which 
are faid to be full of energy 'and beauty, beget 
enthufiaftn. ' The Chinefe education tends to re- 
gulate the foul, and keep it in ’order's the Ja- 
panefe, to inflame and excite it to hcroifm. 
t - - Thefe 
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Thcfc are guided through Jifc by feptiment ; tjic BOOK 
Chinefe by reafon and cuftoui. .... . 1 ~ 

Thp. Chinefe aim. only, at, truth in their writings', 
and placc'their happinefs in a ftatc of tranquillity. 

The Japancle are eager in thc.purfuit of pleafure, 
and would father, fuffe'r, .than be without feeling. 

In fi .word, the Chinefe’ feem to wilh to counter- 
ad the violence and iiripetuofity of the foul j the 
•Japanefe 'to* keep it from finking into'a.llate of 
languor and ihadivity, : . ^ ! «. - . » v . 

It is natural to imagine that people of .tnis’cha- 
rader.mult .be fond of novelty. The Portuguefe - 
were accordingly received with all po0iblb.de mo n- - 
ftrations of joy. All the ports were opeiito them'. ’ 

All the petty princes, of the country invited them 
to their, provinces : ‘each’ contending. wjtb fltbufd 
give ‘thenij the .mqft ^valuable advantages,, grant 
them’ the tnbff- privileges^ and f flie\v them, the 
greateffcivUitiesl ‘‘ Th'efe' merchants eftabliflied a 
prodigious trade. The Portuguefe carried thither 
the commoditjes of. India 'which, they . brought 
from different' markets } and Macao ferved as a 

• repofitory for : their European i goods. 1 , Immenfe 

• quantifies of the produdions of.Europc'and Alia 

were confumed by the Cairo, the ufurpers of.liis 
fights; the ‘nobles^ ‘and ,the whole hatiofu . 'But 
what had.they to give in. return ? . V , 

The country of Japan, is in general , mountain- 
ouSj’ftonyVand by no means' fertile. It’s produce, 
in rice, 1 barley, arid wheat,' which arc the” only 
crops it admits of, is not fufficient forthemain- 
tenancc' 6f it’s riurnerous inhabitants j . who, Tnot- 
wrtWfandmg fi’ieir adivity, j fore light, .and] iruga- 
lity, ‘muff peri 0i with, famine,, if the. fex did not 
fupply .them witl} great quantities *. of ‘fifli. The 
empire affords 'no produdions proper for export- 
ation ; nor do the mechanic arts furnUhany arti- 
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3 o o k clc of trade except works in (led, whicK arc the 
, — *• w bell .we arc acquainted with. ' * ’* *‘ ] '"* 

Were it riot for the advantages’ it derives from 
it*s mines of gpld, - filler, and copper, whicharc 
the richcfl' in Alia, and p'erhap3‘in tlte whole 
world, ^a pan could not fupport it's own expences,’ 
The Portuguefe every year carried 1 off 1 quantities 
of thefe’ metals, to t|ie‘ amount of fourteen or fif- 
teen ‘million;. of livres*. 1- They married alfo the 
ricjicft of the Japanefc heirefics, and allied them- 
fplves to the mofl powerful families! " 

thVrortu- * TH .*Vch advantages; the avarice, as 1 well a? 
guefedo- ^e ambition pf the rortuguefe might have beet} 

* minion* fatisfiedi l \ They were mallets of the coaft'of Gui- 
V, India, nca, Arabia, rerfia, and 'the* two pehinfulas ’ of 
lndtai’ 'They 'werc'pofiefled' of tfic Moluccas, 
Ceylon, and the iilcs of Sundai while their fettle- 
xnent JVIacao infured tq them the commerce of 
China'apd Japanl \ 

"Throughput this immenfe traft: the will of 
the PqrtugucfeAvas'the fupremc law. ' Earth] ancj 
fca acknpwledgcd" their fovereignty.' VTheir' au- 
thority was - fo abfolute,’'tHat things pncl' perfon* 
were dependent upon rhcm‘‘ r, and moved cntirely 
by- their direftipns. -“KTo patibn' or. private’perfon 

dated to make 'voyagesy'or^carry- on tpde/ with; 
out obtaining their permiffibh and pafiporf. 1 Thofe 
yj 1 ® "?,9 this’hberty granted them/werc prohibit; 
cd frorn trading *jji' dnn^ln' 0 ^ ginger,,' pepper, 
timber,’ iron’. Heel, lead, - tin, and arms, of which 
the conquerors referved' to themfelYes the cxchi- 
five benefit.' A number of valuahle articles 1 , 1 by 
which fo many nations have fmCe'enriched them; 
ielve;, and which then bore a "higher -price" on 
account of their novelty, were entirely ingroflc^ 

4 Upon an aTerage, about Coo.ooal.p- 1 { *> * 
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by the Portuguefe. In ‘ confcquence of this*' mo- BOOK 
nopoly, the prices of the -produce and manUfas- , ^ 

tures both in Europe and Afia were regulated -at 
their difcrction. •’ J * J - - f * : 

In ‘ the midft of fo much glory, wealth, and*’ 
conqueft, the Portuguefc had not neglcttcd- that 
part of Africa, -which lies between the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Red Sea, and lias in'all ages 
been famed for the-richnefs of it’s prddUctions* 

The pofleflion of this country, was 1 on 'many ac-> 
counts an important object : the Arabians' ‘had 
been fettled therc.'for feveral ages, and their num- 
bers were- greatly increafed. They had formed 
along the coaft of Zanguebar feveral Tmall inde- 
pendent fovcreigntics, >fomc of which made a 
conftderable figure, and ahnoft all of them' were 
in good condition. The flourifhing Hate of thefe 
fcttlements was owen ' to the mines of gold and 
filver, found within their refpe&ivc territories, the 
produce of which' enabled them to purchafe the 
commodities of India. To*portcf$ thcmfelves of 
this treafure, and to deprive their competitors of 
it, was looked upon by the Portuguese as an in- 
difpcnfable duty. -"Agreeable -to this- principle, 
thefe Arabian merchants were attacked; and with- 
out much difficulty fubdued, about the year 1508. 

Upon their ruin was eflabliffied an empire, exj 
tended - from 8ofala as far as Melinda,' of which 
the illand oE Mofambique was made thc^ center. 

This ifland is feparated from the- continent only 
by a narrow channel, and is no more than' two 
leagues in circumference^ It* 3 port, * which' is 
esc in’Ar.Ti.*, sexi wwi-nv ito sdrsacsge betf ek&e'ctf s' 
purer air, was fixed upon as a place for the veflels 
of the conqueror-to put in at, and as a flaplc for 
all their mcrchandife. Here they ufed to wait 
for thofe fettled winds/* which at certain times' of 
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the- year blow without intcriniflion from the Afri- 
can jp i the Indian coafts r and which at other times 
blow jn an oppofitc djtcClion from, the coafts of 
India to thofe of Africa. 

i i« fucccfics properly improved might have 

formed a power fo confidcrable, that it cpuld not 
have been lhaken ; but the vices and folly of fomc 
pf their thief;, the abufc of riches and of power, 
the wantonnefs of \5Gory,'the diftancc ot jheir 
own country, changed the charailer of the Portu- 
guefc . » \ Religious' zeal, which had added fo much 
tore? apd aflivity to their coqrage,* now produced 
in them [nothing but ferocity. • They^made no 
fcruplg ofjplllagmg, cheating,' and enflaving the 
idolaters. , They fuppofed that the Pope, in be- 
llowing the ,kingdoms,of Afia upon the Porty, 
guefc monarchs, had not with-holdcn the pro- 
perty 'of individuals ( from their, fubjefls. Being 
abfolujc mafters of the caftern feas, they extorted 
a tribute from the Ihips of every country; they 
ravaged the coafts, infulted the princes, and be* 
came in a fliorttime the terror and feourge of all 
nations.-: ^ _ ? si 

- T poking of Tidor was carried off fropi hi? 
own palace^* and murdered, \vjth his , children, 
whom he had intrufted to the care of the Portu- 
8 uc f?* ;.*j • n f . , -t 

“ Ceylon, tjie people were not fu Acred < to 
cultivate the earth, except for their ncw_m afters,* 
who- treated them with the greateft barbarity. ! , 

. At , Goa, they, bad eftabjilhcd. the mqoifition, 
°? v * r . v L as became a prcy>to the minif- 
ters of that infamous tribunal. r » , 

frr,rrf«M A i W ^ 0 ** €rit ° ut again ft, the pirates 
from Malacca, I China, and other.parts, made >a 
W °fiCa!ampui, and, plundered 
the ftpulcftwipf jbeCbmcfe emperors:- r. - -e 

- Souza 
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Souza caufcd all. the pagodas on the Malabar book: 

coaft to he deflroyed, and Ins people inhumanly ^ * 

malfacrcd the wretched Indians, who went to v "’" w< 
weep over the rums of their temples. 

Co rea terminated an qbhinate war with the 
king of Pegu, and both parties were to fwear on 
the books of their feveral Religions to obferve the 
treat). Correa, fworc on a colle&ion of fongs, t 
“ and thought by this \de ftratagem to elude lus' 
engagement. , r 
Nuno d*Acvkha rcfolved to make himfelf 
mafter of the ifland Daman on the coaft of 
Catnba) a , the inhabitants offered to Surrender it 
to him, if he would permit them to carry olf their 
treafurcs. This rcquefl was refufed, and Nuno 
put them all to the fword. 

DirGO de Silvcira was cruifing m the Red 
Sea A vcflcl richly laden ialured Imn. 'ihc 
captain came on board and gave him. a letter 
from a Portuguefe general, winch was to be his 
palfport. The letter contained only thefe words . 

I defire the captains of Jlsips belonging to the king vf 
"Portugal to jeizc upon this Moori/l) ncjjel, as a law- 
ful prize . t 

In a fliort time the Portuguefq prefen ed nq 
more humanity of good faith with each other than 
with the natives. „Almofl all the Rates, where, 
they had the command, were divided into fac- 
tions. , 

A , mixture of avarice, debauchcr), cruelty, 
and deyotion, prevailed evqry where m their 
manners. They had mofl of them fe\en or eight 
concubines, whom they kept to work,' ith the 
utmoft rigour, and forced from them the money 
they earned by their labour. Such treatment 
of women was very repugnant to the fpmt of 
chivalry, s . 

1 Ins 
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The chiefs and ptincipal officers admitted to 
their table a rmiUitude ol thofc fingmg and dan- 
cing-women, with which India abounds. Effemi- 
nacy introduced ufclfmto their 1 ’' houfes and ar- 
mies. The officers marched to meet the enemy 
inj palanquins. That brilliant courage, which 
had fubdued fo many nations, cxifted no longer 
among them The Portuguefc were with diffi- 
culty brought to fight, except where there was a 
nrpJpcA of plunder,. In a fliort tune the king of 
Portugal no longer received the produce of the 
tribute, which was paid him by rnpre than one 
hundred add fif^y caitern princes. 1 his money 
was loft in its way from them to him. Such cor- 
ruption prevailed in the finances, that the tributes 
of fovcrcigns, the revenues of provinces, which 
ought to have b e en unmenfc, the ta\es levied iq 
gold, filver, and fptces, pn the inhabitants oftbd 
continent and iflands^ were not fufficient to kceji 
up a few citadels, and to fit out the (hipping that 
was neceflary for the protection of trade, < ‘ 

It would be a melancholy circumftancc to tf* 
our attention upon the" decline of a nation, that 
fhoujd have fignalized itfelF by exploits ufeful 
to mankind, that (hould have enlightened the 
world, or mcr?afed u’s pwn fplendour and 
tnppinefs, without being the fcourge of it's 
neighbours or of diflant regions. But we fhould 
confider, there is a great difference between the 
hero who fpills hts blood m the defence of Jus 
country, and a fet of intrepid robber*, who etf. 
pofc themfclves to death m ^ foreign foil, or who 
puts u’s jnnocent'and wretched inhabitants to the 
fword. Serve or d)?> the Portugqde ufed mfo- 
jently to fay to every people they met in their 
rapid progrefs marked with blood. - It is a grate- 
ful thing to behold the downfall of fuck tvranny ; 
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pnd a confohtion to expeft the pumfhmcnt T of b o o li 
thofe treacheries, murders, and cruelties, with * 
which it has been preceded or followed. Par 7 J 
from regretting the overthrow of thefe favage 
conquerors, Llhould rather grieve at the wife 
policy of Juan de Caftro, becaufe it feemed to 
promife a revival of that fpmt, which is called by 
the vulgar the heroifm of Portugal , and which 
I nvyfclf, perhaps, 1 led away by habit, have not 
treated with all the indignation I felt at it If I 
have been guilty of this negieft/ I alh pardon for 
it of God, and of man.’ 1 

Barbvrous Luropcans * the brilliancy of our 
enterprifes has not impofed upon me,' nor has your 
fuccels prevented me from feeing the injufhcc of 
them 1 have often embarked with you m ima- 
gination, on board the fhips that were to convey 
you to thefe diftant regions but when my fancy 
has landed me along with you, and that I have 
^ecn witnefs of your enormities, I have withdrawn 
myfelf from you , I have thrown tnyfclf among 
your enemies, I have taken up arms again It you, 
and have imbrued my hands in your' blood l 
here tnakc a (olemn protection ol this i and if I 
have ever ccafcd, for one moment, confidcnng 
you a? a multitude of famiflicd and ’cruel vul- 
tures, with as jptlc principles of morality and 
confcicnce, as arc to be found among thefe ra- 
pacious birds oFprcy, may this work, and may 
niv memory, if I may be allowed to hope tint I 
ihall leave one behind me, 1 fink into the Ioweft 
contempt, and become an objett of execration 1 

G vstro was a man of much knowledge, confi-B n «nt 
tiering the age he hyed m He poflefled a noble 
and elevated fou\, and the (tudy of the anc emsum**** 
had chenlhed tu him that love of glory and of 
his coqntrv, which was fo comr on among the 
Greeks and Roman' r 
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P O P the beginning of his wife- and glorious udi 

inmillration, £oje Sophap, mimftcr of Mahmoud 
king ot Carpbaya, had infplred his mailer with a 
defign of attacking the Pprtugucfc. Ibis man, 
whofc father is fud t 9 hate been an Italian, and 
his mother a Greek, had fajfcd htmfclf from the 
condition of a Have to f thcr ; condu& of thejllatei 
and the cqmmand of armies He had embraced 
Mohammcdifm, and, though he had rcaljy, n q 
xebgiop, J>e knew, how to avail Limfelf of the 
averfion the pco^le_had conceived, againll the 
Portuguele, on account of, the contempt, they 
(hewed for the religions of the country. He en- 
gaged in his feryice experienced officers, vetcrag 
foldiers, able engineers, apd even founders, whom 
he prQqufcd from Copftijntinople. His prcpara T 
tions feepied intended again(l the Mogul or the 
Patans, and when the Porjuguefe lcaft expefted it, 
he attacked apd made himfelf mailer of Dm, and 
laid fieg? to the citadel. Uj a } 

This place, which is, fituated ,on a httfe ifiaqd 
upon the coall-of Guzarat, had always. been con- 
lidered a$ the key of India in thofc' times, whe' 1 
paYigatorp never launched beyond the coaff,- and 
burat was the gr?at ftaple- of the eall Frpm. the 
arrival of^Gama, it had been conllantly an object 
° , ^ 0n *° ^° rtu sucfe, into whole hands 

n fell at length m the time of d'Acunha. Maf- 
carenhas, who was governor of it at the jun£turc, 
we are fpeakjng qf, and who Ihould have had nine 
hundred men, had only three, the relt of . his 
Fif'r' j* ac<;ord,n S to a P abufc .very common in 
thole days, were employed m trade at the different 
towns up°p the coaff He muff have furrendered, 
it he had not received immediate afliffance. Ca- 
ltro lent him a reinforcement under the command 
ot his Ion, who was killed m the attack. Coje- 
* , ,, Sopha5 
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Sophar fliarcd the fame' fate; but Ms death' did BOOK- 

not flacked theocerations of the liege.- ‘ “ 


lot ilacKert thc’operatlons of the fiegc.- 
C astro' inftituted funeral games m honour of 
thofe who had fallen in defence of'their countty,- 
He fcongratulatcd their parents in the' name oft he' 
government, avid- received congratulations him- 
felf on the death of his eldcil Ton. ;His fecond' 
p redded at the funeral games, and marched itn- 
mediatcly after for Diui to deferve,- as‘ it were,* 
the llonours he had juft heen paying to his bro- 
ther. ■ The garrifon-rcpulfcd the enemy in every 
attack, and fignalized themfclvcs every -day by 
extraordinary aiftio'ns."' In the eyes of thelndians^ 
the Portuguefc were mqre' than men. •' Hipp'd}, 
faid they, providenee'hnr decreed that there Jbadd be 
butns few tf them ai there are of tygen and limb, left 
ihcrlhodd exterminate ttie human fpceta- ' ' •'>• 

- Castro himfelf-Tieadcd a latger'rcinforcemcnt' 
than he had feut.- ’ He threw himfelf into the 
‘citadel -with' provifions,-"and above I four thou, 
fand 'men, - It was debated, whether they fliould 
give battle." ' Thc'rchfons on both fide? were dti- 
cutfed. Garfias do Sd; an o,lcfof!Tccr,-coininand- 
cd filence; Te have all fpclcn, faid he', _ rani let id 
fight. Caftro was'of the fame opinion.- The 
Portuguefc marched out to the enemy's intrcnch- 
ments, and gained a fignal victory. -After having 
railed the ftege, it was nccelfary to repair • the 
citadel: They' were in want oP money, and Ca- 
ftro borrowed it on his own credit. 


TO DOVI u ' vcu “■ uwu 

‘Ok his return to Goa, ‘he wilhed* to give his 
army' the honour? of a triumph after the manner 
of the ancients. He thought that fuch honours 
would ferve to- revive the warlike fpirit of the 
Portuguefc, and that the pomp of the ceremony 
might have a 'great effefton the imagination of 
"the people. At hi» entry, the gates* of the city 

i ■ r u ere 
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BOOK were ornamented twith-. triumphal arches; 'the 
~ Greets were. lined with tapeftry j > the women ap- 
’peared ar the windows in, magnificent habits, and 
Scattered flowers and perfumes upon the conquer- 
ors.;’ while the people danced to. the found of 
mufical inftruincnts. The royal ftandard was 
carried before the vi&orious foldicrs, who marched, 
in order. The viceroy, crowned with branches 
of palm, rode on a fuperb car : the generals of the 
enemy followed it, and after them the foldicrs 
that had been made prifoners. > The colours’ that 
had been taken from them, were carried in pro- 
ceflion reverfed and dragging on the ground, and. 
were followed by their artillery and baggage- 
Rcprefcntations of the citadel they had delivered, 
and of the battle they had gained, enhanced the 
fpleiidour of the fpettaclc. . Vcrfcs,.fongs, 'orati- 
ons, .firing oficannon, all concurred to render the 
feftival magnificent, agreeable,* and linking. >. 
’'.Accounts of this triumph were’ brought to 
Europe. Men who formed pretenfions to wit 
condemned it" as ridiculous, and bigots called it 
profane-,. The queen of. Portugal faid upon the 
occafton, ‘That Cajlro had conquered like a cbnjlian> 
and triumphed like a pagan hero . 

Tt-cPor- The. vigour of the Portugucfc, which' Caflro 
had re animated, did not long continue.' Cor- 
Etf/* ruplion madc datly advances among the citizens 
andaic »o of every clafs. One of the viceroys thought of 
/Sif' letting up boxes in the principal towns’ in which 
any perfen might put memorials and articles of 
intelligence. Such a method might be very ufc- 
ful, anil tend to a reformation of abufes in an 
enlightened country, where the morals of the in- 
habitants were noL totafly f polled, but among a 
fupcrftitious and corrupt people, it was not likely * 
to be of any ferv:<.c. „ - 
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The original conquerors of India were none ofc 
them now m being, and their country, cxbaufted ^ 
by too many enterpnfes and colonies, was not m a 
capacity to replace them, The detenders of the 
Portuguefc fctilemcnls were born in Afia , their 
opulence, the foftnefs of the climate, the matinee, 
ot living, and, perhaps, the nature of the food^ 
had taken from them much of the intrepidity of 
their forefathers. At the fame time that the) gave 
t^emfeUea up to all thofe exec flea which make, 
men hated, they had not courage enough leftTo 
infpire the people witli terror. They were tnon- 
ftcra, potion, fire, affaffination, every fort o£ 
crime was become familiar to than , nor were, 
they private perfons only who were guilty of fuch* 
practices , men in office fet them the example I 
They maffacred the natives , they deftroj ed one 
another. The governor, who was juft armed,, 
loaded his, predeceflors with irons, that he might 
deprive him of his wealth. The diftaucc of the 
fccnc, falfc wundfes, and large bribes fccurcd 
every crime from pumlhmcnr. 

Thu lQand of Araboyna was the firft to avenge 
ltfclf. A Portuguefc had at a public feftivaL 
fcized upon a very beautiful woman, and, regard- 
lefs of all decency, had proceeded to the greateft 
of outrages. One of the iflandcxi, named Genuho, 
armed his fellow citizens ; after which he called 
together the Portuguefe, and addrefled them ul 
the fo\lqwmg manner . 44 To revenge affronts of 
** fo cruel a nature as thofe we have received from, 

“ you, would require actions, not words . yet we 
“ will fpeak to you You preach to us a deity, 

44 who delights., you. Cay, in generous, actions., but 
44 theft, murder, obfeemt) , aqd drunkennefs, arc. 
44 your common practice t jour hearts arc xn- 
44 fiamed wttU_qvcry vice Qur manners can 
~ "* " * nacr 
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b"o ok“ never agree with your’s : nature forefaw this, 

. J when* the feparated us by iimnenfe feas, and yc' 
“ have overleaped her barriers .' 1 jThls audacity, 
‘t of which ye are not alhamed to boaft, is a proof 
c< of 1 the corruption of your hearts. .Take my 
“ advice ; leave to their repofe-thefe nations that 
“ referable you fo little j go, fix your habitations^ 
“ among thofc who are as brutal as yourielves ; 
tc an intercourfe with you would be more fatal to 
“ us, than all the evils which it is in the power of 
“your God to mflift upon us.* Wei renounce 1 
“ )our alliance for ever : your arms arc fuperior 1 
“ to oar’s ; but we are more juft than you, and‘i 
“ wc do not fear you. The Itons are from this 
u day your enemies j fly from their country, and 
“ beware how you approach it again.” 

This harangue, which thirty ) cars before 
■would have brought on the definition of Am- 
boyna, was hftened to \yijth a degree of patience, 
that fully dejnonftratcd what change had taken 1 
place among the Portugucfc, : 

TOnf"*” 1 ! Equally dcte(lcd in every quarter, they faw a 
nfo^ed y confederacy forming to expel them from the Eaft- 
aga>nfi th^ All the great powers of India entered inty the 
Ruffe' league, and for two or three years carried on their 
’iTiemiui*. preparations in fccrct. The court of Lifbon was* 
"'hub informed of them ; and the rcTgmng king Sc- 
Atauia baftian,-who, if it had not been for Ins fupcrfti- 
ttmu* tl0n » wou ld lute been a great prince, difpatched 
* 1 * Ataida and'aH the Portugucfc, who had diftin- 
guifhcd thcmfclvcs in the wars of Europe, to India.* 
The general opinion on their arrival was to 
abandon the diftant fcttlemcms, and aficmblc their 
forces on the Malabar coafi,and in the neighbour- 
hood of Goa. Although Alai da was of opinion 
that too great a number of fcttleincnts had been 
formed, he was not plcafed with the appearance of 

fieri- 
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facrlficing them. Comrades y hid he, l Mean fopre- 
ferve all , and fo lung at 1 Jive, the enemy /ball not 
gam an inch of ground. Immediately upon till 3 
he fcnt fuccours to all the places that wclcm dan- 
ger and made the ncccflary dtfpofitions for de- 
fending Goa. 

- The Zamarm attacked Manjalor, Cbchin, and 
Cananor. i T he king of Cambaya attacked Chaul j" 
Daman, and Baichaim.’ *1 he king of Ache’in laid 
fiege to Malacca. Ihe king of 'lernite made 
war upon the Portuguefe in the Moluccas. 1 “* Aga- 
lachem, a tributary to the Mogul, Imprifoned the 
Portuguefe merchants at Surat. '1 he queen oi* 
Garcopa endeavoured to drive them’ out 6f Onor. 

Ataioa, in the inidft of the care and 'trouble 
attending the fiege of Goa, fcnt five flups to Surat* 
which obliged' Agalachem to fet the Portuguefe* 
whom he had feizcd, at liberty. Thirteen flupS 
were difpatchcd to Malacca , upon which the king 
of Achem andi his allies abandoned the fiege, 
Ataida ordered even thofe'vefletoto fet fall, which 
were employed'every year to carry tribute and 
merchandife to Lifbon. It was reprefented } td 
him, thatmftead of depriving him fell of the aJlift- 
ance of men who were to go on board this fleet* 
he Ihould preferve them for the defence ot India. 
IVe Jhall be enough without them y faid he ;! the Jlati 
n in diflrefs and it's expectations muji not be dtfap- 
pomted . This reply lurpnfed his opponents, and 
the fleet failed- At thei time when the place was 1 
mofl vigorouily prefled by Idalcan, Ataida feni 
troops to the fuccourof Cochin, and fluprs to Cey- 
lon.- The archbifhop, whofe authority was un- 
YimrtVed, lmtrrpofei to prevent it. > S/r/rcpYiei 
Ataida, you underjland nothing of the/e ajfairi , con- 
tent your/elf with rectum ending them to i the bh/ftng 
ef God,s The Portuguefe, who came from Europe* 
V«l. I. O exhibited 
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S.o (XK exhibited* prodigies of valour during this, ficgc.. 

*•< It was oftentimes with difficulty^ that Ataida could, 

v ’ ; reftrain them from throwing away thein lives* , 

Many ofjjthein would Tally out in the night, con-J 
trary to; his orders, to attack.the beficgcrsjn theirj 
lines. ; ^ „< ^ Pi 

• Tn^yiccrpy did not dcpend.fo entirely on . the 
.force of his arms, as to reje& the alfiftancc o£po-‘' 
licy., -Hci.was informed, that Jdalcaniwas gort 
verned by one of his miftrefies, .and that fits wast 
in (the, camp with him. Women yho devote them*/ 
felyes \o the plcafures -of princes are. generally' 
flaves to ambition,, and unacquainted with thofei 
•Virtues which. love jnfpires^ The mjftrcfs ofldaU* 
can fuffered herfclf to be corrupted, and fold to 
Ataida her lover’s fecrets. ,j.Idalcan was aware of~ 
the treafon, bub could rnot dtfeover the; traitor./ 
At, Jail, after ten months fpept in toil and attiori,/ 
his tents deftroycd,.his^ troops, diminiChcd, his/ 
elephants killed, and his. cavalry unable to ferve;^ 
this pnnee, {overcome , by the genius of, Ataida,*. 
railed the fiege, and retreated i in fliameand de-/ 
fpair. , • , ^ l ' ' i > < !/ 

The brave Ataida demeaned; his character iiai 
corrupting the miftrefs of Idalcan, while Ibea&ed 
confiftcntly with . hcr’s in betraying her Jovcc. 5 
How h it polfiblc that a woman, who has publicly i 
Told her honour to her fovercign,, Ihould hefit3tc. 
to Tell the honour of k her ^vereign, to him. who ^ 
"knows how to fet a proper price upon her perfidy ? 
If a woman were capable of> infpirtng licr king 
with great ideas, file would have a foul fufficicntly t 
exalted to difdain to. become his courtefan.j aml> 
whenever Ihe condefeends to accept of this humi-.. 
hating title, or wlipn Ihe may perhaps become fo 
abject as to think hcrfelf honoured by if, what has 1 
the nation to expeft/frotn her ? Nothing but the. 

, * ’ f ‘ corrup* 
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corruption of -nunncra'in-hcr lover, and in histJ 
favourites 5 -the depredation of the treafury 
elevation of the molt, inadequate and molt in-' 
famous men to the molt' important offices ; cir-' ■ 
cumfiahccs which arc the difgracc-of a long reign J- 
Monarchs 1 a man of audcrc morals would have 
'prohibited every unlawful connection-; but'if the; 
iaborious’duticsyc‘arc expofed to,‘C3ll for our ini-* 
diligence, let your vices' at lead lie concealed' by* 
great' virtues. Have a miftrefs, if ye iriufV have >' 
onc j'but'let her he a- ftranger to' public affairs, 
and ictdicrat lead* be confined to 'the 1 -temporary 
dircCtion J of your amufements.' 1 - ’ ’ * 

-i : Atajda. marched without delay to the affiftance' 
of'Chaul, which' w'as : bcficgcd by-Nizam-al-Mu-* 
Iucl4 kins Cambaya'j’at the head of more than* 
a hundred thoufand-men.’i The defence of Chaul' 
had- been conduClcd-with as much intrepidity as* 
th'at'of Goa. " It was followed by a great victory^ 
which *Ataidaj' with’ a handful of men,* obtained* 
over-a numcrous'-army,’ difciplined by a lpng fiegc.i 
1 Ataida, after this, - maVchqd againft 'the Za* . 
morin; defeated and obliged hint to ftgn*a treaty, 
by.which he engaged .never , to maintain any/hipe- 
ofwaf-*' * «•** I e i.s **• ’ ;’! 1 1 : 

.’Such was 1 thc-*difaftrous end of a'confpiracy' 
planned' with 1 a^ great; deal of ^harmony 1 ', "art* and* 
fecrccy,. againfl a fef-'of* infolenf ; and> op'preflive* 
u'forpers. ‘ The difeat of fuch a numbcr*of-peoplc 
excites our'regret; arid it were to be wilhcd/ that 
die Virtues of Ataidunhad* b.ecn- employed in ‘a 
better, cauic. To conciliate the admiration with 
which tHc cbndutt of this hcro r infpires‘us,'witii' 
the liberty of India, wc coufd have wi'lhcd that he 
had met with a glorious death. >** 

JTks PortUguefe became' throughout' the 'Eaft* 
what they were; ‘under thtf immediate- conduct of' 
Od Ataida. 
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BOOKAtaida. ’ A Angle fhlp, commanded by Lopez* 

. ' , Carafeo, fought for three days fuccefflvely againfti 

■ the whole .fleet of the king of Acherp. In thei 
middle, of tlie engagement word was brought tor 
Lopez’s fon,, that his father was killed : IVc have 
one brave man the left* faid he > uue mitjl conquer , 
or deferve to die like him . Saying this, he took 
the command of the fhip, and forcing his way in 
triumph through the enemy’s* fleet, anchored 
beforc;hIa)acca.\ * -. 

, Non. was courage the only yirtue that revived, 
among the Portugucfc at this period ; fo powerful: 
is the afeendant of a great man, c\cn over the moft, 
corrupt nations. Thomas de Sowza had got as a 
flave a beautiful girl, who had not long befpro 
been promifed to a young man that was in love 
with her. Hearing of the misfortune- of Jiis mif-. 
trefs, he flew to-.throwJ.lumfelf\at her feet,' and 
partake of her chains. Sowza was prdent at their 
-interview ; they embraced; and melted into tears. 
Tghc you your liberty, faid thcPortuguefe General p 
go, and live happy elfewhere. .*V‘ 

The management of the public, money was 
likewifc; reformed by Atajda, who reftrained thofe 
abufes, which arc moft injurious to ftates, and moft 
difficult toibc reftrained. But > this - good order, 
this returning hentifin, this glorious moment, did 
not furviyc his adipiniftratton. ' . 1 V- 

MKt ’ g " veri * m .i.nt is always a very: complicated 
tugalftlli, machine, which, has it’s beginning, it’s pcogrefs, 
5*3** a P d it>s P CT »od Qf perfection, when it i s< wells 
Spain/ P la ™cd; on the other hand, when it is defective 
in it s lource, ft has it’s beginning, it’s progrefs, 
anU it 3 period of extreme corruption. In cither* 
ot there cafes; it comprehends Inch an infinite 
number of objc&s, both within and without, that 
when it s diUolution happens, cither from theina- 
1 ». j 1 bUity 
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bility of the chief, or the violence of the fubjcfls, book 
it unavoidably brings on tile mod “terrible confe- , ^ 

quences. If the impatience of the fubje&s fliould 
‘break the yoke, the weight of which they have 
been no longer able to bear, a nation advances 
more- or lefs rapidly towards anarchy, wading 
through dreams of blood. If it fiiould arrive by 
imperceptible degrees at this fatal period, through 
the indolence or weaknefs of the favereign, unable 
to hold the reins of empire ; the cffufion of blood is 
(pared, but the nation falls into a (late of annihi- 
lation. It is nothing more than a carcafe, all the 
parts of which fall into putrcfa&idn,'arc feparated 
and transformed into a mats of worms, which 
perilh thcmfelves after .they have devoured every- 
thing. In the mean while the neighbouring na- 
tions arc hovering round it, as we fee birds of 
prey hovering about a carcafe in the fields.' They 
cafily get poflefSon of a dcfcocclefs country ; and 
the people then pafs into a worfc date, than when 
they firft emerged from barbarifm. The laws of 
the conqueror clafh with thole of the people con- 
quered; their refpeflivc cufloms, manners, and 
religion, arc all in oppofition to c?ch other ; and 
their language is confounded with a foreign idiom. 

Hence arifes a chaos, the end of which it is diffi- 
cult to fotetel ; a chaos, which cannot be diffi- 
pated, till after fcvcral centuries arc elapfed, while 
the traces it leaves behind, are never robe entire- 
ly effaced by a fucccffion of the molt fortunate 
events. 

Such Is the picture of Portugal at the death of 
Sebaftian, till the kingdom was gradually reduced 
under the dominion of Philip the Second. - From 
this ar3» thePortugucfe in India ccafcd to coafider 
thcmfelves as of the fame country. Some made 
themfclvcs independent, oihcr> turned pirate#, and 

paid 
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B O o K paid no rcfpca to any flair. Many entered .into 
l __^thc fcmcc of the princes uf.the'country, and thefe 
ahnolt ail became miniflers or generals, fo great 
averc the advantages this nation Hill maintained ’ 
over thofe of India. No Portuguefc purfued any 
other object than the advancement of {iis own in- 
tereft : there \v as ^iip zeal, no union for t{ic com- 
mon good. Their poflcffipns in India werp divid- 
ed into three governments, which gave no a/TIfl- 
aucc to caph other, and even clafhcd iq their 
projects and intcrcrts. Neither difciplinc; /ubori 
dmatton, nor the love of glory, 'animated either 
the loldjers or the officers. Men of war no longer 
ventured out of the ports, or whenever they ap- 
peared, were badly equipped. Manners became 
more and more depraved. Not one of their 
commanders had power enough to retrain the 
torrent of vice; apd the majority of thefe) com- 
manders were themfehes corrupted, The por- 
tuguefe at Iengtli lofl all their former/ greatnefs, 
when a free and enlightened nation, actuated with 
a proper fpirit of toleration, appeared in India, 
and contended with them for the empire of that 
pountry., j , • * / .1,. 

It may be affirmed, that at the time when port 
unal hrlt made it’s rlirrnuoi-;*» .1 u ....... 


Detail of 


^ . ...vu, umu uic nine vuicn t or; 

firlt ‘ nadc ‘t' s ‘"''coveries, the world was very 
Tv. — u. „ little acauamtcd with* thr. t : 


caufes that _ " T, r ".7 tup worm was very 

brought on acquainted with* ;hc political , principles I of 

S«Ew. f lhe c rcd P owcr of different flates, tile ad- 
ST vantages of conquetf, tine manner of eflabliflilng 
and prcfcrvmg colonic,, • and the .benefits ,the 
mother country might derive from them. • 

(t wasa^ifc projca,to endeavour to find a 
paffage by Africa jo go to India, and to bring 
™ f !W 'hence. The benefits which the 

} f j ?| S dcr ‘^ d b >' left direct .roads, . had juitlv 
'*“ t ' d 1C cn ? ula,l On.°f tile Portuguefo ; but it 

IdtiHflhl° PCr th n- C . P " 0U ' d bc f° mc limits to -fa 
Jaudable an ambition. 

This 
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J This fmall nation becoming on a fudden mif-3 
trete of the richcft and molt extenfive commerce 
of the globe, foon confifted of nothing elfe but 
merchants, fa&ors, and Tailors, who were deftroy* 
cd by long voyages. Thus the Portuguefe loft the 
foundation of all real power, which confifts in> 
agriculture, natural induftry, and population; 
and there was confequently no proportion be- 
tween their commerce and the means of keeping 
it up. 

They earned thefe definitive meafures ftill 
further; and, animated with the* rage of con* 
queft, extended thcmfclves over a vaft tratt of 
land, which no European nation would have been 
able to preferve, without impairing it*s own 
ftrength, _ * 

• Thus this fmall country, which of itfclf was not 
very populous, conftantly exhaufted itfclf in foU 
diers, fillers, and inhabitants, fent to fupply the 
colonics, f ' 

« The fpirit of religious imoleration that prevail, 
cd among them, would not allow them to admit 
into the elate of their own citizens the people of 
the EalV and of Africa, and they were therefore, 
obliged to be perpetually at war with their new 
fubjefls. < 

As the gov emment foon changed it’s fehemes of 
trade into proje&s of conqucfl; tbenahon, which 
had never been guided by the true commercial 
ipirit, foon aflumed that of rapine and plunder. - 
TiME-ritCi.s, fire-arms, fine cloths, and other 
articles, '.which have been fincc carried into India, 
not being then brought to that degree of perfee* 
lion they have lately acquired, the Vonuguefc 
could not carry any thing there but money. They 
foon grew tired of this, and took, away front ,thc 
Indians by force what they had before obtained 
by putchifc, TiiE.v 
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P °l 0ii c I HtN w ? s , t0 bc r «» throughout, tlic kingdom 
i— or Portugal the utniolt profufion of riches, mined 
(0 the mod extreme poverty. The only opulent 
perrons were ,thofe \yho had had' fome employ- 
ment in India; while the hufbjndman, who found 
fio one to aflift him in Ins toil, and the artlfts, 
who were unable to procure workmen, being foon 
compelled to , forego their fcveral occupations* 
were reduced to the lowed date of mifery. 
,^ L p/ lcc misfortunes had been forefeen. When 
tnc Uifcovcry of India engaged the attention of 
I ortugal, that court flattered ltfclf that the mer 9 
pppeaiance of it’s (hips in that mild climate, would 
jnlurc^tbe pofleffion of it j that the trade of thefe 
countries would prove as inexhauftiblc a fource 
ot riches to the nation, as it had been to thofc 
people who had hitherto been mailers of it ; and 
u’ a by thc trcaI * urc arifing from it, the ftate, not- 
withftandmg it*s fmall extent of territory, would 
*■ become equal in ftrength and fplendour to the 
moil formidable powers. 1 here were fome perfons, 
however, who were not nulled by thefe dclufi\e 
hopes. The moll penetrating and moderate of 
tne rammers ventured to affirm, that the confe- 
quenee of runping in fcarch of nch minerals and 
® 1 m c rch pndife, would be an inattention 
r i Cets °* r ? a advantage, agriculture, apd ma- 
' riif^r UrC5 'a vars * Shipwrecks, epidemical 
• ot , hcr acc tdcnt*, would weaken thc 
rw‘ mP i rC b 7 ond . recovery; that the flate, 
an iv ° Ut fro ™. H>s «nter by thc impulfc of 
a"t aul 3 f> ?h n r a i! nb A t,0n ’ Wou,d other by force or 
Afla • that C tbc dillant pans of 

'would r^ CVCn 1 r ! hc cntcr pfifc fuccecded, it 
be imD Q ffihlp P ^ WC ^ U C0I ^ fcdcra cyt which it would , 
Alt 5K??! f °- r thc Crown °f Portugal to defeat. 
.^Attempts were in >q.p tqadc, f 9 m ? time after this* 

tp 
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to convince thefe difeerning men of their error, book 

by (hewing them that the Indians were fubdued, , lm , 

the Moors repulfed, and the Turks defeated } and * r ^ J 
by exhibiting the tide of wealth that flowed into 
Portugal. Their opinions were too well-ground- 
ed in experience to be fhaken by the report of 
thefe flattering fucccfies. They Hill infilled that 
a few years would difeover the folly of pulhing 
thefe purfuits to extremity, and that they mull in- 
evitably lead to a corruption of morals, and end 
in ravages and univerfal confufion. Time, the 
great arbiter of political matters, foon confirmed 
their predictions. 

Of all the conquefts which the Portuguefe had Prefect 
made in the feas of Afia, they polfefs none at pre- ^ 
fent but Macao, part of the ifiand of Timor, Da- t^efe m 
man, Diu, and Goa. The connections which 
thefe wretched cftablilhmems kept up with each 
other, and chafe which they had with the red of 
India and with Portugal, were not maintained 
with any kind of fpirit. They have been Hill more 
contracted, fincc the eftablilhmem at Goa of an 
exclufive company for China and the Mofain- 
bique. < 

At prerent, Macao fend? to Timor, to Siam, 
and to Cochmchina, fomc few final! vdfds of 
little value. It fends five or fix to Goa laden with 
mcrchandife that has been refufed at Canton ; 
and the greateft part of which belongs to Chincfc 
merchants. Thefe laft {hips arc laden in return 
with fanders wood, Indian falfron, ginger, pep- 
per, linen, and indeed with all the materials that 
Gpa has been able to collect on the coafl of 
Malabar, or at Surat, with a h\ty gun fh‘P« t>At > 
frigates, ant} fix Hoops, fitted out as Hoops of 
war. 


It 
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book. It follows from this Rate of i nativity,' that the 
^ *♦ colony cannot fend aonually'to Europe more than 
’ v J three or four cargoes; the value of which does not 
exceed *3,175,000 hvres # , even^fince the year 
1752, when this commerce was freed from the 
rdtraints of monopoly, except In the articles of 
fugar, fniifF, pepper, faltpetre, pearls, fanders, and 
aloes wood,' which the crown continues to buy 
tip, and to fell exclU lively. The veffcls laden 
with thefe materials,' uTed ’formerly to put in at 
Brafd, or in Africa, where they fold part of their 
tncrchandjfet'but lor fome time paft they have 
been obliged to return dire&ly to the mother 
country, 1 ’ ' 

Such is the declining Hate into which the Par- 
tuguefe affairs in India artf fallen. from that pin- 
1 nacle of glory to which they had T been raffed by 
the bold adventurers who difcovercd, and the in- 
trepid heroes who conquered, that country. The 
fcenc of their glory and opulence is become that 
of their ruin and difgrace, 1 Formerly, a dcfpotic and 
cruel viceroy, and fince the year 1774 a governor- 
general, with the fame powers and difpofitjon; a 
turbulent and umlifciphned militia, confiffuig of 
iix thoufand two hundred and feventy foldiers, 
blacks and others; magiilrates of open and avow- 
ed venality; an unjull and rapacious adrainiltra- 
tion t all tiiefe feveral kinds of opprellion, which 
would be fufCcient to annihilate the mod virtuous 
of all people, cannot poflibly regeherate an idle, 
degraded, and corrupt nation. l.et the court of 
l.ilbon at length open it’s eyes ; and in a littla 
time, it*s llag, which has been fo long forgotten, 
will jefume lomc tharc of canfidrration. Fortu- 

* UVJ‘1. »J» 
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gal can never expeCt to rank, with the great com-B ook 
mercial powers , but may quietly mfurc it’s own 1 
riches. We (hall now fee, m the example of the V V ~'' J 
Putchj whofe enterpnfes will be the t next fubjefi: 
of our inquiry, what a fmall nation can effect, 
when it*s speculations are dire&cd by patience, 
reflection, and ceconamy. 
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The f ett lenient s> war/, 'policy, and trade of the 
. Dutch in the Eq/l-Indies. 


II. HT' HE republic of Holland from it *3 earlieft 

' — 'v ~— j * exhibits a fcdne’of grandeur to all 
nations ; and mufl remain an objeft of the highefl: 
concern to us, and of.curiofity to our remote!! 
posterity. * It' has diftinguifhed itfeJf by it’s in- 
duftry and cnterprifmg fplrit, in all parts'; but 
more especially on the Teas, and on the continent 
of India. Before we attend the Dutch in their 
progrefs to thefe extenfive regions, let .us trace 
their hiftory to it*s earlieft ara. Such a rctrofpeft 
is peculiarly proper in a work of this nature, as 
it will comprehend at one glance, all thole cha- 
. mar ^ s bywhich the genius of a nation 
is dminguifhed. It is neceflary that a reader who 
reflects maybe enabled to judge forhimfelf, whe- 
1 cr r j j or 'S*f}al Rate of this nation were fuch as 
afforded a prefage of it’s future power; and whe- 
ther the heroic affociates of Civilis, who defied 
the Roman power, transfufed their fpirit into thofe 
brave republicans, who, under the' aufpices of 

p. a .,. au » °PP°fcd dark and odious tyranny of 
Philip the Second; - 1 / * 

fl™. h : is 3 ettabliflied bj the belt hinoric.il all. ’ 
i, in i li n y ’ - ? r,‘ <he ccn,ul 7 preceding the Ciirif- 
? r =» 'h' Batw. dil&tisfied with their li.ua- 

lb- w up °" ,hc in:1,,d formed by 

the Waal and the Rhine; in a raarfhy foil, which 
had tew or no inhabitants. ' They gave the nami 

of 
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of Batavia to their new country. Their govern- B,o o K 
raent was a mixture of monarchy, ariilocracy, ^ ^ 
and democracy. Their chief was properly fpcak* 
ing, nothing more than a principal citizen, whofc 
office was rather to advife than to command- 
The principal men who excrcifcd jurifdidion, 
and commanded the- troops in their refpedive 
diftti&s, were chofen, as well as the kings, in a 
general affcmbly, A hundred perfons, fele&cd 
from among the people, prefided over every coun- 
ty, and a&ed as chiefs in the different hamlets. " 

The whole nation was, in fome fort, an army al- 
ways in readinefs. Each family compofcd a body 
of militia, which fcrvcd'undcr a captain of it’s 
own chufing. 

Such was the Rate of Batavia when Ctefar 
paffed the Alps. This Roman general defeated 
the Helvetians,, fcvcral tribes of the Gauls, the 
Beiges and Germans, who bad croffed the Rhine, 
and extended his conquefts beyond that river. 

In confcquencc of this expedition, the boldnefs 
and fucccfs of which were equally aftonilhing, 
the protection of the conqueror was courted on. 
all fidcs. . ' 

Some writers, too zealous for the honour of 
their country, affirm that the Batavians entered 
into an alliance with Rome : but the fatt is, they 
fubmitted, on condition that they Ihould be go- 
verned by their own laws, pay no tribute, and be 
obliged only to perform military fervices. „ 

C-esak foon diftinguilhed the Batavians from 
the other nations that were fubdued by the Ro- 
rjrarrf. Tbes catrqcrerur a£ tfte Gsak, «iien by 
Pompcy*s influence he was recalled to Rome, and 
refufed to obey the fenate’s orders ; when relying 
on the abfolutc authority which his conduct had 
at length gi\cn him over the legions and auxi- 
liaries. 
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B-OOKliaries, he attacked his enemies in Spain, Italy 
^ and Afia : then it was, that fcnfiblc of the Bata*- 
vians having a principal /hare in his victories, he 
gave them the glorious appellation of the friends ' 
and brethren of the Roman people. > 

After, this, irritated by the unjuft proceedings ' 
* of certain governors, they obeyed the di&ates of 
that noble impulfe, fo becoming men of fpirit who 
are prompted to take’ arms to revenge an infult. 
They fliewed themfelves enemies as formidable as 
they had been faithful allies : but thefe troubles 
fublided, and the Batavians were pacified, though 
not fubdued. 

When Rome, after having rifen to a pitch ol 
greatnefs unknown before, and which has -ne\er 
tmcc been equalled by any ftate, no longer re- 
tained thofe manly virtues and auftcre principles 
which had laid the foundation of her glory, when 
her laws had loft their force, her armies their dif- 
ciplme, and her citizens the love of their country ; 
the barbarians, who by the terror of the Roman 
name had been driven back to the north, where 
they had been compelled to remain, poured bkc 
a torrent into the fouthern countries. The em* 
pire was torn in pieces, and the fineft provinces 
became a prey to thofe people whom the Romans 
had always- cither degraded or oppre/Tcd. The 
Franks, in particular, feized upon the countries 
belonging to t the Gauls ; and Batavia a part of 
that extenfivc and. famous kingdom, which was 
founded by thefe conquerors in the fifth century. 

- _ The new monarchy experienced thofe in com c- 
nicnces which are almoft. infeparable from nfrog 
ftarcs, and are indeed too frequently felt in the 
belt efiablUhcd governments. It was fometimes 
under the dominion of a Tingle perfon ; and at 
others was fubjeft to the caprice of a number of 
• * tyrants. 
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tyrants. *It was conftantly engaged- either in fo-, b o o k- 
retgn wars, Qr expofed to. the rage of intcfline , IL . ** 
diflenpons. < Sometimes it made the neighbourw'^f’^' 
ing Hates tremble for their fafety ; but much more] , 
frequently fullered from the incurfions j of thc~ 
northern people who ravaged it's provinces. It was" 
equally the vi&im of the weaknefs of fev eral "ofr 
it's princes, and of, the unboundetl/anibition of] 
their favourites and minUlers. The overbearing-] 
fpirit of the pontiffs undermined the power^ off. 
the thrpne, and their infolence brought both 
laws, and ^.religion, into difgrace. Anarchy and , 
tyranny followed each other fo clafe, chat eyeq] 
the mod fanguine perfons dcfpaired of feeing bet-; 
teedimes. TJie glorious cera of Charlemagne's,, 
government was only a tranOent gleam of lightl ! 

As his great aftions were the effeft of his genius,} 
and not in the Icaft owen to the influence of any, 
good inftitutions ; after his death, affairs returned ) 
to that Hate of confufion from which they liad^ 
been retrieved by his father Pepin, and moropar-, 
ticularly by Uhl. <?vvp endeavours. The -French., 
monarchy, the limits of which he Irad extended x 
too far, w,as divided. One of his grandfons, to . 
whom Germany was allotted, obtained alfo Bata r J 
via, to which the Normans, in their excurfions 
had lately giv eft the name of Holland., 

In the beginning of the tenth century, the. 

German branch of the Carlovinians became cx^ 
tinft. The other princes of France having nei- 
ther the courage nor power to affert their rights, 
the Germans cafily difengaged theinfelves from a,- 
foreign >qUc. Tliofc of the nation, who, by vlr- * 
tuc of a delegated power from the monarch, go- 
verned the five circles of u bich the (late was com- , 
pofed, chofc a chief out of their own body. This * 
chief, fearing left thefe powerful men might be, 
t . J * tempted 
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Boo Ktemptcd to* throw off their dependence, if any fc-< 
^- verer conditions ueie required of them, contented > 

> hitnfelf with their fidelity and homage, and ex- # 
a&ed only fuch'fervices as they were compelled 
to by the feudal laws. ’ * 

'“At this memorable juncture, the counts of / 
Holland, whp, as well as the reft of the provincial 
chiefs, had hitherto exerciled a precapons and 4 
dependent authority, obtained the fame rights as 
the other great vaffals ol Germany : and as they * 
afterwards enlarged their territories by conqueft, ' 
marriages, and grants from the, emperors, they in ! 
time became totally independent 1 of the empire-/ 
They were not equally fucccfsful in their unjuft* 
attempts agamfl the public liberty. - Their fub- 
jefts were not to be intimidated by force, feduced'. 
by flattery, or corrupted by profufion. War and ' 
peace, taxes, laws,' and treaties were managed by 
the three united powers of the count, the nobles, , 
and the towns. The republican fpint ftill prc« 
vailed in the nation, when, by feme extraordinary 
events, it fell under the dominion of the houfc of 
Burgundy, the power of which, though before 
conliderablcj was greatly ftrengthened by this 
union. * \ 

Ti'osa who had the fugacity to inveftigate 
probabilities,’ forefaw, that.tlm date, which was 
tornied as it were by the gradual accretion of many 
others, would one day be of great weight in tho v 
political fjftcnr of Europe. The genius of it’s 
inhabitant*?, it% advuntngcoui, fuuation, and it's 
real flrengih, aflorded a moll' certain profpe& of 
ids future greatnefi. Thefc projects. and expec- 
tations, which were juft upon the point of 1 * being 
fulfilled, wr.a* di&fywtfej by att ctvett, t vhtcb, 
though it happens every day / never fails to baffle 
the defigns of ambition-, i he inale line in that 

houfc 
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houfe became cxtinft; and Mary, who was foie BOOK 
heirefs to it's dominions, by her marriage in l *‘ 
1477, transferred to the houfe of Adftria the ad- ' v 
vantages that had been gained by fcvcral fucccfs* 
ful druggies, a variety of intrigues, add fame ads 
of injuuice. ^ * t. 

. At this «ra» fofamous in hiftory, each of. the 
fcvcntccn provinces of the Low Countries had, 
particular laws, extenfive privileges, and almofl: 
a diftind government of it’s own. The excellent 
principle of union, which equally contributes to 
the welfare and fecurity both of empires and re- 
publics, was univerfally difregarded. The people 
having been, from time immemorial, accuftomed . 
to this date of confufion, had no idea that it was 
poffible to enjoy a more rational form of admini- 
dration. This prejudice wqs of fo lorg a Hand- 1 
ing, fo generally adopted, and fo firmly eftablifh- 1 
ed, that Maximilian, * Philip, and Charles, the 
three Audrian princes who firft inherited the do- 
minions of the houfe of Burgundy, thought it 
prudent not to attempt any innovation/ ‘They 
llattered thcmfclves, that fome, happier conjunc- 
ture might enable their fucceflors to execute with 
fafety a plan, which they could not even attempt 
without danger. 

At this time a great change was preparing mRjfcoftfao 
the minds of men in Europe. The revival of republic of 
letters, the extenfion of commerce, the invention HoUaa ’ 
of printing, and the difeovery of the compafs, 
brought on the mra when human rcafon was to 
ihahe off the yoke of fomc of thofe prejudices' 
which had gained ground in the barbarous ages. 

The intelligent parr of the world were for the 
rood part cured of the ItomUh fu perditions. They 
were difgullcd at the abufc tlic popes made of * 
their authority *, the contributions they raifed upon ' 

. Vol. I. P * the 
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E o O K the people ; the fale of indulgences ; and more 
. . particularly at thofc abfurd refinements with which 

they had difguifed the plain religion ofjefus 
Chrift. .4 , * 

' But thefe difeerning people were not the firll 
who attempted a revolution. This honour was 
teferved for a turbulent monk, whofe barbarous 
eloquence rouzed the northern nations. .The moil 
enlightened men of the age contributed to unde- 
ceive the reft. Some of the European princes 
embraced the reformed religion ; others held com- 
munion with the church of Rome. The former 
found no difficulty in bringing over their fub- 
jefts to their opinions ; while the latter had much 
difficulty to prevent theirs from embracing the 
new doclrirtcs. • They had recourfe to a variety 
of meafurcs, which were too often purfued with 
rigour j and the' fpirit of fanaticifm, which had 
deftroyed the Saxons, the Albigcnfes, and the 
Huffitcs, was revived. Gibbets were creeled, 
and fires kindled again, to check the progrefs of 
the new dodrine. . ; , u 


No Sovereign was fo ready to make ufc of thefe 
expedients as Philip II. His tyranny was felt in 
every pait of his extend yc monarchy j fanaticifm 
promoted him to pcrfccute thofc who fell under 
the* denomination of heretics or infidels. The 
Low Countries were more particularly the feat of 
thefe cruelties ; and millions of citizens were con- 
demned to the fcaffold. The people revolted j 
and the fame fccnc was renewed which the Vene- 
tians had difplayed to the world many centuries, 
before, when filing from oppreffion, and finding 
no retreat upon land, they lought an afylum upon 
the paters. Seven fmall provinces lying on the 
northern fide of Brabant and Flanders, which were 
rather overflowed than watered by large rivers, 
- . and 
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anti- often co\crcd by the fea, the violence ofB O o K. 
which was with difficulty redrained by dikes ; 
having no wealth but fuch as arofe from a few **"* 
pad u re lands, and a little filhingj formed one of 
the richcd and moft powerful republics in the 
world \ which may, perhaps, be alfo confidcrcd 
as the model of commercial dates. 1 he firft clForts 
of this united people had not the defired fucccfs j 
but though they were frequently defeated, vic- 
tory at length declared itfclf for them. The 
SpanUh troops they had to encounter, were the 
bed in Europe, and at firft gained fevcral advan- 
tages. , But by degrees the new republicans reco- 
vered their lodes. They redded with firmnefs j 
and gaining experience from their own mifear- 
riages, as well as from the example of their ene- 
mies, they at length became their fuperiors in the 
art of war : and the neceffity they lay under of 
diluting every inch of- ground in fo confined a 
country as Holland, gave them opportunities of 
improving the. art of fortifying a country- or a 
town in the belt manner. 

The weak Rate of Holland,' at 'it’s firft rife, 
obliged it to feck for arms and afliftancc from 
every quarter where there was any profpeft of ob- 
taining them. . It granted an afylum to pirates of 
all nations, with a view of employing them 
againft the Spaniards ; and thi$ was the founda- 
tion of it's naval ftrength. Wife laws, an ad“ 
rairablc regularity, a conftitution which preferved 
equality among mankind, an excellent police, and 
a fpirit of toleration, foon created this republic 
into a powerful date. In the )car 1590* the 
Hollanders jncjrc than once hummed the pride of 
the Spaniffi flag.., They had already eflabliflied 
a kind of trade, thcmoft’fuitable that could be 
to their fuuation. Their veficU were cmplojed, 

" ~ Pa as 
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E o p K as they are flillj in' carrying the mcrch’ancUfc of 
t - - one nation to another/ The Harife Towns, - and 
fome towns in Italy were in pofleffion of this car- 
tying trade : and the' Hollanders,' in competition 
with them’, by their frugality foort gained the ad* 
vantage. Their Ihips of war protected their, mer- 
chantmen. Their merchants grew 'ambitious f of 
extending their, commerce,' and 1 got the trade of 
Lilbon into' their hands,, where they purebafed 
Indian' goods, ‘ which they fold 'again' to ’all thc 

Rates of Europe. * - r 1 * 

’Philip II. having made himfclf mafter of Por- 
tugal, forbad his new fubjecls, in 1594, to - hold 
any correfpondence with his enemies; , 'This arbi- 
trary prince did not forefee that ‘ this prohibition, 
which 'he thought niuft weaken 1 the Hollanders, 
would in faft render them more formidable. Had 
not' tliefc "'difeerning navigators been - excluded 
from a port, upon which the whole fucccfsof their 
naval enterprifes depended, ' there is rcafon to be- 
lieve, that .they would have contented thcmfclvcs 
with the largc commerce they carried 'on in the 
European fcas ? ’without thinking of failing to” re- 
moter climates.' But as it was impbffiblc to pre— , 
r vn, C * radc w j l hout the - productions of the 
.Ealt^ they were forced' to go beyond 1 a fphere 
which was, perhaps; too confined for a fituation 
like their’s ; and refolvcd to’fcck thefe riches at 
.the fountain head." ” ‘ 


of . • It appeared to be the beft plan to fit out Ihips, 
ihJiioi- > and fend them to India: - but ‘the Hollanders 
! .H* m to < wanted pilots who were acquainted wit 1ft he feas, 

• an . d favors who underftood the commerce of Alia, 
l ncy were alarmed at the danger of’making long 

.voyages, where -the enemy wat mailer of the 
coalts, and 'of having their vcflcls" intercepted 

• . r,n S a paflage-of fix thoufand leagues. It was 

judged 
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judged more advifcablc to attempt the difeovery book 
of a paffage to China and Japan through the 
northern feas, which would be a fliortcr, as well 
as a more fafe voyage. The Englifh had made 
the attempt in vain ; and the Hollanders renewed 
it with no better fu'cccfs. 

While they were engaged in this enterprise, 
Cornelius Houtman, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of fagacity, and of a daring fpirit, being de- 
tained at Lifbon for debt, ga\c the merchants at 
Amderdaen to underftand, that if they would 
procure his enlargement, be would communicate 
to them many difcovcrics he had made, which 
might turn to their advantage. lie had in fact 
" intormed himfelf of every particular relating to 
'the paffage to India,' and the manner of'earrying 
'on trade in thofc parts. His propofals were ac- 
cepted, and his debts difeharged. ‘ Tlic informa- 
tion he gave proving anfwerable to the expedi- 
tions he had railed, thofc who had releafed him 
from his confinement, fprpied an affociation tin- 
ner the name of the Company of diftant Coun- 
tries, arid in the year 1595 gate him the com- 
mand or Four vcflcls, to conduct to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The principal objeft'af this voyage was to ob- 
ferve the coalis, the inhabitants, and the trade of 
different places, keeping clear, as much as pof- 
lible, of the Portuguefe fettlcments. Houtman 
reconnoitred the coalis of Africa and Brazil; 
made fome flay at Madjgalcar, touched at the 
^laldhcs, and vifitcd the lflands of Sunda : where 
finding the country abounding in pepper, he 
bought a quantity of it, together with fome 
others of the moft valuable fpico. His prudence 
procured him an alliance with the principal fove- 
rfigns of Java ; but the Portuguefe, notwithlland- 
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b o o K as they arc {till, in carrying the tnerchandife of 
v y ^ onc natl ° n to another. The Hanfc Towns, and 
fomc towns m Italy, were in polfelEon of this car- 
tying trade : and the Hollanders/ in competition 
with them, by their frugality foon gained the ad- 
vantage. Their Ihjps of war protected their mer- 
chantmen. T heir merchants grew ambitious of 
extending their commerce,' and got the trade of 
Liibon into their hands, where they purebafed 
Indian goods, which they fold again to all the 
Hates of Europe. L 1 * 

Philip II. having made himfclf matter of Por- 
iugal, forbad lid new fubjeCts, in 1594, to hold 
any correfpondence with his enemies, This arbi- 
trary prince did not forefee that this prohibition, 
which he thought mutt weaken the Hollanders, 
would in fatt render them more formidable. Had 
not thefe difeerning navigators been' excluded 
from a port, upon which the whole fucccfs of their 
naval enterpnfes depended, there is rcafon to be- 
lieve that they would hay e contented thcmfclvcs 
■with the large commerce they carried on in the 
European fcas ? without thinking of failing to re- 
moter climates. But as it was impoffiblc to pre- 
*^ r Y c their trade without the productions of the 
™tt, they were forced to go beyond a fpherc 
lit. was * F cr h a P 3 » too confined for a fituation 
like their’s ; and refolved to feck thefe riches at 
the fountain head. 


1 T r a PP ear 5 d to bc thc belt plan to fit out Hips, 
ihetloi- and fend them to India: but the Hollanders 
10 wa J m . cd P llots 1 who '-ere acquainted with tile fcas, 
and FaCtors who underftood thc commerce of Alia, 
incy were alarmed at thc danger of making long 
voyages, where the enemy was mailer of the 
coalts, and of hating their \ click intercepted 
uring a pjflhgc ot fix thoufand leagues. It was 

judged 
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judged more advifcable to attempt, the difeoveryB O i O K . 
of a pafiacc to China and Japan through 
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or a. pauacc J-r-i - « „ 

northern fcas, which would be a as w *j H 

as a more fafe voyage.- The Enghlh had made 
the attempt in vain and the Hollanders. renetted 

it with ho better fucccfs. . - ■ 

While they were engaged in this enterpnk , 
Cornelius' Houtmah, a merchant of that nation, a 
man of fagaeity; and of a daring fpirir, being de- 
tained at Lifbon for debt, gave the merchants a 
Amderdam tb underdand, that if they would 
procure his enlargement, he would communicate 
to them many difeoveries he had inade, winch 
might turn to their advantage. v He had m latt 
informed himfelf of every particular relating tp 
tile paffare to lndia, and.the manner of carrying 
cm trade-in .hold parts. His 
ccnted and his debts difcharged. ; The .intorma- 

,io P n he gave F?™'S “^'rtVtad ‘releadd'htn 
f nS Ws eonfi^mentwed an affocia.idn un- 
dir the n™" 6 or.he’bom?lny df aidant .Churn 
tries, and’ in the.year.159j gave him the com- 
mand of- four veffels, to couduft to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. . ■ * - - - . V 

The principal objeft of this voyage was to ,ob- 
fei-vc the coads', the inhabitants, and the trade ot 
different places, keeping' dear,' as 1 much as pof- 
fible, bf’tbc'Toftoguefe fcttlcmcnts. Houtman 
reconnoitred the coads of Africa, and Brazil; 
made' foihe day at Madagafear, touched at the 
Maldives, and vifited the iflands of Sunda : , where 
finding the country abounding in pepper,' he 
bought a quantity of it, together. with fpme 
others of the mod valuable fpices,. ,His prudence 
' procured him an alliance with the .principal' fovc- 


nrocured mm an alliance -"-.I j 

rpigns'of Java ; but the Portuguefe, notwithftand. 
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B o p King they were hated, and had no fcttlcment upon 
u— y— j *h c ifland, created him fonlc enemies Having 
go{ the better m forne fhiriniflics he was una- 
voidabl) engaged ip, he returned with his fmall 
fquadron to Holland, where, though he brought 
Jittlc wealth, he raifed mpeh cxpe&ation. He 
brought back along with him feme negroes, 
Clunele, and inhabitants of Malabar, a young 
name of Malacca, a Japincfe, and Abdul, a pilot 
of the Guzira f , a man of great abilities, and per* 
feftly well acquainted with the coaft of India 
The account given byHoutman, and the dif* 
coverips made in the courfe of the voyage, en- 
couraged the merchants of Amderdam to form 
the plan of a fettlemcnt at Java, which, at the 
fame time that jt would throw the trade of pepper 
into their hands, place them near the iflands that 
produce mpre valuable fpices, and facilitate their 
communication with China and Japan, would fix 
them at a didance from the center of that Eu- 
ropean power, which they had the mod reafon tp 
dread m India Van Neck, who, in 1598, was 
lent upon this important expedition with eight 
veflels, arrived at the jfland of Java, where he 
found tpc inhabitants unfavourably difpofed to- 
wards his nation They fought and negotiated 
by turns Abdul the pilot, the Chmefc, and, 
above all, the hatred that prevailed agamd the 
ortuguefe, proved of fervice to the Dutch. 

? Cn i P cn 5 ,tled to trade, and, m a ihorf 
time, fitted out four veffels laden with a quantity 

l nd J 0m r ,nens Hie admiftl, with 
the reft of his fleet faded to the Moluccas, where 

forrSTh *p at the n r at,ves of the country had 
and tw fh ortu .2 ue f e to abandon* fome places, 
t,?n„ h F hey ° nt r wm « 1 for 3 favourable oppor- 
tunity of expelling them from tLc reft Hecfta- 

bhflied 
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btifhcd factories in fcverai of tlicfc iflands, entered book 
into a treaty with fome of the foycreigns, and re- 
turned to Europe loaded with riches. 

- It is iinpoffibie to deferibe the joy that pre- 
vailed at his return. The fuccefs of his voyage 
railed a freih emulation. Societies were formed 
in moil of the maritime and trading towns in the 
Low Countries. Thefe affociations foon became 
fo numerous, that 'they proved detrimental to 
each other ; for the rage of purchafing, raifed the 
value, of commodities to an exorbitant degree in 
India ; and the neceflity of felling them, made 
them bear a low price in Europe. They were on 
the point of being ruined by their own efforts, and 
by the want of power in each of them to refill a 
formidable enemy, fully bent upon their deduc- 
tion, when the government, which is fometimes 
wifer than individuals, opportunely Hepped in to _ 
their affiftance. 

In 1602 the dates -general united tlicfe different EfUbiifli. 
focietics into one liody, to which they gave the ^' a / n du 
name of the Eall India Company. It was inverted Comply, 
with authority to make peace or war with the 
eallcrn princes, to ereffc forts, chufc it’s own 
governors, maintain garrifons, and nominate offi- 
cers for the condutt of the police, and the adrai- 
niftration of juftice. 

, This company, which had no parallel in ‘anti- 
quity, and was the pattern of all fuccceding fo- 
cVeties of the fame kind, began with great advan- 
tages. The private affociations which had been 
previoully formed, proved of lervice to it by their 
misfortunes, and even by their mirtakcsl The 
■grtix wwik/t* ^vt/ELWwVfrtlri Vmry 
contributed to make all the branches of trade 
perfc&ly underftood ; to farm many officers and 
feameu ; and to encourage citizens of repute to 
undertake 
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B ° p K undertake thefc foreign expeditions ; perfons only 
of no efti (nation or fortune having been expofed’ 
in the firft voyages. * ; . 1 

So many. united affiflanccs could not fail of be- 
ing improved to advantage, when profccuted with 
vigour $ / and, accordingly, < the ■ new • company 
fppn acquired a confidcrable degree of power. It 
* was a new date,' ere&ed within the ftatc itfclf, 
winch -enriched it, and incrcafcd it's flrength 
abroad ; but might, in time,' weaken the influence 
of the democratical principle, 'which infpires the 
love of equality and ccconomy,' of > the laws, and 
pf one's own countrymen. • . 

■ Soon after it's eftablifliment , 1 the Company 
fitted out ‘for India* fourteen fliips* and- fonic* 
yachts, under the command of Admiral Warwick, 
whom the Hollanders look upon as the founder 
pf their commerce, and of. their powerful colonics 
in the eaft. He built a fattory in the ifland of 
Java, ■ and fecured it by fortifications $ he likewtfe 
built- another in. the territories of the king of 
•Johor j .and formed alliances with feveral princes 
r» n ® a *‘ had' frequent engagements with 
the Portuguefc, in which he had almoft always 
the advantage; In thofe parts where the Portu- 
guese had appeared in the charafler of merchants 
only; he found it neceflary- to - remove the preju- 
pices they had raifed againft his "countrymen, 
whom they had reprefented as a fet of banditti, 
c n cm »cs to all regal authority, aqd ad- 
Slr C w t ?i CV ? ry klndof vicc * The behaviour of * 
SS;J 5 °*S and?r# ) andt the Portuguefo foon> con r 
® people of Afia,* which of thefe nations 
’ i; t ' C \ ^ nta £ c ovcr other in point of- mo- 
j„o powers^' < ?° d r:- Wi ‘ rf9?n ' nf V? d ,hcl f 

1 1 . -J-Iow 
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low' great rauft have been the aftoniflimentB o o K 
of .the; Indians, at the fight of thefe con- . n - ‘ 
tefts ? What joy muft have filled their hearts, ' r ^ J 
when they law their tyrants mutually bene upon 
each other’s dcltru&ion ? With what, tranfports 
of gratitude mult they not have blefled that pro- 
vidence, that was avenging the evils they had 
fuftained? And how far mult- not their hopes 
have been carried, while thc^blood that was fpilf 
on each fide of them, was cither that of 'an ap- 
preffor, or of an enemy?, 4 i ^ „• - . < • 

Tne Portuguefe had on their, fide the advan* fa*, 

tage of a thorough knowledge of thefe Teas ; they ^ e * n 
were accufiomed to the climate, and bad the afiift-c r sa^t ' 
ance of feveral nations, which, though they hated Por * u - 
them, were compelled through fear to fight for fiuee, 
their tyrants. / The Hollanders were animated 
by the urgent fenfe of their neceflitics;* by the 
hope of procuring an abfolute and lafting inde- 
pendency, which was ftiU difpqted with, them'; 
by the ambition of eftabfififing a vail commerce 
upon the ruins,of that of -their old mailers ; and 
by a hatred which a difference in' religious opi- 
nions had rendered, implacable. Thefe palfions, 
at the fame time that they infpired all the attivity, 
firength, « and perfeverance ncceflary for the cxc r 
cution of their grejt / defigns, did not prevent 
them from taking {heir mcafures with precaution, 

Their humanity and honeliy attached the people 
to theit caufe ; and many qf them foon declared 
againfl their ancient opprdfars. . •> «- * , * ? 

* The Hollanders were continually feeding over 
frelh colonifts,. lhip$,-and troops, while the Por? 
tuguefe were left without any forces but their own, 

Spain, did not fend them any fleets of merchant? 
men, or grant them the prote&ion of the fquadron 
y/iiiph had hitherto been kept in India j flic nei T 

thcr 
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book thcr repaired their places of flrcngth, or renewed 
_ JI * _ their garrifons. It fliould feera that file wanted to 
humble her new fubje£h, whom fhe thought not 
* fo fubmiffive/ss might be. wilhed, add to perpe- 
tuate her authority by expofing them to repeated 
misfortunes. She proceeded iiill further ; and to 
prevent Portugal from having any refources in 
itfelf; (he feized ujton it’s inhabitants, and fent 
, them to Italy,' Flanders, and other countries 
v here Che was at war. i « • ' 

Notwithstand/ng this, the fcale continued 
even for a long time, and the fuccels was various 
on both Tides. Nor is this in the lead furprifing. 
The Portuguefe,' on their arrival in India, had 
' nothing to encounter 1 at fea but a few weak vcf- 
fels, ill built, HI armed, and ill defended ; nothing 
by land but effeminate men, voluptuous princes, 
and daftardly {laves : whereas thofc who came to 
wreft the fceplre of Afia out of their hands, had 
veffels to board of the fame conftruCtion as their 
own; regular fortrefles to afiault, and Europeans 
to conquer and fubdue, who were grown haughty 
by a long fcries of victories, and by being the 
founders oF an iinmcnfe empire. ' 1 * I 

The time was now come, when the Portu- 
guefe were to expiate their perfidy, their rob- 
beries, and their cruelties : and the prediction of * 
one of the, kings of Pcrfia wa3 fulfilled, who alk- 
Ing an ambaffador juft, arrived at Goa, r how many 
governors hi$ mailer had beheaded fiiice the clta- 
blifiimcm ot his power in India ? received for 
anfver. None at all. So much the worfe, replied 
the monarch ; bit authority cannot bs of fang dura • 
t/on tn a country where fo many at It cf outrage and 
barbarity arc committed. 

Ii does not, however, appear, in the courfc of 
this war, that the Hollanders poffcffcd that daring 

ralhnels. 
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ralhnefs, that unfhaken intrepidity, which had B o o Kj 
marked the enterprises of the Portuguefe ; hue* n * 
there was a confiftency and an unremitting perfc-^'*’' vr ~~ J 
verance obfervable in all their defigns. Often re-‘ 
pulled, bur never difeouraged, / they, renewed, 
their attacks with frefh forces, and with better- 
concerted meafures. 1 Thcymcvcr expofed them- 
felves to the hazard of a total defeat. Jf, in any 
engagement, their Ships had fullered, they re- 
treated; andas f their conftant objedtwas never to 
lofe light of their commercial intereft, the van- 
quilhed fleet, while it was repairing on the coafts 
belonging to fome of the Indian princes, pur- 
chafed merchandife there,' and returned to Hol- 
land.- By this method the’ company acquired a 
new fund, which enabled them to undertake frdh 
enterprifes. " If the Hollanders did not always 
perform great a&ions, they never attempted ufe- 
lcfs ones. They had neither the pride nor the 
vain -glory of the Portuguefe, who had frequently 
engaged in war, rather perhaps through the love 
of fame than of power. The Hollanders fteadily 
purfued their firtt plan, without fullering them- 
lclves to be diverted from it cither by motives of 
jrevenge, or ruinous projc&s of conqucft. ' 

In the *year 1601 they endeavoured, and in 
^607 they renewed the attempt, to open a couii 
munication with the ports belonging -to the vaft 
empire of China, which,' at that time, was cau. - 
tious of admitting Grangers. ‘The Portuguefe 
found* 1 means;* ‘by bribery, and the intrigues of. 
their miflionaries, to get the Hollanders excluded, 

They re JhlvrJ So extort Jy force what they muid 
not obtain by treaty, and determined to intercept 
the velfels belonging to the Chincfe. This piratic 
cal proceeding did not anfuer their expectations, 

A Portuguefe fleet failed from Macao to attack 
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COOK the pirates who thought proper to retire. The. 
, ^ inequality of their numbers, the impoflibility of* 

v refitting in feas where they bad no /belter, and the, 
fear of difgracing their natipn in the eyes of a. 
great empire, whofe good opinion it was their^ 
xntcrcft to preferve ; all thefe confederations deter- 
mined them to decline the fight : but this was 
only for a fliort time. j 

Some years after, the Hollanders laid fiege to a 
place, of the importance of which they had gained 
information. The enterprife did not fucceed ; 
but as they never loft any advantage that could be . 
obtained by their armaments, they fent that which 
they had employed againfl Macao to form a co- 
lony m the Pifeadore-ifles. Thefe are rocks 
where no water is to be had in dry feafons, and no 
provifions at any time. Thefe inconvenience 
were not counterbalanced by any folid advan- 
tages, becaufe the people of the neighbouring 
continent were forbidden, on the fpvcreft penal-? 
ties, to hold any correfpondence with Grangers 
who might become dangerous fo near the coafts. 
The Hollanders had determined to abandon a 
fettle ment which they dcfpajrcd of making ufcful, 
when, ip the'year 1624, they were inyited to fix 
at Formofa, and'had affUrances given them that 
the Cbinefc merchants would be allowed full hf 
berty to go there and trade with tfiem- 
The Hot- This ifiand, though it lies opposite to the pro. 
w»Tret-'* mcc oi Fokicn, at thc diftancc of only thirty 
dement at leagues from thc coafi, was not fubjett to thc 
Formoia. dominion of the Chtnefe, whofe genius dpes no$ 
incline them to canqueft, and who, through a 
humane and ill-judged policy, would rather fufy 
fer a deenjafe of population, than tranfplant that 
fupernumerary fubje^ls to the neighbouring coun- 
tries. bVmofa was found to be a hundred and 
l thirty 
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Thirty Qr forty leagues in circumference^ It*s in- B 0 o K 
habitants, to judge from their manner* and ap- *' II. " 
pearance, feemed to be dcfccndcd from th*c Tartars ' — 
in the moft northern part of Alia: and probably! 
fourtd their \vay through the country of Corea’. 

They lived, chiefly by dfting and hunting, and 
fcarce wore any covering. * « 

Tub Hollanders, having without difficulty in- 
formed thcmfelvcs of every particular that pru- 
dence Tuggefted, thought it molt advifeablc to 
fis, their fettlcmqnt on a fmall ifland that lay con- 
tiguous to the larger one. This fituation. afforded 
them three cgn^derablc. advantages;, an eafy de- 
fence, if hatred or jealoufy ftould incline, their 
neighbours, to moleft them y the convenience of a 
harbour formed by the two iflands ; and the faci- 
lity of maintaining 1 a ftfc communication'with 
China* during, the monfoons : advantages,’ which 
they could not have 'found in any other pofitioh 
they might have chofen- ~ * 1 , > 

The new colony, infenfibly gained ftrength 
without attracting any notice, tilL itrofe at once 
to a, degree 'of'confcquence that, afionifhedr all 
Afia. • This unexpc&ed, profperity was owen tp 
the conqudfl of China by the Tartars, t Thus it is 
that torrents' enrich the vallics with the (lores they 
carry down from the defolated mountains. Above 
a hundred thoufand Chiccfc, who refolved not to 
fubtait to the conqueror; fled for refuge to For- 
mofa* They brought along with them that in- 
duftry which is peculiar to their charaftcr, the 
manner of cultivating. rice and fugar, and attract- 
ed an infinite number of vcffels from their own 
nation. In a ftort time the ifland became the 
center of all the correfpondencc that was carried 
on between Java, Siam, the, Philippine iflands, 

China, Japan, and other countries j. and in a few 

years 
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book years was confidcred as the moftconfiderablc mart 
t in India. The Hollanders flattered themfelvcs 

with the profpcft of Hill greater advantages, when 
fortune deceived their expectations. 

A Chinese, named Equam, of obfeure birth, 
whofe turbulent difpofttion had made him turn 
pirate, had attained, by the fuperiority of his ta- 
lents, to the rank of high-admira). He defended 
his country againft the Tartars for a confiderable 
time, but feeing his mailer obliged to fubtnir, he 
endeavoured to make terms for himfelf with the 
conquerors. He was decoyed to Pekin, where 
he was feized, and condemned by the ufurper to 
perpetual imprifonment, in which he is fuppofed 
to have died of poifon. Coxinga faved himfelf 
on board hts father’s fleet, vowed eternal enmity 
to the opprcflbrs of hts family and country; and 
concluded that he fhould be able to take the fe- 
vered: revenge upon them, by making himfelf 
mailer of Formofa. He made a defeent upon it, 
and the miniftcr Hambroeck was taken prifoncr 
in the attack. * •' 

’ H amuroeck, being appointed* with fomc other 
prifoners to be fent to the fort of Zealand to pre- 
vail with his countrymen to capitulate, called to 
mind the example of Regulus ; he exhorted them 
to be firm, and ufed every argument to perfuade 
them, that if they ftrenuoufly perfevered, they 
would oblige the enemy to retire. The garrifon 
being aware that this generous man would, on his 
return to the camp, fall a facnfice to his magna- 
nimity, ufed their utmoft efforts to detain him. 
Their remonftranccs were fcconded by the ten* 
derclt . felicitations of two of his daughters, who 
were in the citadel. His anfwcr was, / baic 
fledged my honour to return to my confinement \ Ihbld 
myfelf obliged to perform my promt/e. My memory 
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JbelhmerkfilEtJ eutb the riprcacb, that, cut cfr> OO 1C 
rtra rJ to tr.j tan Jufet], l ecus tic caufc of fi-.crcr — # — , 
treatment , or perhaps cf death , to the companions cf _ , 

ny mhfortwe . Alter this heroic fpcech he calm- 
ly returned to the Chinefc camp, and the fiege 

^Notwithstanding the fortifications were in 
a bad condition, and the fort ill-ftored with am- 
munition and pros Hums; notv.ithftanding the 
gwrifon was weak, and the fuccours fent to at- 
tack the enemy had retreated with difgrace, 

Co>et the governor made an obdinatc defence. 

In the beginning of the year 1662, being forced 
to capitulate, he repaired to Batavia, where his 
fuperiors had rccourfe to thofe iniquitous date- 
intrigues which are frequently pra&ifed in all go- 
\ernments. They degraded him, in order to 
present any fufpicion that the lofs of fo important 
a fcttletncnt had been owen to their own folly, or 
negligence. The attempts made, to .recover it, 
prosed unfuccefsful; and the Hollanders were at 
iaft reduced to the neceflity of carrying on a trade 
with Canton on the fame conditions, and under 
{he fame rcftri&ions as other nations. 

It mav appear fomesshat lingular, that fincc 
the year 1683, when Tor mofa fell under the domi- 
nion of China, no Europeans have ever attempt- 
ed to form any fettlemcnt there, upon the 'fame 
conditions at lead, as that of the Portuguefe at 
Macao. But befides that the fufpicious temper of 
the nation to sshich that ifland belongs, gises no 
room to expeft fuch an indulgence from them, 
one mas venture to pronounce that fuch an en- 
tertinfe* would be a bad one. Eormofa was ^ 
place of importance only fo long as the Japanefe 
J.ad a communication with it, and fo long as it’s 
produce was a l, os?cd a free importation into Japan. 
v This 
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book This empire of Japan had given refuge in the 

t J* year 1600 to fome Hollanders who had been fhtp- 

TradToT* wrecl cd on the llhnd of Bungo but it was not tilt 
iV Hoi 1609, that it recened fome flups of the Dutch 

Vapti” t0 ^ n ^ ,a com P an 7 J 

About a century before this, the government 
of Japan had been changed A magnanimous 
people had been made furious by a tyrant lay- 
cofama, who from a foldier became a general, 
and from a general an emperor, bad ufurped the 
whole power, and abolifhed all the rights of the 
people Having finpped the Dairo of the little 
remains of Ins authority, he had reduced all the 
petty princes of the country under his fubjefhon. 
lyranny is arrived at it's height when it cffabhfhes 
dcfpotifm by law Taycofama went Hill further, 
and confirmed it by fangumary laws. His civil 
legiflation was a&ually a code of criminal profecu- 
tions, exhibiting nothing but fcaffolds, pumfh- 
mentb, criminals, and executioners 

The Japanefe, alarmed at this profpeft of Ha- 
very, had recourfe to arras. Torrents of blood 
were Hied throughout the ^empire, and though 
liberty might be fuppofed to be fupenor m cou- 
rage to tyranny, the latter triumphed over it, and 
became flill more ferocious, when animated by 
the fpim of revenge An mquifmon, public as 
well as private, dtfmayed the citizens, they be- 
came fpies, informers, accuTers, and enemies to 
each other An error m the adinimflration of 
the police, was conftrued into a crime agamft the 
Rate , and an unguarded cxprcllion, was made 
high treafon Piofecution alfumed the charafler 
of legiflation Three fucccfluc generations were 
doomed to welter m their own blood , and rebel 
parents, gw c birth to a profcribcd potlerity 

Dt ring 
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During a whole century, Japan rcfetnbled a B o o K 
dungeon filled with criminal^, or a place of exe- , ^ 

cution. The tlirone, which was railed upon the 
ruins of the altar, was furrounded with gibbets* 

The fubjc&s were become as cruel as their tyrant* 

They fought, with a ftrangc avidity, to procure 
death, by committing crimes which were readily 
fuggefted under a defpotic government. Foe 
want of executioners, they punilhed themfelves foe 
the lofs of liberty, or revenged themfelves of ty* 
ranny, by putting an end to their own exigence. 

To enable them to face death, and to aflift them 
in fufferingit, they derived new courage from that 
fyftem of chriftianity, which the Portuguefe had 
introduced among them. , 

Thu opprelllons the Japanefe laboured under* 
afforded an opportunity for the- profcflbrs of this 
new vvorlhip.to make numerous profelytes* _ The 
miilionaries who preached a fullering^ religion, 
were Hllcncd to with attention. ’ In vain did the 
doflrinc of Confucius try to gain reception among 
a people who bordered upon China. This doc- 
trine was too fimplc, and too rational for illanders* 

‘ whofe imagination, naturally rcftlcfs, was Hill more 
heated by ilic cruelties of the gov eminent. Some 
erroneous tcncts.of Chrifiianity, which bore a con* 

Jidcrablc affinity to thole of the Budzoifis, and 
the penances equally enjoined by the twofyftcms, 
procured the Partugucfc milhonarics fevcral pro- 
iclytcs. But fetting afijlc this rcfcmblancc, tlic 
Japanefe would have chofcn to embrace Chrifli^ 
aimy merely from a motive of hatred to the prince. 

If the new religion was difcountcnanced at 
court, it could not, tail to meet with a favourable 
reception in the families of the dethroned prince*. 

It added frcfli fuel to their rcfentincnt: they were 
fond of a ll range Cod whom the tyrant did not 

Vol I. * love. 
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BOO Klove. Taycofama. ruled with a rod of-iron, and 

. perfecuted thc.Chriftians as enemies to the ftatei 
He proferibed the doctrines imported from Eu- 
rope, and this profeription made them ftrike the 
deeper root. -Piles were kindled; and millions of 
vi&ims threyv themfelves into the flames. -The 
emperors of Japan tranfeenfled thofe of Rome in 
.the art of pcrfecuting the Cliriftians. ^During the 
fpaccof forty .years thefcaflolds were Rained with, 
the innocent blood of martyrs. This piovedtbe 
feed of Chriftianity, and at the. fame time of fedi- 
tion. Near forty tho'ufand Chrillians in tlic king- 
dom or province of Arima took up arms, in the 
name and for the name of Chrift; -and defended 
themfelves withfuch fury, that not a Angle perfon 
furvived the flaughtcr occafioncd by perfecution.. 
The navigation, trade, and factories of thePor- 
tuguefc had fuftained themfelves during this great 
crifis.’' The government and tile people had, 
however, 1 for a long time, been , dlffatisfied with 
them; they had incurred .the fufpicion qf admini- 
r Rration by their ambition, by their intrigues, and 
perhaps by their. fecrct confpiracics; and had ren- 
dered themfelves odious „to the people - by their 
avarice, their pride, and their treachery.. But as 
the habit of. purchafing the mercantile articles 
they brought was now become’ general, and that 
thefe goods could not be obtained .through any 
°*j'^ channel, they weic not excluded from Japan 
till the end of the year j 1638; when other mer- 
cnants were in a fituation to fupply their place. 1 
- ^ hb Hollanders, who had, for fome time, en- 
tered into competition with them, were not in- 
volved m the difgrace. As thefe republicans had 
never thewn themfelves ambitious of interfering 
with the government ; as they had fuffered their 
artillery to be employed againft the Chriltians; a* 

" v I -they 
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they were at war with the! profcribed nations; asB O o k 
their (Irength was not thoroughly known and they 
appeared to be referred, pliant, modeft, and en- * * 

tirely devoted to commerce ; they were tolerated, 
though at the fame time they were fubje&ed to 
great reftraints. Three years after} whether it were 
that they became a&uared by the fpirit of intrigue 
and dominion, or, which is more probable, that 
no conduft whatever could prevent the-Japanefe 
from harbouring fufpicions, they were deprived 
of the liberty and the privileges they enjoyed, t 

Ever fmee the year 1641, they have been con- 
fined to the artificial iiland of Difnia, raifed in 
the harbour of Nangafaque, and which has n com- 
munication with the city bridge. As foon as they 
arrive, their ihips arc dripped, and their powder, 
mulkcts, fwords, guns, and even rudder, carried 
nfhorc. In this kind of imprifonment they are 
treated with a degree of contempt which is beyond 
conception ; and can tranfatt no bufincf* but with 
commiffaries appointed to regulate the price an'd 
the quantity of their merchamfife. It isdmpollible . 
that the tamenefs with which they have endured 
this treatment more than a century, fliould not 
have leflened them in the eyes of a nation that is 
witnefs of it; and that the !o\c of gain fhould 
have produced fuchan extreme infen fibdity to ini 
Jults, without tarmfliing their ebaratterr 
t European daths, filk*, printed linens, fugar, 
woods for dying, and feme fpices, chiefly pepper 
and. clot es, arc the articles carried to Japan- The 
ordinary returns were \cry confiderable at the 
tune that an indefinite liberty of trade was allowed! 

"When it was Cubjeftcd to rcftri&ions, no more 
than three flttps were annually fitted out lor 13 a* 
tavia, and thefe were foon reduced to two. Since 
the lift twcUc years, there arc even but one or 
Qji two 
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cook two trifling cargoes Tent alternately, whether It 
n -‘ be,' that the buyer has infilled upon this d»mi- - 

*””~ v ”* nntion, or whether the feller may have been led 
to it by the little benefit arifing from this com- 
merce. According to regulations made, all the 
articles together do not produce more than one 
million, one hundred thoufand livrcs * j but al- 
though thefe regulations may not poflibly be put 
rigoroufly. in force, flill it is affirmed 1 that the pro- 
fit, docs not exceed fifty thoufand livrcs f. ' It 
would be more confidcrable, if 1 the Dutch* were 
not ^obliged to fend annually 'to the capital' of 
the empire, an ambaflador loaded with prefentS. 
The payments 1 arc made with >the heil fort of 
copper in’ the 'world,' which’ is confuuied in 
Bengal, on the eoaft of Coromandel,' and at Su- 
rat ; they are alfo made with camphirc, 1 which is 
ufcd'in Europe, after it has been purified at Am> 
fterdam. : 1 •* ~ * ' * * ’* / 

• The agents of the company arc 1 more fortunate 
than the company they ferve. Bjra kind of hofpi- * 
tality peculiar to Japanj courtclans a{c given to 
them immediately- on their, arrival; whom- they 
may keep till they go away* again* Thefe girls 
arc not only devoted to* their" pleafures, ' but' ajfd 
contribute to make ‘their 'fortunes; ’fincc' it is 
through their- means •' that : the tortoifc-fhell, of 
which the japanefe fabricate their mo ft efteemed 
jewels, is introduced into the country ; as likewife 
the camphirc of Sutnatra^which being naturally 
perfect enough not to ftand in need of the opera- * 
tton of fire, is' thought worthy ter be employed as 
incenfe./ ’ - •— '-c * 

* They receive in exchange a very pure kind of 
galdj. which, as well as the merch’andife, paffc^ 

-■ • - * 45,*33 M, 

’ V * * *“■ *'• - ' through 
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through the hands of their miftrefles, whofc ficill BOOK 
and probity, in this double negotiation, are^JSJ^/ 
equally attefted. 

. The trade of the Chlncfe, who, except the IIol- . 
landers, are the only foreigners admitted into the 
empire, is not more cxtenfive than tllcir’s, and 
fubjc£tcd to the fame rcftri&ions. Ever fince the 
year t633 they are confined during the jeontinu- 
ance of the fale of their goods, without the walls 
of NangafaqQe, in a kind of prifon, which is 
divided into fcvcral huts, furrounded with a pali- 
fade, and defended by a good ditch, and a guard 
placed at every avenue. Thefe precautions have 
been taken, in confequcnce pf a difeovery that 
fome works, in favour of ChrUlianity, had been 
fold, together with books of philofophy and mo- 
rality. 'The European iniflionaries had ordered 
fome people of Canton to circulate them, and the 
defire of gain betrayed them into a piece of chi- 
canery, which has been feverely punilhed. 

• It is natural to fuppofo, that thofe who have 
changed the ancient government of the country 
into the mod arbitrary tyranny upon earth, would 
look upon all intercourfc with ftrangers as dan- 
gerous to their authority,. There is the more 
rcafon for this conjecture, as the inhabitants arc 
all forbidden, on pain of death, to go out of their 
country. This rigorous editt is become the fun- 
damental maxim of the empire. 

Thus the inhuman policy of the date has de- 
prived it of the only means of acquiring a milder 
temper, by foftening the national character. The 
Japanete, fiery as his cYmxate, and rciYicis as the 
ocean that furrounds him, required that the utinoft 
fcope thould be given to his activity, which could 
only be done by encouraging a bride trade/ To 
prevent the neccffity of redraining him by punifh- 

ments, 
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BOOK mcnts, it was rcquifitc to keep him in cxcrcife by 
. conftant labour, and to allow his vivacity an, un- 
" v ’~^Miitcrruptcd career abroad, when it* was in danger 
, of kindling the flame- of fedition at home. That 
energy of mind which has degenerated into fdna* 
ticifm, would have been improved into induftry ; 
Contemplation would have changed into aftion ; 
- and the fear of pumlbmcnt into the love of plca- 
fur’c. That hatred of life, which torments the 
Japanefe, while he is enfiaved, opprefled, and kept 
in continual fears by the rigour of the laws, againft 
which he is perpetually ilruggling, would have' 
given way to the fpirit'of curiofity,, that would- 
have induced him to traverfe the ocean, and vifit 
foreign nations. By a frequent charge of ‘place 
and climate, he would infcnfibly have 1 altered his. 
manners, opinions, and character; and thr altera- 
tion would have been as fortunate. for hint as it is 
for the generality' of people. -What he might 
have loft, by this intercourfe as a citizen, he, would 
have gained as a man ; -but the Japanefe arc be- 


come tygers, under the fcourge ot their tyrants. > 
; Whatuvxr may be find in -praife of the Spar* 
tans, the Egyptians, and oilier diftinft nations , 1 
who have owed their fuperior ftrength, grandeur, 
and permanency to thefbte of reparation in which 
they kept tbemfehes; mankind has receded no 
benefit from thefe johtary -inftitutfons. .On the 
contrary, the fpirit^of intercourfe is ufeful to all 
nations, as It promotes a mutual communication 
of their productions and knowledge. Jn a word, 
if it w pre ufelcfs or pernicious to fome particular 
people; it was' neceflary for 7 the- Japanese* ’By 
commerce they would have ibecome enlightened 
in China, civilized, m India, and divefted of all 
their prejudices among the Europeans.* ' * 

. V- . . .. /•/ -Tn* 
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.*Thb Dutch had' the good fortune to meet whh.fi ook 
refources which indemnified them for the iofs they , t 
had fuftained at Japan. They had not jet enter- The 
cd into commerce with tbefe, the molt remarkable luccasfub- 
iflands in the torrid zone, when they attempted Sitch. U>C 
to fccurc to themfclvcs the trade of the Moluccas. 

The Portuguefe, who had long been in poffdfion } 
of them, were 'obliged to {bare their advantages.’ 
with their matters the Spaniards ; and, at length, 
to give up the trade almoft. entirely to them. The 
two nations, divided in their interetts, and perpe- 
tually at war with each other, becaufe the govern- 
ment had neither Jcifure nor JKiU'to remove their 
mutual antipathy, joined to oppofe the fubjccls of 
the United Provinces. The latter, allitted by the 
natives of the country, who had not yet learned to 
fear or hate them, by degrees gained the fuperio-> 
rity. The ancient, conquerors were driven o’ut 
about the year J621.; and their place was fup- 
plied by others., equally rapacious, though lefs 
turbulent, and more enlightened. > 

As foon as the Dutch had eftabhfhed thcmfclves” 
firmly at the Moluccas, they endeavoured to get 
the excluftic trade of fpices into their own hands: 
an advantage, which the nation they had juft ex- 
pelled had never been able to procure. They fh.il- 
Jully availed tbeznfehcs both of the fort* they, had 
taken by ftorm, and of thofe they had imprudent- 
ly been fuffered to erefi, to draw the kings of 
Ternate and lidor, who were matters of this 
Archipelago, into their fcheme. . Thefe princes 
found themfclvcs obliged to con font, ..that the 
clove and nutmeg trees Ihould be rooted up in 
the iflands that were ftill under their dominion. 

The firftof thofe feeptered Cases, in confideration 
of this great facrifice, received apeufion of 7.0,950 
• * hvres; 
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AO O K litres * ; and the other, one of about 13,300 f. 

, , A garrilon of feven hundred men was appointed 

to lecure the performance of this treat}' : and to 
fo lov an ebb is the power of thefe kings reduced 
by war, tyranny, and misfortunes, that thefe 
forces would be more than fufiicicnt to keep them 
in this hate of dependence, if it were not ncccfl arv 
to have an eve upon the Philippine iflands, whole 
vicinity cotmantlyaccjfionsfomc alarm. Although 
the inhabitants be prohibited from carrying on 
any navigation, and that no foreign nation be ad- 
mitted among them, the Dutch trade there is m 
a languilhing Hate ; as they have no means of 
exchange, par any fiber but what they carryover 
Jo pay their troops, their agents, and the penfions, 
This ad mini Ural ton, deducing the fmall profits, 
colls the company 154,000 lures J per annum. 

The tree that bears the clove looks like the 
birch tree, and it’s bark is thin and finootli like 
that of the beech. It’s trunk, which is compofcd 
of an exceeding hard vyood, docs not rife to any 
height, but divides ufclf into feveral principal 
branches, the boughs of which arc covered with 
leaves and flowers in the month of March. The 
leaves are always placed oppofue to each other, 
dotted, fmootb, and not ferrated, admail refcin- 
bljng in form and confidence thofe of the laurel. 
The flowers, difpofed in a corymbus terminalis, 
have each of them a lqng quadrified calix, which, 
bears as many white petals, and a- great number 
of flamina. lhc pidil inclofed at the bottom of 
tins yalix, becomes along with it an oviform fruit 
tilled up with a fiqglc kernel, and known by tbo 
name oF the mother-clove. This fame calix, ga- 
thered before the unfolding of- the petals and 

* * s *5S^l 5*. H $43 1. 1JS- 4d 
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the fecundation of the piftil, is properly fpeaking BOOK 
the clove,, the gathering of which is jhc principal, 
object of the cultivation of the clove-tree j. which 
begins in Qttobcr and ends in February, 4 When 
the cloves ha;e acquired a^rcddifli call, and a 
certain degree of firmnefs, they arc made to fall 
from the tree by the help of long reeds, or by 
ftrongly fliaking the branches,. and arci received* 
into, Urge cloths, or upon the ground after it hast 
been fwept clean.' They are afterwards expofed' 
for a few days to fmokc upon hurdles covered 
with large leaves. This fumigation, to whichi 
the heat of a ftave might perhaps be fubftituted- 
with advantage, is followed by drying, the cloves 1 
in the fqn ; thifc operation is thought to be com-,' 
plcted, when upon railing with the nail part of 
the outward covering of the clove, the infide dif- 
plays a beautiful red colour. _ * 

The. clovc-trec requires a rich and fertile ‘foil,* 

It’s' growth is aflifted by giving it room, and by 
pulling up the weeds and flirubs chat flioot out in* 
it’s neighbourhood. This circumhance has given' 

Qccafjon to fomc travellers to fay, that it attra&cd 
to itfelf all. the nutrjtious juices of .the foil it 
fprings from. If it were left to itfelf, it would 
rife to a co n Oder able height j but a low Hem, 
fending off branches *at it’s origin, is preferred, 
for the facility of gathering the fruit. 

The cloves which have been left upon the tree 
continue growing till they are half an inch thick. 

They arc then fitTor germination,' provided they 
be immediately put into the ground, and they 
produce the clove-tree, which flowers only at the 
end of eight or nine years. Thefc fruits, or mo- 
ther cloves, though inferior to the common fort, 
arc not \yithout their value. The Dutch preferve 
them in fugar, amjj f in %ayages, cat them after; 

. meals 
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BOOK meals to promote digeftion ; or make ufc of them' 
JI * as an agreeable remedy for the feurvy. ’ 

, The clove, to be in perfection, muft be fully 
fized, heavy, oily, and >cafily broken; of a fine t 
fmel!, and a hot aromatic tafte, fo as almoft to^ 
burn the throat ; it Ihould make the fingers finart 
when handled, and leave a greafy moifturc upon 
them when prefled. * The principal ufe of it is for 
culinary purpofes. In fome parts of Europe, and' 1 
in India particularly, it i* fo much prized, that jt’ 
is thought to be an, indifpenfable ingredient inj 
almofl every kind of nourifliment. It is thereput 
into food, liquors, wines, and enters likewife into 
the compofition of perfumes. -It is little* ufed in 
medicine ; but there is an oil extracted from it 
which is in confidcrablc repute. \ 

The company have allotted the inhabitants ofj 
Amboyna four thoufand parcels of land, on each 
of which they were at firft allowed, and about the 
year 1720 compelled to plant a hundred and: 
twenty-five trees, amounting in the whole to five 
hundred thoufand, Each tree yields annually, on 
an average, upwards of two pounds of cloves*, and 
confcquendy the colledive produce mult weigh 1 
more than a million, j . - 1 .. t 
. The cultivator is.paid with the fpecic , that is 
conftamIy t returned to thet company, and .with 
fome blue and unbleached cottons which are? 
brought from Coromandel. This fmall trade, 
might, in fome mcafurc, have been incrcafed, if 
the inhabitants of Amboyna, and the fmall iflands. 
that depend upon it, would have attended to the 
culture of pepper' and indigo, which has 'been 
tried with fucccfs. Mifcrable as thefe iflandcrs 
arc, they ftill remain in a ftatc of indolence, be- 
caufc they have not been tempted by anadequato 
reward for their labours.. , . * , ’ . * 

1 The 
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r The administration is fomcwhat different in the BOOK. 
i{hnds of Banda, which are thirty leagues diftant . _***_ 
from Amboyna. There are five of thefe iflands, 
two of which , > arc uncultivated and almofl unin-' 
habited ; and the other three claim the diftindion 
of being the only iflands in the world that pro- 
duce the nutmeg. ’ 1 

The nutmeg-tree, in • it’s fizo and foliage, re- 
fembles the pear-tree. It’s trunk, which is not 
high, is covered, as well as the branches, with a 
fmooth, - afh-colourcd bark. It’s leaves, alter- 
nately difpofed, are oval, /harp pointed, green on 
the upper furface, whitifh on the lower,, and 
when bruifed, - dilfufe an aromatic fmcll. >The 
flowers, 'the botanical chara&ers’of which have 
not yet been fufliciently obferved, are fucceeded 
by the fruit, which is covered with an external 
gicen covering,, fimilar in it’s form to that of the 
common walnut, but more flefhy and full of juice. 

This external covering when grown ripe, acquires- 
a deep yellow colour,' and as it opens, difeovers 
an internal membraneous-coat, of irbeautiful red 
colour, flit through in different places, and known, 
by, the name of mace, which lies immediately over 
thCitkin and brittle fhell that indofes the nutmeg. 

This is the time to gather it, othejrwife the mace 
would get loofe, and the nutmeg would lofe that 
oil which prefer ves it, and in which it’s excellent’ 
confifts. The nutmegs that are gathered before- 
they are perfe&ly ripe, are preferred in vinegar or 
fugar, and are admired only in Afia. . 1 
It is nine months before the- fruit comes to 
pcrfedUom After it is gathered, the outer rind is 
if ripped off, and the macc feparated from it, which 
is laid in the fun to dry.- The nuts require more 
preparation. .They are fpread upon hurdles, or 
dried for fix weeks by a flow-fire, in fheds ereQed 
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B o o K for that purpofc. They are then feparated from 
^ ' the t flicil, «ind thrown }mo lime-water,, which is 

a neccffary precaution to preferve them from. 


worms. 


' The nutmeg differs in goodnefs according to- 
the age oi the tree,. the fad, the expofition, and- 
method, of culture. .This tree, contrary to, the 
clove, delights in a damp foil, overgrown with 
weeds, and even lhaded by large trees, provided* 
it be not Hilled by them, ( Under their fliclter it* 
thrives very well, and bears the colds which arc/ 
fometimes felt on the tops of the mountains. The 
round nutmeg is preferred to that which i? ob* 
long, though they arc only different comforma-, 
tions of the faine fruit. . That fruit is more paiti* 
cularly efleemed which is frefh, moift, heavy, of 
a good fmell, and an agreeable though'bitter fla»j 
vour, and which yields an oily juice upon being> 
•pricked. The immoderate ufc of this fpicc brings* 
on paroxyfms of inadnefs, and fometimes occa-, 
irons death. In proper, quantities, it facilitates 
digeflion, expels wind, ftrengthens the bowels, 
and flops thedyfentery. The congealed oil which 
is drawn by expreflion from the nutmegs rejc&cd- 
at the market, and that whichiis lurnilhed byttlie- 
mace, arc ufed externally in djforders of the ncr« 
vous fyflem. • • „ ] . 

A wild hind of clove-tree is found at Amboyna, 
which differs front the former in growing f to. a 
Greater height, in having it’s leaves much longer/ 
and it’s matrices very oblong, trough upon the* 
furfacc, and of a difagrccablc tafle. The iflands 
ofEanda furnUh alio live or fftx fpecies of wildf 
nutmeg-trees, which the Dutch have ncglctfcd. 
to deftroy, bccaufc the fruit they bear, being but- 
flightly aromatic, and of no value in 'trade, is 
merely an object of curiofity..' - , 
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If \vc except this valuable fpice, the iflands of B 0 0 it 
Banda, like all the Moluccas, are barren to 
dreadful degree. What they produce m fuper? 
huitics they want irt neccffarles* iQe land will 
not bring forth any kind of corn : and the pith of 
the fago ferves the natives of the country inftead 

f ^ food would not be fufiicient fdr the Eu- 

ropeans who fettle in the Moluccas, they are aU 
lowed to fetch provifions from Java, Mac a liar,' or 
extremely fertile ifland of Bah. , The coni* 
panv itfclf carries fomc merchandife'to Banda. 

■ This is the only fettleraent in the Eall Indies 
that can be confidcred as an European % colony ; 
becaufe it is the only one where the Europeans 
are proprietors of lands* The company, finding 
that the inhabitants of Banda were ravage, cruel, 
and treacherous, becaufe they were impatient^ 
under their yoke, refolved to exterminate them. 

Their polTcflions were divided among the white 
people, who got flaves from fomc of the neigh- 
bouring iflands to cultivate the lands. Thefe 
■white people arc for the mod part Creoles, or 
malccontcnts who have quitted the fcrvice of the 
company. In the fmall ifle of Kolinging, there 
are hkewife fcveral banditti, whom the laws have 
branded with difgracc, and young men of aban- 
doned principles, whofc families wanted to get 
rid of them : fo that Banda is called the IJland of 
Correction, Thefe wretches live but a fhort time 
here : but- the other iflands of Banda are not 
much lefs fatal. It is on account of the lofa of fo 
great a number of men, that attempts have been 
made to transfer the culture of the nutmeg to 
Amboyna; and the company were likewife pro- 
bably urged to this by the two other powerful 
motives of ccccnomy and fccurity. „But thecx- 
r j * periments 
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BOOK pcnments that have been made have proved un- 
. ** fuccefsful, and matters remain m their former 
v Hate. » 

To fecure exclufively to themfclves the pro- 
duce of the Moluccas, which are, with good 
reafon, filled the go Id mines of the company, the 
Dutch bate purfued all the means that an enlight- 
ened fpirit of avarice could fuggefl to them , and 
have been aflifled in their defigns by nature. { 
>The earthquakes, which are frequent and 
dreadful in thefc latitudes, render the navigation 
dangerous. They fwallow up every year banki 
of fand m thefc fcas, and form new ones in their 
(lead Thefc revolutions, the frequency and ef- 
fects of which are exaggerated by policy, muft of 
courfe keep at a diftance the foreign navigator, 
who is in want of the neceflary affiftances to guide 
his (hip with fafety. v t 

This firft circumftance in favour of an exdu- 
fivc trade, is flrengthened by another, perhaps 
Hill more efficacious During a confidcrable part 
of the year, the fhips driven ofF by winds and 
oppofite currents, cannot land at the Moluccas i 
and are therefore obliged to wait for the favour- 
able fcafon fucceeding. thefc tempefluous tiniest 
But at this period, a number of experienced and 
vigilant guarda coftaStake pofleflion of this ocean, 
now become quiet, in order to keep off or feizc 
upon all the ihips that may have been brought 
there by the allurement of gain. 

It is in. thefc calm fcafons, that the governors 
ot Amboyna and Banda, are employed in going 
,n which the company, at the 
nr It dawn of their power, deftroyed all the 
Jpiccs. T he odious buftnefs they are engaged tn, 
to ma, ntam a perpetual flrugglc 
■with the liberality of nature, and to cut up the 
' trees 
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trees wherever they fprout, . They are forced BOOK 
to renew their expeditions every year, becaufe the . JL 
earth, rebelling againft the hands that lay it wade, * 

feems obftinatcly to 'ft rive againft the wickcdnefs 
o( men ; and becaufe the nutmeg and the dove, 
fp ringing up afrefla under the knife that extirpates 
them, deceive that cruel fpirit of rapacioufncfs, 

,\vhich.is an enemy to every thing 'that does not 
grow for itfelf. Thefc abominable excurfions be- 
gin and end with fcftivals, the particulars of 
which would make a man of the lead feeling 
fhudder, if I could prevail upon myfelf to mention 
them. * . J * 

. > The, intent of all civil and religious fcftivals, 
from their firft inftitution down to our times, 
either in the huts of the favage or in civilized 
towns, is to renew the remembrance of fornc fa- 
vourable period, or fomc fortunate event, and 
they arc each of them marked, with their peculiar 
chara&crs. The pried ufliers in the day with the 
ringing of his bells j he opens the gates of his 
temple ; he fummons* the citizens to the foot of 
the altar; he arrays himfelf in his mod. furnp- 
tuaus garments; he raifes his hands towards hea- 
ven.; he implores it’s mercy for the future, and 
exprefles bis gratitude for the pad, in fongs of 
gladnefs. On going out of the temple, the civil* 
iedival begins, and joy is difplayctl undcr another 
afpc«d. The tribunals of juftice are fhut. The 
noife which is no longer heard in the fhops, 
breaks' forth in. , the dcccts.and public places. 

The found of raufic invites to the fprightly dance, 
in which perfons of both fexes, and of various 
ages mix together. The ordinary ftriclncfs of 
parents is relaxed; and wine flows abundantly on*, 
all fidcs. , At length the abfcncc of the fun, is 
fuppUed by illuminations, .which rcdorc .to plea- 
- ' ‘ furc 
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fioOK lure that freedom which the light of the day feem* 
ed to preclude. With what impatience are not 
' ihefe days of public rejoicing’ expe&cd ? They 
are talked of long before they arrive; and be- 
come the general topic of converfation for a long 
time after they have been celebrated. Thus it is, 
that if the people be wretched,, they arc made to 
forget their daily ailli&ions ; if they be happy, 
thus it is that their affection for the authors of 
their felicity is redoubled; and that the fpark of 
enthufiafm is kept alive, cither by the remem- 
brance of the good fovereigns by whom they 
have been governed heretofore, or by the recol- 
lection of the brave and virtuous anceftors from 
whom they arc defeended. It fhould feem, how- 
ever, that at the Moluccas, the feftivals mfti- 
tuted by the Dutch have had no other view, but 
to perpetuate the memory of the atrocious a&s 
they have committed, and to chcrtfh the.fcnti- 
ment of vengeance in the heart. It is only under* 
the empire of demons, that feflivals fhould be 
gloomy : but fucb is the averfion of man for la- 
bour, that the people delight in all kinds of fefti- 
vals, whether they be melancholy or chearful. 

The Dutch, m order that they might the more 
cffc&ually grafp, in procefs of time, the mono- 
poly of the fpice trade, have formed two fettle- 
ments, one at Timor, the other at Celebes. 
TheDutch The firft of thefe iilands is fixty leagues long, 
[fcmwtaf ? nd ^ rom f^ tccn eighteen broad. It is divided 
Timor, into fevcral fovercignties ; in w hich there are num- 
bers of Portugucfe.' Thefe conquerors, who at 
their firft arrival in India had advanced with the 
islmoft intrepidity and moil amazing celerity, 
and had purfued a long and dangerous career with 
a rapfdity which nothing could itopj'who were 
fo well accuftomcd to ads of hcroifm, that they - 
* ■ , v performed - 
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performed the mofi: arduous enterprifes with eafc;B OOK 
thefe conquerors, I fay, when they were attacked _j 
by the Dutch, at the time that their whole em- 
pire, grown too large and tottering under it’s own 
weight, was tumbling to ruin on all fides, dif- 
pla)cdnoneof thofe virtues which had laid the 
foundation of their power. -When they were 
difpoflelfed of a fort, driven out of a kingdom, 
or difperfed in confcquence of a defeat, they 
Ihould have fought an afylum among their bre- 
thren, and fliould have rallied under ftandards that 
had hitherto been invincible ; either to put a flop 
to the progrefs of the enemy, or to recover their 
fcttlcments ; but fo far were they from forming a 
refolution fo generous, that they folicited fomc 
employment, or penfion, from thofe very Indian 
princes whom they had fo often infulted. Thofe 
who had contracted a habit of effeminacy and 
idlenefs above the reft, retreated to Timor, which, 
being a poor ifland, where no works of induftry 
were carried on, would fcrcen them, they thought, 
from the purfuit of an enemy intent upon ufcful 
conqucfts. They were, however, deceived. In 
the year 1613 they were driven from the town of 
Cupan by the Dutch, who found a fort there^ 
which they have ever fince garrifoned with fifty 
jnen. *Thc company fends fome coarfe linens 
there every year, and receives in return, was, 
tortoife-fhcll, fanders wood, and cadiang, a fmall -> 
fpecies of bean, commonly ufed by the Dutch 
on lhip-board, by way of varying the food of the.* 
crew, All thefe objeds employ one or two 1 
floops, which are difpatched from Batavia : no- 
thing is- either gained or loft by this fettlement; 
the profits juft an fiver the cxpenccs. The Dutch 
would have abandoned Timor long ago, if they 
bad not been apprehenfivethat fomc aclive nation 
Vol. It R . might 
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B o o K might fix there, and avail them Pelves of the op- 
t *j Pp rtu nities that fituation would gi\e them to 
dtHurb the trade of the Moluccas. It was the 
fitmc cautious principle which drew them to 
Celebes. 


TheDutch 1 illand, which is about a hundred and 
St l L“ rly , k*B ues »n diameter, is very habitable, 

reives though fituated in the center of the torrid zone, 

xnaftarsof I he heats arc allajcd by copious rains, and cool- 
* *■ mg breezes. The inhabitants are the braved 
people in the Tooth of Afia ; their firft attack is 
furious j but, alter a contcit of two hours, a total 
\\ant of courage takes place of this extraordinary 
impctuofuy; the intoxicating futnes of opium,’ 
which arc certainly the caufc of this terrible fury, 
go olT, after they have exhaufled their drength in 
tranfports that approach to madnefs. The Kris, 
which is their favourite weapon, Ps a foot and a 
Iulflong; it is lhaped like a poniard, 'and the 
blade is Terpentine. _ They never carry more than . 
one to battle; but in private quarrels’ two arc 
nccclTary ; they parry with that in the ’left hand, 
and attack the adverTary with the other. ‘ The 
wounds made by this weapon are very dangerous, 
and the duel mod commonly ends in the death of 
both the combatants. 


• A C - m ia k Itams oT Celebes arc rendered aflive, 
mduftrious, and robuft, by a rigid education. 

• ’^ cr y hour m the day their nurfes rub them with 

• oil, or lukewarm water. Thefe repeated unftions 
encourage nature to unTold her powers with free- ; 
dom. They are weaned at a year old, an.idea 
prevailing, iliac if they continued to fuck any', 
onger, it would hurt their underftandings. When 

‘„- v A-n- 6 *- m r,x >' ears ° 1J > <lw male children of 
any diltinftion are inlruSed to the care, of Tome 
r<- ation or friend,, that their courage may not be 
... ' ' weakened k 
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Wakened by the careffcs of their mother , and aBOOK 
habit of reciprocal tendernef*. The) do not re- c u 
turn to their families till they ba\c attained the ^ J 
age in which the law permits them to marry 
Herb we have indeed a fingular mftancc of ci- 
vilization among flakes, upon the molt important 
concern of human life. Which of the poliflied 
nations of Europe has carried the care of educa- 
tion fo far ? Which of us as yet thought of fe- 
curing Ins poftemy From the effects of parcrtal 
Jcdu&ion? Ihc precautions taken at Celcbe>, 
winch would be ufcful in all ranks, would te 
particular!) neccffar) for the children ot mo- 
narch* 

litE'E are more expofed than others to be 
tainted with that corruption which furrounds them 
on all fdcs , and which at once attacks their head 
and their heart, through the medium of all their 
fenfes. How is it polfiblc that they Ihould be 
affected with the fight of mifer), which they are 
unacquainted with, and net er experience ? ikat 
they lliould be lexers of truth, when their ear* 
have been only jeeuftomed to the accent* cf flat- 
tery ? Admirers of xirtue, while nicy are bred in 
tl e i.udft of un orthy il es, \ ho are a'l ta n cr 
to extol their propenliues -nd their inch nan jus? 

Patent m adverfry, which they arc not alwaxs 
c xcn pt train? Or ! or/ ihould they be rcfolmc In 
t-ai gci> to x Inch th-y ate lo nctime-. expofed, 
wliui thev jiaxc been er«.rva ed b) cff-tmnacx, 
a id ccntmuaH) impruf-d with idea* of the s n 
p utance of their ixulenccf Ho is 1: poffble 
that they Ihould cUtma*c c ftmcc they -c 
cu c, or know thstJre of r c L od Ip It for 
tl <* j r« kixation >f it c« c npirc, and •» ctlui cc 
t! - 'p’-ad-vu- «-t t 1-1- tcign, \ iru thev have 
1 rtiLi 1 me t l*t1 p ejitoice of cwr\ t irg be ng 
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B o o K their due, and of n*s being even too great an 
honour to die in their caufe ? Strangers to every 
idea of jullice, how is it poflible that they fhoulu 
not become the fcourge of that portion of the 
human race, whofe happinefs is committed to 
their care ? 

Fortunatei \ , thefe corrupt tutors are fooncr 
or later pumfhed by the ingratitude of their pu- 
pils ; who, themfelvcs being nuferable in the uudft 
of their greatnefs, are all their life time torment- 
ed with a deep fenfe of difguft, which cannot be 
removed from their palaces. Fortunately, the 
fullen filencc of their fubjetts, announces to them, 
from time to time, the hatred they are held in ; 
and they arc too weak to difdain it. Fortunately, 
the religious prejudices that have been inftlllcd 
into them, nic up and tyranmfc their confcienccs. 
Fortunately, after a life which no mortal, not 
even the lowed of their fubjc&s would accept of, 
if he were fenfiblc of all the wretchedncfs of it, 
they find gloomy perturbation, terror, and defpair, 
attending upon their lafl moments. ■» 

Former the people of Celebes acknowledged 
no other gods but the fun and the moon They 
facnficed to them in the public fquarcs, having 
no materials which they thought \aluablc enough 
to be employed m railing temples According 
to the creed of thefe lflandcrs, the fun and moon 
\ ere eternal as well as the hcav ens, the empire 
ot which they divided between them Ambition 
fU them at variance. The moon, flying irom 
the fun, mifcarricd, and was delivered of the 
earth, Ihe was big with fcveral oilier worlds, 
which flic will fucccflivcly bring forth, but with- 
out violence, m order to repair the lofs of tho r c 
which the fire of her conqueror will confuine 

Tlirss 
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These abfurdities were univerfally received at B o O IC 
Celebes; but they had not fo determined an in- , f 
flucncc over either the nobles or the people as is 
found in the religious dodhincs of other nations. 

About two centuries ago, fome Chriftians and 
Mohammedans having brought their opinions 
here, the principal king of the country took a 
total diQike to the national worfhip. Alarmed 
at the terrible cataflrophc, with which he was 
equally threatened by both the new f/flcms of 
religion, he convened a general aflembly. On 
the day appointed heafeended an eminence; where 
fprcadwg out” his hands towards hea\cn, and in a 
Handing poilure, he addrefled the following prayer 
to the Supreme Being : 

44 Great God, I do not, at this time, fall 
“ down before thee, becaufe I do not implore 
“ thy clemency. I have nothing to alk of tbcc 
44 which thou ought’ll not in juftice to grant. 

44 Two foreign nations, uhofe mode of worihip is 
44 widely different, are come to ftrikc terror into 
« my mind, and the minds of my fubjetls. 'They 
44 afliire me, that thou wiltpunilh me eternally if £ 

44 do not obey thy laws: I have therefore a right 
44 to require that thou would’ft make them known 
44 to me. I do not alk thee to reveal the impede- 
44 trable myfteries which furround thy eflcnce, 

44 and which to me arc ufelcfs. I am come hither 
44 to inquire, together with my people, what thofe 
44 duties are which thou mtendcil to prefcribe to 
44 us. Speak, O my God 1 fince thou art the Au- 
44 ihor oi nature, thou can’ll difeern the bottom 
44 ot our hearts, and knowcfl that it is impoiliblc 
44 they Ihould entertain any thoughts of difobcdi- 
44 ence. But if thou condefcendell not to make 
44 thyfclf underllood by mortals; if it be unwor- 
44 thy of thine efieuce to employ the language of 
\ 44 man 
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BOOK*' man to didatc the duties required of man j I 

t j 1 * “ call my whole nation, the fun w Inch enlightens 

f* me, the earth that fupports me, the waters that 
** cttcompafs my dominions, and thyfclf to wit* 
“ nets, that in the finccrity of my heart 1 feck to 
“ know thy will : and I declare to thee this day, 
that I (hall acknowledge, as the depofitarics of 
thy oracles, the ininiflers of either religion 
“ whom thou {halt caufc to arrive the firfl m our 
<e harbours. The winds and the waves are the 
“ mmifters of thy power*,’ let them be'thc ftgnals 
** of thy will. If, with thefe honeft intentions, I 
f* embrace an error, iny confciencc will be fit cafcj 
“ and the blame will he upon thee. ,f ‘ 

T»l atTembly broke up, determined to wait the 
orders of heaven, and to follow the firlt iniffion- 
ancs that fhould arrive at Celebes, The apoftles 
of the Coran were the mod adivc, and the fove- ) 
reign and his people were circumcifcd ; the other _ 
parts of the ifland foon followed their example. ‘ 
Tins unfortunate pircumftance did not prevent 
the Portuguefe from gaining a footing at Celebes. 
They maintained their ground there, even after 
they were driven out of the Moluccas. The rao*‘ 
tivc whiph induced them to Hay, and which at-» 
traded the Englilh to this place, was, the facility 
of procuring fpiccs, which the natives of the coun-, 
try found means to get, notwichftanding the pre-. 
cautions that were taken to keep them at a diflancc 
from the places where they grew, 

- T he Dutch, who by this competition were pre- 
vented from monopolizing the articles of cloves 
and nutmegs, attempted, in i6£o, to put a Hop 
to this trade, which they called contraband. To 
favour this defign, they had recourfe to means re- 
pugnant to all principles of morality, but which 
an infatiable avaripe has rendered very common in 

Af«»» 
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Afia. By pcrfevermg in thefe infamous proceed - b ook 
ings, they iucceeded fo for as to drive out the IL 
Portuguefe, keep off the Englifli, and take pof-' ’’ ' 

feffion of the harbour and fort of Macaffar. From, 
that time they note abfolute mailers of the ifland 
without having conquered it. The princes among 
whom it was divided, rc-unked in a kind of con- 
federacy. They hold aflemblies, from time to 
time, cn affairs that concern the general interefl ; 
and the refult of their determinations becomes a 
law to each flate. AVhen any contcft arifes, it is 
decided by the governor of the Dutch colony, 
who prefides at this diet. He obferves thefe dif- 
ferent fovereigns with a watchful eye, and keeps 
them in perfed equality with each other, to pre- 
vent any of them from aggrandizing himfclf to 
the prejudice of the Company. The Dutch have 
difarmed them ail, under pretence of hindering 
them from injuring each other; but in reality with 
a view of depriving them of the power of break- 
ing their chains- 

The Chincfc, who are the only foreigners per- 
mitted to come to Celebes, carry thither tobacco, 
gold wire, china, and unwrought filks. The 
Dutch fell opium, fpirituous liquors, gum lac, 
fine and coarfc linens. This ifland fumilhes a 
little gold, great quantities of rice, wav. Haves, 
and triparn, a fpecies of mufhroom, which in- 
creafes tn value, in proportion to the roundnefs 
of it’s form, and the blacknefs of it’s colour. 

The cuftoms bring in 3S,ooo hires* to the 
Company : but it receives a much larger profit 
from it’s trade, and the tenth part of the terri- 
tory which it holds in full right of foicreignty. 

Thefe advantages, however, taken together, do 
pot counterbalance the cipcnccs of the colony, 

* 3,£5S 1. 13 i. 4<L 
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B ar ^ e t0 1 65*000 livres * more. It would 

> -,_, CCltaiu ty be given up, if it were not with reafon 
' looked upon as the key of the fpice iflands. 
TheDutch The fcttlement at Borneo was formed with a 
comnium- Iefs mtcreftmg view. It is one of the Jargeft, if 
cation >uth not actually the largcfl ifiand hitherto known, 
Borneo. The ancient inhabitants live in the inland parts. 
1 he coafls are peopled with inhabitants from Ma- 
caws with Japanefe, Malayans, and Arabs, who, 
to the vices that are natural to them, have added 
a ferocity hardly to be met with elfewhere. 

About the year 1526 the Portuguefe attempted 
to fettle at Borneo. • Too feeble to make their 
arms refpe&ed, they tried to gain the good-will 
of one of the fovereigns of the country by offer- 
ing him fome pieces of tapeftry. , This weak 
prince took, thq figures wrought in it for inchanted 
men, who would ftrangle him in the night-time, 
if he fuficred them to come near his perfon. The 
explanations they gave to remove his apprehen- 
fions had 110 effeft j he obflinately refufed to let 
, theprefent be brought into his palace, and pro- 
hibitcd the donors Irom entering hi* capital. _ 

. Ho\yi- vkr, thefe adventurers afterwards gained 
admiffion ; but this- was an unfortunate privilege 
to them, for they w ere all mafTacred. A factory, 
winch the Enghfii eftablifhcd fome years after, 
iharcd the fame fate. The Dutch, who had met 
with no better treatment, appeared again, in the 
year 1748, with afquadron, which, though very 
mconfidcrable, fo far unpofed upon the prince, 
to whom the pepper entirely belongs, that lie 
determined to grant them the privilege of trading 
tor it cxclufively: with this fingle rclcrve, that he 
mould be allowed to deliver five hundred tboufand 
pounds of this article to the Chiucfc, who had 
* e.s 7 fi. k 
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Jways frequented his ports. Since this treaty, BOOK: 
ihc Company fends rice, opium, fair, and C 03 rfc “1 , 
linens, to Bendermaflen : articles, the profits 
upon which arc fcarcc fuflicicnt to defray the 
cxpcnccs of the fettlemcnr, although they do not 
exceed 33,000 litres * per annum. The profits 
arife, however, from the fale of a fmall number 
of diamonds, picked up at great intervals, in the 
rivers, and from fix hundred thoufand weight of 
pepper, which the Company purchafc at 34 
livrcs f the hundred. Even the agents cannot 
obtain any thing from Borneo, for their own pri- 
vate traffic, except thofc beautiful canes, the ufe 
of which becomes more and more general in our 
climates. More considerable advantages are do- 
med from Sumatra. 

This ifland extends from north to fouth eleven 
• degrees. It is divided into two parts, aimoft-JJ^D^ 
equal, by the equator, which cuts it obliquely, at Sjm*- 
The heats are moderated by a regular fucccffion 1 *'^ 
of fea and land breezes, and by very plentiful 
rains, which are frequent in a country covered 
with forefis, and where the thoufandth part of the 
foil is not cleared. Upon this immenfc fpace, 
volcanos are infinitely common ; and this is the 
rcafon, perhaps, why earthquakes are more fre- 
quent than deftruclive. 

Thu fouth part oF the ifland is occupied by the 
Malayans, whofe anceflors had no more than fix 
leagues of the fea to crofs, to go into another coun- 
try. The time of their coming there is not known ; 
neither are we acquainted with the difficulties 
they had to conquer in forming their fettle menu' 

The feudal government, under which they were 
born, was that which they edabhllied. Each 
captain appropriated to himfclf a certain di- 
» >,3nf + ,J 8s * 4 th 

ft riel. 
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HOOK flrifl, for which he paid homage to'fomc chief 
. of higher reputation. This kind of fubordina- 

tion lias gradually diminifticd ; but there arc dill 
fonie traces ofit remaining. 

The religion of thefe people is Mohamme* 
danifm, blended with a variety of other fables, 
Their notions upon the univerfp arc particularly 
whim ft cal. They believe that the earth, 'which is 
perfeXly motioulcfs, is fupported by an ox, the 
ox by a Hone, the done by a fifli; the fifh by' 
water, the water by air, the air by darknefs, and 
darknefs by light. This is the end of their fy Item ; 
but the allegory, which might be couched under 
thefe abfurditics, is entirely loft. * 

Thr Malayans have few civil laws ; and their 
criminal code is ftill fhortcr. Fines, equally di- 
vided between the injured perfon, or his heirs, 
and the magi(lr?ie, arc the only punilhment for 
murder and other crimes. If the delinquency be 
not piovcd, they have rccourfc to thofe extrava- 
gant and capricious kinds of proof, which for a' 
long time have been the opprobrium of Europe. 

O.s'r of the Angularities of their manners is, 
that they never pay any vifit without bringing 
feme prefent along with them.' This confills 
ufually in birds, lemons, or cacao nuts. No 
greater rudenefs could be 'offered than to refufe 
them j but this is a kind of unpolltcnefs that ne- 
ver occurs. 

As thefe people have few wants arifing front 
focial connexions, and as their real ncceilitics 
are cufdy fupplied by nature, they ieldotn ap- 
ply thcinfelvcs to labour, and that with the 
nt mo ft reluXance. They dwell in huts, raifed , 
upon pillars of eight feet high, w Inch arc made 
ot bamboo, and covered with palm leaves j and- 
their furniture confifts of a few -earthen vcffels." 

A piece 
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A piece of cloth, twilled round the loins in forme 
of a girdle, is the common covering of the two 
faces. ' ' 

Iv the north-weft part of the ifland we meet 
with another nation, known by the name of 
Batta. It is a cuftoin with thefe people, to cat 
criminals conviflcd of treafon or adultery. It is 1 
faid, that the hope of infpiring horror lor thefe 
crimes, which were become too common, is the' 
only motive that has given rife to fo barbarous a- 
cuftoin. * * ’ • ■* * 

•In the northern part, and there only, the gum 
Benzoin is found, which is "chiefly confumcd in 
Berlin ; and it is there alfo that we find'thatprc-' 
cious camphirc growing, -the ufc of which is re- 
ferved for the Chinefc, and cfpecially for the'Ja-' 
panefe. - • * ‘ • 

Camphirr is a volatile and penetrating oil, or 
refin, fit for difpeHing tumors, and {topping tile 
progr'cfs of inflammation; and' it is alfo known,’ 
lor the ufc that .is made of it in fireworks. < - 

The tree which furniflics the 'cam phi re, is a* 
fpecies of laurel, common in Japan, and in fomc 
diftricts of China/ It’s trunk rifes to the height* 
of the oak. The leaves, alternately difpofed upon 
the boughs, are thin, finning, oval, terminating 
in a point, and emitting a fmell of camphire,. 
when they are bruited. The; flowers, collected ^ 
into clufters, arc white; and arc each of them 
compofed of fix Jhort petal*, in the midft of 
which' is a'piftil, furrounded by lime fiamina/ 
As the fruit ripens, it becomes a fmaH, biackiflu 
terry, of the fizc of a pea, and filled with an oily 
kernel. All the parts of the plant contain cam- 
phtre but the greateft quantity is obtained from 
the trunk and efpecially from the roots.- For* 
jhis purpofc, they arc cut into * faces, and put 
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R o OKvriib water irto an non xcflfsl covered oscr with 
receiver. i“nc heat of a fire, Itghtcd under- 
neath thcxrflcJ, inahei the csnpbtrc rife, which 
a Uchci i.fdf jo the receiver, k >* collected 
with care, and then lent into Holland, where it 
la punhed by a fccond dillillation, before it la 
expofed to fale. 

iuz ca rifht/c that r. brought from S imatra 
u by much the noli pcrfccl Ihu u fo \ ell 
brown, that the Ja^nefe -nd Chinefe themfeker, 
gtv c fcxcral quintal* of then's for one pound 
of tins. The* botamfts are not )ct well ac- 
oua nted with the tree that produce* if All 
they know is, that it docs not grow fo high as the 
former, that i 'i petals ire more elotigaicd, it's 
frutr larger, and it’s leaves, as well as it’s wood, 
thicker and Icfs odoriferous I he alliflancc of 
Arc is not died in to extract the cimphirc from 
; , but after the trunk hat been fpht into p ecc®. 
In. fubllance is feparated from it quite formed 
nd lodged in the intcrlliccs of the fibre®, fome- 
mes m clot®, and fometnucs dilpofcd m ihke*, 
ir in the form of berries , which are more 
deemed m proportion 10 their fuc and punt), 
-ach tree yields about three pounds of u light, 
ruble, and eafd> folublc camphire, which oapa- 
atesm the air, though much more flow!) than the 
.■amphire of Japan 

Ihe ordinary kind of camphire is fcldom given 
menially, becaufc it cxciies naufea and aika* 
:he head lhat of Sunntra a£U very differ 
:ntly, font ftrengthens the ilomach, removes ab- 
truchons, and mcrcafes the cfficacj of the. mcdi- 
uvth tr!t/cJt cc ts combined jjsoth the ibrts 
af camphire nppear to be the produce of the lame 
:ree, which 1* probably a fpccies of the laurel 
We arc induced to think this, becaufc the genu- 
1 me 
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ine cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the baftard one 2 0 < 

of Malabar^ other fpecies of the fame genu3, ^ ** 

yield by diftillation a teal camphire, but lefs por- 
ted and in fmaller quantity. 

The lands in the north-eaft part of the ifland 
are ahnoft always under water ; fo that there,arc 
fcarce any inhabitants there ; and the few that 
arc found are pirates. They were almoft all de- 
llroyed iu 1760; butanewfet of robbers have 
ariten, as it were, from their allies ; and have be- 
gun again to infeft the Streights of Malacca, and 
other lefs celebrated latitudes. - 

The mountains in the interior parts of the 
country are full of mines j and the furface of them 
is ftirred up in the dry feafen. The rains, which 
laft from Non ember to March, and which fall 
down in torrents, detach the gold, the matrix of 
which is a very white fpar, from the earth, and 
draw it along into circle* made of willow, def- 
ined to receive it, and difpofed in great numbers, 
fo that the gold which might cfcapc the fir/1, 
may be retained in fomc of the fuccceding ones. 
"When the fity becomes ferene again, each pro- 
prietor goes with his flaves to collect the trea- 
sures, more or lefs confidcrable, which dunce 
has allotted to him. He exchanges them for 
linens, or other goods, furnifiicd by the Eugh/h 
and the Dutch. 

These have attempted to work the mines of 
Sumatra, according to the method generally prac- 
tifed in the old and new hemifphcres. Whether 
from ignorance, or diihonefiv, the two experi- 
ment* made fortVav purpofe fiat c farted ; and the 
Compamr has at length been convinced, after 
having been ltd into too much cxpcncc, that it 
was not proper for them any Jongcr to purfuc fo 
precarious a track of fortune. 


BsroaE 
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BOOK with water into an iron vcffel covered over with 

. ^ it’s receiver. The heat o£ a fire, lighted under- 

neath the veffcl, makes the camphirc rife, which 
attaches itfelf to the receiver. It is collected 
with care, and then lent into Holland, where jt 
is purified by a fecond difiillanon, before it is 
expofed to fale. 

The cainphi.rc that is brought from Sumatra 
is by much the moll perfect. This is fo well 
known, that the Japanefe and Chincfe themfelves, 
give fcvcral quintals of thcir*s for one pound 
of this. The botanifts arc not yet well ac- 
quainted with the tree that produces it. All 
they know is, that it docs not grow fo,high as the 
former j that it’s petals arc more elongated, it*s 
fruir larger, and it's leaves, as well as it’s wood, 
thicker and lefe odoriferous. The afliftancc of 
fire is not called in to extraft the camphire from 
it ; but after the trunk has been fplit into pieces, 
this fubfiancc is feparated from it quite formed 
and lodged in the interftices of the fibres, fome- 
times m clots, and fometimes difpofed in flakes, 
or in the torn> of berries ; which are more 
efteemed in proportion to their fize and purity. 
Each trre fields about three pounds of alight, 
Liable, and eafily foluble camphire, which e\apo- 
rates m the air, though much more flowly than the 
camphire of Japan.^ . . , 

. A ks ordinary kind of camphirc is feldom given 
internally, becaufe it excites naufea and aflc&s. 
the head.. ’I hat of Sumatra a£ts very differ- 
ently; torn ftrengthens the ftomach, lemovcsob- 
iirucuons, and increafcs the efficacy of the medi- 
cines with which it is combined. .Both the forts 
ot camphire appear to be theproduce of the fame 
tree, which is probably a fpccies of the laurels 
Wc arc induced to think this, becaufc the genu- 
* i inc 
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ine cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the baftard one BOOK 
of Malabar^ other fpecies of the fame genus, t 
yield by difltUatiou a real camphire, but lefs per- 
teft and in fmaller quantity. 

The lands in the north-eaft part of the ifland 
arc ahnoft always under water ; fo that there arc 
fcarce any inhabitants there ; and the few that 
"are 1 found arc pirates. They were almoft all de- 
ilroyed in 1760 j but a new fet of robbers have 
arilen, as it were, from their allies ; and have be- 
gun again to infeft the Strcights of Malacca, and 
other lefs celebrated latitudes. 

Tiie mountains in .the interior parts of the 
country arc full of mines j and the furface of them 
13 ftirred up in the dry feafen. The rains, which 
laft from November to March, and which fall 
down in torrents, detach the gold, the matrix of 
which is a very white fpar, from the earth, and 
draw it along into circles made of willow, def- 
ined to receive it, and difpofed in great numbers, 
fo that the gold which might cfcape the firft, 
may be retained in fame of the fucceeding ones. 

When the Iky becomes fcrcnc again, each pro- 
prietor goes with hjs flaves to colled! the trea- 
fures, more or lefs confiderable, which chance 
has allotted to him. He exchanges them for 
linens, or other goods, furnilhed by the Englilh 
and the Dutch. 

These have attempted to work the mines of 
Sumatra, according to the. method generally prac- 
tifed in the old and new hemifphcrcs. "Whether 
from ignorance, or diihoncfty, the two experi- 
ment* made lor this purpofe have failed j and the 
Company has at length been convinced, after 
having been led into too much cxpcnce, that it 
was not proper for them any Jongcr to purfue fo 
precarious a track of fortune. 

Before 
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BOOK Beitohe the arrival of the Europeans in India, 
n * the little trade earned on by Sumatra, was all 
^concentrated in the port of Achein. There it 
was that the Arabs and other navigators bought 
gold, camplnrc, benzoin, the nefts of birds, 
pepper, and, m general, every thing thefe ifland- 
ers had to fell. The Portuguefe, and the nations 
winch raifed themfelvcs upon their ruin, alfo fre- 
quented this mart, where it was overturned by 
fonts of thofc revolutions which are too frequent 
in thefe countries. 

Aa this period, the Hollanders thought of efta* 
birthing fix faftones in other parts of the ifland, 
which enjoyed mod tranquillity. The advantages 
which might have been reaped from thefe tri- 
fling fetclcinents in the beginning, have been 
almoft entirely loft in procels of time. 

The mod ufeful of them muft be that of Pa- 
linban, fituated in the caftern part of the lfland. 
The Company maintains there a fort and garrifon 
of eighty men for fixty-fix thoufand hvres *. 
Two millions weight of pepper are delivered to 
them at twenty -three hvres ten fols f the hundred ; 
and one million and a half weight of tin at fixty- 
one hvres, twelve fols J the hundred. This laft 
article is obtained entirely from the ifle of Banca, 
which is only one mile and a half diftant from the 
continent , and which gives the name to the fa- 
mous ftrcight, through winch the vefleE going 
dtre&ly from Europe to China generally pafs 
, Although the Hutch get the commodities 
they purchafcat Pahnban at a low price, jet this 
, price yields fome profit to- the fovereign of the 
dtftna, who forces his fubjefts to furmfli them to 
him at a ftill lower rate, i Ins mfignihcant defpot 
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draws from Batavia part of the food and clothings 
for the inhabitants of his dominions ; and yet the 
Dutch are obliged to fettle their account with him 
in piaftres. Prom this money, and from the gold 
taken out of his rivers, he has amafled a treafure 
which is known to be immenfe.' One Tingle Eu- 
ropean vcflel might poflefs itfelf of all thefe riches j 
and if there were any troops. on board that it 
might land, they might maintain themfehes in a 
poll, which would have been taken without diffi- 
culty. It appears very extraordinary that an cn- 
terprife fo ufeful and fo cafy, fljould not have en- 
ticed the avarice of fome adventurer. 

Civilized nations, who, to make themfelves 
mafters of the univerfe, have trampled upon all 
the rights, and ftifled all the di&ates of nature, 
will fcarcely ihrink at one additional att of injuf- 
tice or cruelty. There is not a nation in Europe 
which does not think it has a juft right to feize 
upon the treasures of the Eaftr. Setting afide 
motives of religion, which it is no longer fafliion- 
ableto plead, fmee it* a very roinifters have brought 
it into difrepute, by their unbounded avarice and 
ambition, how many pretences arc'ftill remaining 
to juftify the rage of invafion ! People who live 
under a monarchy are defirous of extending the 
glory and empire of their maftcr beyond the feas. 
Thefe happy people are ready to venture their 
lives in the extreme parts of the globe, to in- 
creafe the number of fortunate fubjc&s, who' live 
under the laws of the bell of princes. A free 
nation, which is it*s own mafter, is born to com- 
* mand the ocean ; it cannot fccure the dominion 
of thefca, without feizingupon the land, which 
belongs to the firft poflcflbr; that Is, to him who 
is able to drive out the ancient inhabitants ; who 
are therefore to be enflaved by force or fraud. 
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coo k anti exterminated m order to get then pofleffions, 
lhe mtcrcfls of commerce, the national debt, 
and the inujcfty oF die people, require »u Re- 
public uu, who have happily lhaken off the yoke 
ot fovcrcigu tyrutny, mud tiupofc it on others 
in their turn. IF they have brol cn their chain3, 
it to forge new ones. 1 hey duett monarchy, 
but they are in want of flaves. 1 hey have no-' 
lands ot their own, they inuft therefore faze 
upon thofe of others. 

Trade of lw. trade ot the Dutch at Siam was at firft ra- 

tber confidcrablc. A tyrannic prince, who op- 
prefled this unhappy country, hating, about the 
year 1660, flitwn 1 want of refped to the Com- 
pany, it punjlhcd him by abandoning the factories 
it had eftabhflted m his dominions, as if it would 
have been a favour to have continued them. 
Thefc republicans, who aflfc&cd an air of gran- 
deur, chofe at that time to have their prcfcncc 
looked upon as a tavour, a fecurity, and an ho- 
nour and they inculcated tins finguUr prejudice 
with To much fucccfs, that, in order to engage 
them to return, a pompous embaffy was lenr, 
alhing pardon ior what had paft, and giving the 
ftrongelt affurances of a different conduft for 
the future. 

Thlre was a time, however, when this de- 
ference was to ccafe, and it was haftened by the 
na\ al cntcrprlzes of other powers 1 he affairs of 
the company at Siam, have afway3 been m a de- 
clining ft ate Having no fort, it has never been 
in a condition to maintain the exclufive privilege 
The king, notwithftandmg the prefents he re- 
quires, Sells merchandise ta traders of all nations, 
and takes good> from them on advantageous 
terms, with this difference only, that they are 
obliged to ft op at the mouth of die Mcnan, 

, " " whereas 
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whereas the Dutch. go up the river as far as the B o o K 
capital o£ the .empire* where their agent conftant- , 
ly ^elides. Their trade derives no great activity 
from this privilege. -r They fend only one ve/?el 
which tranfports Javanefc hprfes, and is freighted 
with fugar, fpiccs and linens;, for which they re- 
ceive in return tin, at feventy-feven Uvrcs 0 a hun- 
dred yvejght; gum lac, at fifty-fevea ltvrcs four 
fols +, foqie elephants teeth, at three hvres twelve 
fob | a pound; and from time to time a.fmall 
.quantity^of gold' dull. One may venture to afTert, 
that their connections here arc kept up merely jm 
account of~th^ fappan wood, which is neceflary 
for the flowing of their Ihips ; and for which they 
give no lefi, than five Hvres ten folsjj per hundred 
weight. Were it not for this want, they would 
long ago have given up a trade in which the ex- - 
pence exceeds the profits; becaufr the king, who 
is the only merchant in his dominions, fets a very 
Jow price upon the commodities that are import- 
ed. A more in tere fling objeft turned the ambi- 
tious views, of the Dutch towards Malacca. 

Thesc republicans, who knew the importance Situation 
of this place, ufed their uimoft_efForts to make £ 
thcmfclvcs matters, of it. Having failed m two Malice, 
attempts, they had recourfc at lafl, if we may be- 
Jicve a fatirical writer, to an. expedient which a 
virtuous people will never employ; but which 
frequently anfwcrs the purpofe of a degenerate 
nation.^ They endeavoured to bribe the. Portu- 
guese governor, whom they knew to be covetous. 

The bargain was concluded, and he introduced the 
enemy into the jcity in 1641. The befiegers 
haflcncd to bis houfc and majficred him, to lave 
the payment of the 500,000 livres 5 they had pro- 

* jl 4s id. + -al 7* Si. I js. Si || 48. 

§ aoSjjl fit Si. ^ 

( Yol. I, S mlfed 
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book mifed him. But truth obliges us to declare, for 
11 the honour of the Portuguese, that they did not 
' ' v J fiivyendtf till after a moft obftmatc defence. The 
commander of the victorious party afleed the op- 
pofite commander, in a boafhng (train which is 
not natural to his nation, when he would come 
bach again to the place ? When pur crimes are 
greater than our’s , replied ihePortuguefe gravely. 

Thc conquerors found a ftrong-budt fort ; a 
very healthy climate, though hot and damp , but 
the trade was entirely decayed ; thc continual 
exaftions having deterred all nations from referr- 
ing there. It has not been revived by the* com- 
pany, either on account of feme inoperable diffi- 
culties, or thc want of moderation or the fear of 
injuring Batavia. ‘The tranfafhons at prefent arc 
confined to a final! quantity of opium and gold, 
Tome linens, tin, and .vory. 

Xheir trade would be more confiderable, if 
the princes adhered more faithfully to the exclu- 
five treaty fubfifting between them. Unfortu- 
nately for their mterefts, they have formed con- 
nections with the Enghlh, who furmfli them with 
the commodities they want at a cheaper rate, and 
give a greater price (or their merchandife. Their 
(arms and cuftoms make them feme little amends, 
bringing in 220,000 Iivres • a year. Ihefe reve- 
nues, however, and the advantages of commerce 
taken together, are not fufficient to maintain thc 
garrtfen and people employed, which cofts the 
company 44,000 hvres , 

1 ms-might for a long time have appeared to 
be a fiiiall facnfice, Beiorc thc Europeans had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, thc Moors, who 
were thc only maritime people m India, failed 

« ij» 4d * »,Bj3 ] 63 8d 
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from Surat and Bengal .to Malacca, where they 0 O o Jt 
found traders from the Molucca iOands, Japan, 
and China. When the Portuguefe became maf- 
ters of 1 this place, they did not wait till the mer- 
chandife of the Eaft was brought from Aft a, but 
they went to fetch it themfelvcs, and returned by 
tbc Sunda iflands, When the Dutch had got 
pofilffian -of Malacca and Batavia, they were 
matters of the two only, pillages that were then 
known and were able to intercept in time of war 
the enemy’s vcffcls, ThejStraita of Lombock a »4 
Bali have becu difeovered fince, and Malacca then 
loll the only advantage that gave it importance. 
Fortunately, for the Hollanders at this period, 
they were fubduing Cc)lon, which was to fupply 
them, with cinnamon, as the Moluccas did with 
nutmeg aud cloves. , 

Spiuieko, the firft of their admirals who dif- Settle- 
played his Bag on the coaft of this delicious ifland, Sc Dutch 
found the Portuguefe employed in fubverting the atCejion. 
government and the religion of the country ; in 
exciting the fovercigns, among whom it was di- 
vided, to deftroy each other } and in raifing them- 
felvcs upon the ruins oF the ftates that were thus 
fucccflively demoliflied. He offered the court of 
Candy the affiftance of his country, which was 
joyfully accepted. Tou may ajfurc your , majlers , 
faiil the monarch, that if tfyey wtjl build a forty my - 
/elf my uife, and children , will be the foremoji m 
bringing the nccejfary materials. t 1 f , 

The people of Ceylon looked upon the Dutch 
in no other light than as the enemies of their op 
preffors, and joined them. By their united forces 
the Portuguefe were, towards the year 1658, cn 
tirely expelled, after a long, , bloody, and,obfti 
nate war. AH their fettlements fell into the handi 
of the company, who ftill kceppoffefiion of them. 

S a excepting 
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book excepting a final! diftrift on the eaftern coafi, 
11 without any port, from whence the fovereign of 
' v ’ the country had his fait j thefe fettlements formed 
a regular firing, extending from two to twelve 
leagues into the inland parts of the ifland. 

It is at Mataran only, and that not for any 
confiderable time part, that pepper and codec arc 
cultivated. The territory of Ncgombo produces 
the bell cinnamon. Columbo, well known for 
the goodnefs of it** arena, is the capital of the co- 
lony. Ilad it not been for the cxpenccs which the 
Portuguefc had laid out upon this place, the bad- 
nefs of it*s road would probably have determined 
the conquerors to fix their admimftration and for- 
ces at the promontory of Galla, where the harbour, 
though too narrow and difficult of accefs, is much 
fuperior. Still greater conveniences, and more 
fccurity would be found at Innquimafe : but this 
excellent and fpacious harbour is fituated m an 
ungrateful foil, and at too great a diftance from all 
vendible commodities, *o be proper for a fiaplc. 
The ufe of the ports of Jilhanapatan, Manar, 
•and Calpentine, is to prevent nil commercial in- 
tercourse with the people of the neighbouring 
comment. 

By thefe precautions, the company have ap- 
propriated all the productions of the iflmd. 
Ihc various articles which conftitutc the fevcral 
branches of trade, are, i Divers precious Hones, 
mod of which are of an inferior quality. The 
Coolejs on the coafi of Coromandel, are the per- 
fons whe buv them up, cut them, and difpcrfe 
them m the fevcral parts of India. 

r. J'Vyvsw, fuVnnt i*iY<r ctnirparry fray Axr ergiYc 
fols, nmedemers* a pound, coffee, for which they 
only pay fopr fols, four dcnicrs f , and cardamom, 

* About J m- / W. ( 
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which has no fixed ‘ price. “The natives of* theB OOK!* 

country are fo 'indolent/ that thefe productions v 

will never turn to any great advantage, i * ‘ 

* '3. A humored bales of handkerchiefs, pagnes 
and gingham, of a fine-red colour, which are 'fa- 
bricated by the Malabars'at Jufranapatan, where 
they have long been fettled.' ■ ’ • - 1 - - 

4.' A small quantity of ivory, and about' fifty 1 
elephants, which are carried to the coaft of Coro- 
mandel. Thus this gentle and peaceful animal,' 
which is too ufeful to mankind to be fullered to 
remain upon an iflarid, is'tranfported to the -con* 
tineht, to ‘aggravate 1 and bear a'part in the dan- 
'gers and horrors of war. 1 ’ ' 

'5. Areca, which the company buys at the rate 
'of eleven Itvrcs* the ammonan/a kind of tneafurc 
which is’fuppofed to hold twenty thoufand arecas; 
and fells upon the fpot at thirty-fix or forty livrcs f; 

The areca, 1 is a fruit' rather common in -mod 
parts of Afia, and cfpecially at Ceylon. It grows 
upon a kind of palm-tree, which, like the cocoa- 
tree, has fibrous roots, and a cylindrical 'ftein,' 
marked with circular inequalities large penna- 
tified leaves, Ihcathed at their bafes, and covered 
with a kind of net- work when they are 'young 5 
clullers of male and female flowers together,' and 
inclofcd, before' they expand, - in fpatha. - It is 1 
diJlhtguifhed by the trunk being equally- firait 
throughout it’s length ; the divifions of it’s' leaves 
are larger, and thofc which arc placed at -the end 
of the center co/fa arc generally /barter than the 
reft, and denticulated at the point.” -• •' ■■■ 1 ' : 

The greatcll difference' lies In the fruit, which 
is oviform. It’s bark is fmooth and rather thick} 
the kernel within it is of a'whitilh colour, of a 
fgbftance analogous to that of the nutmeg, and of 

• * gr. 2d. 1 1 + Frofa ij.'ios. Jo il. 1 jj. 4'i. J 
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BOO K the fame fize, but harder, and flreakcd internally* 
^ **•_ . This fruit is much ufed l in Alta.., \yhen eaten by 
itfelf, as it fometimes is by the Indians/ it impo- 
yenflies the blood, and dries Up the fibres. It 
is not attended with tbefe inconveniences when 
mixed with betel. - f , 

, The betel is a plant that creeps or climbs, like 
the ivy, alolig fide of trees or props, to which it 
fixes itfelf by final 1 roots. - From each joint of it's 
farmemofe Item a leaf goes off fhaped almoft like 
a heart, rather long and narrowed at it’s extre- 
’raity, like that of the convolvulus, or bmvveed, 
ufually marked with feven nerves, more or lefs 
apparent. The flowers arranged m a clofc duller, 
pulh out at the infcrtion of the leaves, and rc- 
femble the flowers of the pear-tree, which has a 
great affinity to this plant- The betel grows in 
every. part of India, but docs not*comc to per- 
fection except in damp and clayey places. There 
arc private cultivations of it, which turn out tq 
a good account, bccaufc of i;’s being in con* 

' ftant ufc. - . 


At all times of the day, and even in thcnight» 
the Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bit- 
ternefj, of which is corrcdcd by the areca that is 
wrapped up in them. There is conflantly mixed 
n n U & C a kind of burnt lime made of 

ihclls. The rich frequently add perfumes, either 
ty their vamtv or thrlr 


* . .*r * . auu pCHUI 

t0 K a .? ,ty _° r ,hc '. r fenfuahty. 

"** tvrt.. L ~ ■ of politenefi 


f •» V, V . ? r ,ric,r «nlual 

It would be thought a breach of politcncfs 
among the Indians 10 take leave for any length of 
'[, C ’ ' v,,1, I ° u . t l’ rc !' cmi "E each other with a putfc 
ot betel. It ,s a pledge of Itiendlhip that rchctcs 
the pirn of abrenee. h „ cullomary bate the 
tnouth always perfumed with betel, untef* one is 
going to addrefs one’s furcriors. *lhc women 
of gallantry are the molllavilh inthc ufc of betel, 
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as being a powerful incentive to love. - Betel, is B Q OKj 
taken alter meals 3 it is chewed during a vifit j it . * j<_! ^ 
is offered when you, meet, and when you. feparatc ;i 
in lUort, nothing is 19 be done without betel. If; 
itbeinjurioustothetcethj'it aflifts and ftrengthenst 
the ftomach, This is at lead the prejudice gene-, 
rally prevailing throughout India. 1 * 

6. The pearl fifhery, which' is alfo one of the. " 
fources of, the, Revenue of Ceylon. It is no im- 
probable 'conjeffurc,- that this ifland, which is only} 
fifteen leagues from the continent, was <at fomc. 
diftant period, feparated from itibyrfome great 
convulfion of nature. The tra& ofTca, which ab 
prefect divides it from the land, .is fa full of fliaU 
iflvvs, .that no fhips^can fail upon, Jtj .and there; 
are only a few places where fmall boats may pafs. 
in four or five feet water. , jThev, Dutch, who 
affumc the fovcrcignty here, have always two 
armed floops to enforce the payment of the taxes 
they have iinpofed. In this ftrait die pearl filhery 
is carried on, which was formerly of fo much im- 
portance ; but this fourcc of wealth has been fo. 
much exhaultcd, that it is but fcldom it can be 
reforted to. The bank, indeed, is vifited every 
)ear, to fee how it is rcplcnilhcd with oyftcrs; 
but, in general, it is five or fix years before a fuf- 
licicnt quantity is to be found. The fiflicry is 
then farmed out ; and, c\ery thing computed, it 
may produce to the revenues of the company* 

200,000 livrcs *. Upon the fame coails is found 
a flicll-filh called chanquc, of which the Indians 
at Bengal make bracelets. The fitlicry is free, 
but the trade is cxdufnc. . , 

Bur the great object of the company is cinna- 
mon, which is the produce ol a fpccresof laurel*. 

'X he root of this tree is fibrous, coscrcd with a 
' 1 - * 8, ml- 6u 
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bo OK. very odoriferous baik, from which a real cam* 
v _J*^phire is extra£led by diftillation. It's trunk, of a 
^ moderate height, is divided into fever al branches \s 
it's leaves, almoft always oppofitc and green, arc 
oval, (harp pointed, and marked with three prm-i 
cipal nerves} they arc of a dark green, and have, 
the ftncll of the clove. It is at their axilla, or at 
the extremity of the branches, that we find c! lif- 
ters of very lmall white flowers, each compofcd - 
pf fix petals, nine ftamina, and ope piftil,'uhich, 
as it ripens, becomes a fmail berry of the form ,, 
and confiftcnce of an olive, and filled with a bony 
kernel. According' to fornc obferven*, the pifhl 5 
and the flamina are feparate and fupported upon . 
two different plants, one male, the leaves of which 
arc (liar per *, the other female, which has them 
rounder. The berry, when boiled in water, yields / 
an oil which fwims at the top, and takes fire. If 
it be fullered to congeal, it acquires a degree of 
wlntenefs and confidence, and candles are made 
pf.it which have an agreeable fmell, and arc kept 
only for the ufe’of the king of Ceylon. : 

The wood has no fmell : the bark, which con- 
fills of three layers, and covers the trunk and the 
branches, is the only \aluable part of the tree. 
In the months of February and September, that 
is to fay, when the fap is mod abundant, the two 
pxtcrnal layers arc removed with great care, fo 
as not to injure that which is clofc to the Wood ; 
m order that the wood may with eafe acquire a 
frefh bark,' which is taken off as the former at 
the end of eighteen months. T h c fe barks, when 
llripped or their epidermis, which is grey .and 
rugged are cm into likes, and expufed to the 
fun, and curl up in drying. 

_ The old trees furnifh only a coarfe and ahnofl 
mfipid kind of cinnamon ; but tp make them 
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ig -again, it is fufficicnt to cut off the trunk, hook; 
ffock then produces a number of frclh ffeins . I1, _J 


youn; 

I'he I 

which anfwer every expedition. 

• Thc cinnamon is not reckoned excellent, un- 
lefs it be fine, fmooth, brittle, thin, of a yellow 
colour inclining to red, fragrant, aromatic, and , 
of a poignant, yet agreeable talle. .The con- , 
noiffeurs give thc preference to that, thc pieces cf, 
which arc longibut flcndcr. It adds to thc deli- 
cacies of- the- tabic, 'and is of fovcrelgn ufc.in. 
medicine. 

At Ceylon, thc art of {tripping the cinnamon 
trees is an employment of itfclf and of the mcanefb, 
kind* Fcr this rcafon, it is left to the Cooleys 
alone, who farm the low eft of the calls. Any 
other individual who fhould follow this bu.fi ncf», . 
would bo ignominioufly expelled from his tribe. , 

The whole ifland is not covered with, cinna- 
mon trees, as it is generally fuppofed ; nor is it 
pofiiblc to ft rip all thofe that grow there. The 
mountains, inhabited by the Bedas, are full of 
them ; but thefe fingular people, do not admit 
either the Europeans, or the CmglaJjes into their , 
country ; and there' is no poffibility of penetrat- 
ing into it without being perpetually engaged in 
war. The Dutch buy the greateft part of thc 
cinnamon they want irom their fubjecls at Ne- 
gombo, Columbo, and the promontory of Galla’, 
the only diftri&s under their dominion that fupply 
any. ^ Thc reft they obtain front the court of 
Gandi, at a. higher price. One with another, 
however, it docs not coll them more than thir- 
teen lqf», two cfemers • a pound. , 

The territorial revenue, the cuftoms, and other 
branches of trade at Ceylon, do not yield annually 
more than two millions, two hundred thoufand 

* About ?d. 
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R o O.K llvrcs # ; but the expcnccs.of.the got ernment, and 
v defence of it amount to twQ.jmlhons, four hun* 
“ dred and twenty tboufaud.livres f : this deficiency 
is .fupplied-> from. .the .profits on the cinnamon, 
• which are applied to defray the>.expences *°f the. 
•wars, that are but too frequent. in thefe parts.^ 
IJpoN-thc:firil commencement • of hoftjlities, 
molt ofifhe. inhabitants who dwell upon the coalt, 
and detell the' European, yoke, retire into, the ill- 
land parts oftJhe country,^ r J^hcy do not' even al- 
vayi. wait for this Ggnal, but fometimes. take' the 
refolution to, withdraw thcmfclves-as. fq^nas they 
perceive the Icaft mifundcrftanding between tbcic 
old and new** matters.* The, ufurpers, \thcn do? 
prived of the hands that ufedto fupply them .with 
riches, arc obliged to penetrate, by force of. amis, 
- into a country intcrfeclcd in all partsiby.riyers, 
woods, ravins and mountains. * . - ■'.t* 

- The Dutch, who forefaw thefe calamities, en- 
deavoured, from the time of their firft fettlcmient 
in the country, to feducc the king of ,Cand>„ by 
all the means that arc generally tnoft prevailing 
among the dcfpotic princes of Afia. . Every ycat 
they feme an ambafladnr laden? with rich prefer) ts. 
They offered their lhips to convey his priefts to 
Siam, to be intt rutted m the religion of that 
country, which is the fame with Ins-own. Al- 
though they had fubdued tlic forts and -lands 
which were occupied by the Portugucfe, they 
contented thcmfeVves with receiving from this 
prince the appellation of gti<itd:ai:s o f bts coajli. 

. Incy alfo made him federal other conccttions. . 

liicse fingular inflanccs of management hare 
not, however, been alwaji fufilcient to maintain 
tranquillity, which has Tcveral times been inter- 
rupted. lhe war, which ended on the 14th of 
* 51,6461 »A- 4 d. + tce.’ss’ 61 W. 
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February 1766, bad been the tanged and the moflB-.o Q>iC 
a&ivc of any that had been occaftoned U/ miftroft, t 
and the claflung of irttcreds. .As the company 
preferred terms to a monarch who was driven 
from his capital, and obliged to wander in the 
woods, they made a very adv nmageous treatyj 
1 heir fm ereignty w as acknowledged o\ cr all < the 
countries they were u\ pofleffion of before the 
trqubles broke out * and that part of the coafts 
which remained in the occupation oF the natives* 
was ceded to them. ^They axe to be allowed to 
peal the cinnamon in' all the plains, and the court 
is to fell them the bed fort that is produced in the- 
mountainous parts at the rate of two-Jivres, feicn 
fols, two dcniers* per pound 1 heir agents* are 
authonfed to extend their trade to all parts where 
they think it can be carried on with advantage. 

T he government engages to have no connexion 
with any other foreign power j and even to deli- 
ver up any Europeans who may happen to have 
mfinuated thcmfelves into the ifland. In return 
for fo many conceflions, the king is to receive 
annually the value of the produce of the ceded 
coafls . and from thence his fubjetts are to be. 
furmflied gratis with fait fufficient for I their con- 
fumption. diould feem that the Company may 
derive great adv antages from fo favourable an 
agreement. ; 

The property of the lands in Ceylon belongs 
to the fovereign more particularly than in any 
other part of India. 'Ihis pernicious fjftem has 
xn that zSsnd been attended wxffr the fatal canfe- 
qucnces that are infeparable from it, 1 he people 
arc in a date of total inactivity. They live in 
buts, have no furniture, and fubfid upon fruits , 
and thofe who are the mod aiHuept, have no 
* Near as 
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BOOK other covering than a piece of coarfe linen \vrap- t 
ped about their, waift. it were to be wiflied that 
the Dutch v/ould purfue a fcheme, which all the 
nations who have eftabliibed. colonies in Afia are 
• to blatnc never tohave attempted, and that is, to’ 
diftribute the lands among the families, and make 
them, their' own property. They would forget, 
and perhaps "hate their former lovereign ; they-, 
would attach thcmfelves to a government that 
confultcd their happinefs ; they would become 
induftrious,-and' occafion a greater confumption. 
Under fuch' circumftances the illand of Ceylon 
would enjoy that opulence which was defigned it 
by nature :iit? would bc^fecure from revolutions,' 
and be enabled to fupport the fettlements of the 
neighbouring continent, which it ris bound to 
protect, * ' ’ , ' ' 

^As foon.as the, Dutch appeared in India,-they 
were defirous" of having factories on the coafls of- 
Coromandel apd Orixa. < With the confent of the 
Caroman- fovereigns of the country, they eftablifhcd fontc 
at different times, on the fifliiug coaft, at Ncga- 
patnam; at^Sadrafpatnam, at Pellicate, and at 
Bunilipatnamr They obtain annually from thefe^ 
fcvcral fettlemetits, for. the Afiatic or European 
markets, four^ or five thoufand bales of linen, 1 
which are conveyed to Negapatnam,* the princi- 
pal of all^thefe ftations. This ffaple was entirely 
open rill the' year 1690, when a tolerably regular 
citadel was built there, but of. little extent. The 
houies allowed to ke'cre&ed there at Intervals, 
having in procefs of time, rendered the fortifica- 
tions ufclcfs, it was refoived, in* 1/42, to furrouml 
die town withwails. It’s territory, which at firffc 
\vaa much confined, was fucceffivcly enlarged with 
ten or twelve villages, which were filled with ma- 
pufaftures. 


Trade of 
tile Dutch 
on the 
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b o o iv ' Arrcr this eonqueft, the Dutch thdught them* 

, felvcs certain of carrying on a confidcrablc tradd 

in Malabar.' The event has not anfw crcd the ex- 
pectations conceived, for the Company have not 
fucceededj according to their hopes, of excluding 
other European nations from this coaft. They 
prbeureno merchandifc there, but what they arc 
farm (he d with from their other fettlements ; and 
being rivalled in their trade they are obliged to 
give a higher price here than in the markets, 
•where they enjoy on exclufnc privilege.' 

ThlIk articles of file confift of a fmall quan- 
tity oF alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenaguc, fu- 
gar, iron, calin, lead, copper, and quickfilvcri 
The vcffel that lias Carried this trifling cargo; 
returns to Batavia laden with cairc, or cocoa-tree 
. bark, for the ulc of the port. By thefe articles 
the Company gain, at tnofl, 396,000 hvres *, 
which, with 154,000 litres f, the produce of the 
cuftoms, make the fum total of 550,000 hvres }* 
In time of profound peace, the Inairitenance of 
thde retilcmcnts cofls 510,400 hvres § ; fo that 
there are no more than 39,600 lit tes U remaining 
to defray the cxpences of their (hipping, for w hich 
that fum is certainly not fufficient. ’ 

It is true, the Company gets two millions 
weight of pepper from Malabar, which is carried 
in Hoops to^cjlon, where it is put aboard the 
(hips fitted out for Europe. It is hkewife true, 
that, b) virtue of thefe capitulations, they pay 
only thirty-eighty hvres, eight fol s * for pepper; 
for which the rival Companies pay, from forty- 
three f, to fort) -eight hvres J, and private mer- 
chants (till a great deal morel but whatever ad- 
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B O’CT'Kj After this conqueft,’ the Dutch thought them- 
. , fcivcs certain of carrying on a conliderablc tradd* 

in Malabar.' The event has not anfvvered the-ex- 
pettations conceived, for the Company have-not' 
fucceededi according to their hopes, of excluding 
other European nations from this coaft. The/* 
procure no merchandife there, but what they are 
furnifticd with* from; their other fettlements ; and” 
being rivalled in their trade they are obliged to 
give a higher price 'here than in the markets;' 
where they enjoy an exclufive prfvilegc. ' *, 
n Thlik articles of faloconfiffc of a finall ’quan- 

tity of alum, benzoin, camphire, tutenague, fu- 5 
gar, ‘iron, calin, 1 lead, copper, and quickfilvcr* " 
The vcflel that has carried this trifling cargojT 
returns to Batavia laden with caire, or cocoa-tree 
t bark, for the ufe of the port. By thefe articles 
the Company gain, at mod; 396,000 livres 
which, with'! 54,000 livres f, the produce of the 
cufloms, make thc-fum total qf 550,000 livres J* 
In time of profound peace, the maintenance -of* 
thcleTetilcments colls 510,400 livres § ; fo that 1 
there are* no more than 39,600 litres |j remaining 
to defray the cxpenccs of their (hipping, for which 
that futn is certainly not fufficient.' • • - 
* It is true, the Company gets two millions 
weight of pepper from Malabar, which is carried 
in (loops to Ceylon, where- it is put aboard the' 
fliips fitted out for Europe. It is !ikewifc„trUe, 
that, by vmue of. thefe capitulations, they pay 
only thirty-eight livres, eight fols * for pepper; 
for which the 'rival Companies pay, from forty- 
three f, to forty-eight livres J, and private mer- 
chants dill a great deal more: but whatever ad- 
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B 0 6 K Arrctt this conqueft, the Dutch thought them* 
fcHcs certain of earning on a confidcrablc tradd 
v in Malabar.’ The event has not anfwered the cx- 
pcfhtifcni conceived, for the Company have not 
fuccCededi According to thfcir hopes, of excluding 
other European nations from this coafh They 
procure no merchandife there, but what they arc 
furniihed with from their other fettlemcnts j and 
being m ailed in their trade they me obliged to 
give a higher price here titan in the markets, 
where they enjoy an ex cl u five privilege.' 

Thmk articles of falc confifl of a final! 'quan- 
tity of alum, benzoin, camphirc, tutenaguc, fu- 5 
gar, iron, caiin, lead, copper, and quickfilvcrl 
The veil'd that has carried this trifling cargo', 
returns to Batavia laden with cairc, or cocoa-tree 
. bark, for the ufc of the port. By thefe articles 
the Company gain, at moft, 396,000 livres % 
which, with 154,000 livres f, the produce of the 
cuftoms, make the fum total of 550,000 livre# }• 
In time of profound peace, the maintenance of 
thefe fettlemcnts cofis 510,400 livres § ; fo that 
there are no more than 39,600 lit res j| remaining 
to defray the expen ces of their fi lipping, for which 
that fum is certainly not fvdficient.' 

It is true,' the Company gets two millions 
weight of pepper from Malabar, which is carried 
in floops to ‘Ceylon, whercritis put aboard the 
(hips fitted out for Europe. It Is hkewire true, 
that, by virtue of thefe capitulations, they pay 
only thirty-eight livres, eight fols * for pepper; 
for which the rival Companies pay, from forty- 
three to forty. eight livres J, and private mer- 
chau/.v. O.JJ. a. •gvri/.. wreath *t/ut whatever «r&- 
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vantage they may derive from this article! is more B o o Jc 

than abTorbed by the bloody wars it occafions. f 

, These .obfemtions had undoubtedly cfcapcd ' v 
the notice' of Golonefs, the dirc&or-gcneral of 
Batavia, whenrhe ventured ^to affirm, that the 
fcttlemcnt of Malabar, which he had long fuper- 
intended,'was one of the raoft important fettle* 
ments belonging to the Company. “ I am fo 
« far from being of your opinion, faid general, 

** MolTel, that X could with the fca had fwa! lowed 
** it up a century ago'..” 

* Be this as it may, the Dutch, in the height ofstnlc- 
their fuccefs, felt the want of a place where their of 
vcflels might put in for rcfrelhments, either in atth^p e 
going to, or returning from India. They \vere°fCood 
undetermined in their choice, when Van-Ricbeck 
the furgeon, in 1650, propofed the Cape of 
Good Hope, which? the Portugucfe had impru- 
dently neglcftcd. This judicious man, during a 
Ray of forac weeks, was convinced that a colony 
might be placed to advantage on this fouthern 
extremity of Africa, which might ferve as a ftaple 
for the commerce of Europe and Afia. The care 
of forming this fettlement was committed to him ; 
and his racafurcs were concerted upon a good 
plan. He made a regulation that every man who 
chofe to fix there, fhould have a proper quantity 
of land allotted 'him. Corn, cattle, and utenfils 
were to be provided for thofe who wanted them. 

Young women taken from alms-houfes were given 
them as companions, to alleviate and to fhare 
their fatigues. All perfons, who after three years 
found the climate 'did not agree with them, had* 
liberty . to return to .Europe, and to difpofe of 
their poffcflions-in what manner ‘they chofe. 

Having fettled thefe arrangements, he fet faiL 

The 
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Tut Urge trad of country which it was pro* 
pofed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Hotten- 
tots, who arc a people divided into fevcral clans, 
each of which forms a fmall independent repub-*' 
lie? their villages confiil of huts covered with 
(kins,' which cannot be entered without creeping 
upon their hands and knees, and arc difpofed in a 
circle. Thefc huts arc hardly of any other ufc 
than to hold a few proviftonsand household furnU 
turc. The Hottentots never enter them but in 
the rainy feafon. They are always found lying 
at their doors; there it is, that, equally regard - 
lefs of the future, and the part, they Deep, ftnoke; 
and intoxicate thcmfclvcs. 

Thp management of cattle is the foie employ- 
ment of thefc favages. As there is but one herd 
in eacii town, wliich is common ro all the inha- 
bitants, each of them is appointed to guard it in 
his turn. This poll requires con flam vigilance, 
the country being full of wild voracious hearts. 
The ihepherd fends out fconts every day. If a 
leopard or tyger be fecit in the neighbourhood, 
the whole town takes up arms, and flics to the 
enemy, who fcldom cfcapcs from a multitude of 
poifoned arrows, or (harp Hakes hardened in the 
fire. * 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to 
have riches, and that their Iheep, which is all 
their property, arc in common; there* muft 
necefiarily be ^ but little caufe for difputes among 
them. • Accordingly, they arc united to each other 
by the ties of unalterable friend (hip: nor would 
they ever engage in war with their' neighbours, 
?/. * vkxk. wax. f/v. \’.vt •qwmia WiRxtm Yrre flrrep- 
herds on -account of cattle that may have ft rayed' 
or been carried off. 
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Like all people who lead a paftoral life, thc^U O O K. 
a.rc fall of benevolence, and partakb, in fomc t 
degree, of the unclednlmefs and flupidity of the 
animals they keep. They have inftituted a badge 
of diflin&ion, with which they honour thofe who 
have fuhdued any, of the raohfters that arc de- 
ftru&Wc to their fheepfolds. The apothcofis of 
Hercules had no other origin. ‘ 1 

It would be a difficult matter to deferibe the 
language of thefc favages with the characters we 
make ufe of. 1 - It \i a Kthd of warblmg, compofed 
of-whiftlings,, and other extraordinary founds, 
which have fcarcely any affinity to our*s. 

Tije fabulous accounts, which fay that the wo- 
men of this nation have a flcfhy 'apron, falling 
down from the middle of the belly, over the parts 
of generation, are at length difcreditcd; It has 
been certified, that thefc women arc formed 
nearly in the fame manner as we fee many others 
in hot climates, where the external organs, both 
upwards and all round, acquire a larger fi2c, 
and a more extended fhape than in temperate 
climates. But it is very certain, and has often 
been obferred, that the Hottentot men have but 
* one tcflicle. 

The fame views of utility, and the prefence 
of the fame dangers, infpires mankind with the 
fame ideas, both in the depth of forefts, and m 
the midft of fociety. It is not clear eveh whe- 
ther this obfervation ought not to be extended 
to'animals. Birds have a warble that is peculiar 
to them ; and which is of another kind, when 
they are to Watch ov er their own prefervation, 
or that of their young. It is a matter we are 
ignorant of, whether thefc fignals, as temporary 
as the wants that occafion them, are, or are not, 
the canfequence of reflection. But it is certain 

Vol I, T that 
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book The large trad of country 'fchieU it was pro* 
!L pofed to cultivate, was inhabited by the Ilottcn* 
“ v ’tots, who arc a people divided into fevcral clans, 
each of which forms a fntall independent repub- 
lic; their villages confjfl of huts covered with 
(kins, which cannot be entered without creeping 
upon their hands and knees, and arc difpofed in a 
circle. Thefe huts arc hardly of any other ufc 
than to hold a few provifions and household furni- 
ture. The Hottentots never enter them but in 
the rainy fcafon. They are always found lying 
at their doors; there it is, that, equally regard- 
lefs of the future, and the paft, they deep, fmohej 
and intoxicate thcmfclvcs. 

Thr management of cattle is the foie employ* 

• ment of thefe favages. As there is but one herd 
in each town, which is common to all the inha- 
bitants, each of them is appointed to guard it in 
his turn. This poll requires conftant vigilance, 
the country being full of wild voracious beads. 
The fhepherd fends out fcouts every day. If a 
leopard or tyger be feen in the neighbourhood, 
the whole town takes up arms, and flies to the 
enemy, who fcldom cfcapcs from a multitude of 
poifoned arrows, or (harp flakes hardened in the 
fire. ; , 

As the Hottentots neither have, nor appear to 
have riches, and that their fhcep, which is all 
their property, are in common; there* muft 
neceflanly be but little caufc for difputcs among 
them.. Accordingly, they are united to each other 
by the tics of unalterable friendfliip: nor would 
they ever engage in war with their neighbours, 
if it were not for the quarrels between the fliep- 
licrds on-account of cuttle that may have flrayed. 
or been carried off. 

Like 
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Like all people who lead a paftoral life, they Hook. 
ate full of benevolence, and partakb, in fome 
degree, of the uncleanlinefs and flupidity of the 
animals they keep. They have inflituted a badge 
of diftin&ion, with wblcn they honour thofe who 
have Gibdued any of the mohfters that are dc- 
ilni&ivc to their lhccpfolds. The apothcofis of 
Hercules had no other origin. » 

' It would be a difficult matter to deferibe the 
language of tbefc ravages with the chara&ers we 
niake ufe of. 1 It is a kmd of warbling, compofed 
oL wbiftlings, and other extraordinary founds, 

Which have fcarcely any affinity to our’s. 

The fabulous accounts, which fay that the" wo- 
men of this nation have a flefhy apron, falling 
down from the middle of the belly, over the parts 
of generation, are at length diferedited. It has 
been certified, that thefe women arc -formed 
nearly in the fame manner as we fee many others 
in hot climates, where the external brgans, both 
upwards and all round, acquire a larger fize, 
and a more extended lhape than in temperate 
climates. But it is very certain, and has often 
been obferved, that the Hottentot men have but 
* one tcftidc. 

The fame views of utility, and the prcfence 
of the fame dangers, infpires mankind with the 
fame ideas, both in the depth of forefts, and in 
the mid ft of foci ety. It is not clear evch whe- 
ther this obfervatton ought not to be extended 
to animats. Birds have a warble that is peculiar 
to them j and which is of another ‘kind, when 
tbiy arc to watch over their own prefervation, 
or that of their young. It 5s a matter we are 
ignorant of, whether thef; fignals, as temporary 
ss the wants that occafion them, are, or are not, 
the eonfequencc of refle&Um. But it is certain 
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) Mint they ? re m them, M w s || ?s , n V?J the efcfb 
— , ol concern, fifar, tipd anger , and that habit 
-mnLes them appear fucb to each otlief. firm , t 
is that in pojtupal retortions, the cpnfpirators 
Imea fig^nl by which they know each other, 
notwithhau^ns ^Ue tynvxlt that prevails, and in, 
die mida of the confitfiom It is a cro(s\ a fea- 
ther, a icarf, or a ribbani}, it is an exclamation, 
a word, or thc^ foipidof an inftrotncnt, which 
awaken i thpfe to, whorr^ it is nddrefled , while it 
l 9 i\es thofe^ w'bp hav? notch? key of it, involved 
in fleep and fccurity. 

Such was. accpcdmg t 9 aJl probability, the 
nrlt origin of of the Ongular quftom? we 
hnd aijnong ravages, and even among ciydiz?d 
nations 1 hey \verp diftipsw^ing chafers of 
the chn tp vyhich tl^ey belonged, and, much* by 
tynch thej^ knew each other, ^he qircumciljon 
of the Jews and Mphammedpns,, perhaps 
adopted with the farjq view$ W fl a t> flattened 
and pblong hcads^ hanging and bored car*, or a.s 
the figure^ traced Oppp tl|e fku/x the mvks tji^dc 

with burning jnftru^nems^rhe long and flioit f^ads 

o hair ? and the ovulation, of certain members 
among other nations. By the amputatiqn of the 
£ rc E u< : c -> onc i 9 r Mohammedan difqovcrs 
hmirdl to, another, end by that of the tcfliclc, 
one Hottentot Cfirt^e, t p another that, he is of 
An, * ' •?»* And Thy ftoidd not theft. 
g?™ 2 ’ 0 ™ f'1 be f n. deemed ,o tranfmit. the 
conform,, f7 f ^d, or tmendfinp, 9 r the 
the , nr J ° f r rd , ,s ' Q 'i s "'9 rft 'P, <° perpetuate 
teeJ™ <*V » minty or to 

^ 1 °™n Cndt0 ? c dafs of the purfuitof 

=n4“r cht°> ' IlCrc<Ut " s « E towards 
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The mor£ the ftete of man fliall be /educed B 00k 
to that of a windering people, the tnore Witt tbfcfc J J- 
tokens 'be ufeful. Let us fuppofc ttob 
duals, who fliall have had no kind of ihtefcOUrfe 
with each other in fh£ir own country, meeting to- 
gether in a dilUnt climate. They immediately 
recognize ohc another, addrefs each other with 
mutual confidence, embrace, coni muni cate their* 
reciprocal fufferihgs* pleafures* or wants, arid 
lend each other 1 afltftance. Ltgiflato?i, ahxious 
of keeping the nations they had tivililed^ ffefiS- 
rate from the barbarous people that furroufiddd 
them, and apprehending that in proofs of time 
they might ftill be confounded with the general 
rnafs, have placed thefc figns tinder the {In&iritY 
of the Grids. The favhgcs Iravc made them as 
permanent' as pofiible* as riiucll by the degree 
of confidcVatiorr 'they nttaCh to'thenv * 1 ? by (he 
violcrico they have cohftanlly done tri natbre. 

ThuB it is that the uncivilized worlds having" nb 
fixed fyfteih of dducariod, affociatituv artd mora- 
lity, have fupplied the want of them by OfthCffal 
habits.- The dlfpbfitiofi of the" climate deter- 
mined thi choice ot thefc. The childrerrof nature 1 
were fubjcctcd, withaht fufpe&ing it, to a finga- 
hr kind of authority, which governed without' 
opprefling them; and thus it is thar theHotteft- 
tors affamed the manriers-of herdlinerf. 

But ir maybeafhed, whether* thefe Hoftentrilfi 
are happy? .And in return, I fliail alk/ Where tir* 
the than foprejudte^d hvfavcur of ihe -advantage^ 
of our focial iriftitution^, and fo great a’ ft ranger' 
to our fuiTerings, as not fometimes tb return in' 
idea into the mtdfl oF the Fo reft s', or at tehft to 
envy tlfe happinef?, innoccnccr, and tranquillity 
of a patriarchal life ? This is craiflly the life of 
the HottentbU -Arc you fond of liberty ? He is 
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boo K.ffee. ' Are you defirous of health ? He knows fio 
11 other illnefs but old age. Arc you delighted with* 

' ' virtues ? (He has inclinations which he fatisfies 

-without ^remorfc, but is a ftrangcr to vice.' I 
know very well, that you will feparate yourfelves 
with difguft from a man, wrapped up, as it were, 
in the entrails of animals. . X)o ye think, then, 
that the corruption in which yc are plunged, ‘your 
hatred, your perfidy, and your duplicity, are not 
more difgu fling ‘to my rcafon, than the unclean- 
rmefs ot the Hottentots is , difgufling to your> 
fenfes ? > - t ' 1 

You finile with contempt upon the fuperfli- 
tions of the Hottentots. But do not your pricfls 
poiron your minds in 'your infancy,, with preju- 
dices [Which torment you during life j. which fow 
dwifions in your families, and arm your 'countries 
againft each other? Your anceftors, have they 
not dcflroyed each other, fevcral times, in defence 
of incomprehenfible queftions? Tbcfe times of 
phrenzy will return, and ye will maflacrc each 
other again. , j • < 

. You are proud of your knowledge ; but of what 
life is it to you ; or of what fervice would it be to 
the Hottentots ? Is it then of r fo much importance 
to know how to fpcak of virtue without pra&ifing 
it ? What obligation would the favage have to 
.you, when you have made him acquainted with 
arts, without which lie is contented ; with branches 
of induftry, which can only ferve to multiply his 
wants and his labours $ or with laws, from which 
he cannot expeft greater fccurity than you your- 
fclvcs enjoy? , t i 

. Ir, however, when you had landed upon thefe 
lhorcs, your defign had been to lead the Hotten- 
tot into a more civilized kind of life, ortoinflill 
manners into him, which you thought preferable 
2 to 
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to your own, there would be fonie excufe for you. book 
B ut you haie made a defeent upon his country, , 
inertly to deprive him of it. You hate come 
near to his hut, with the only view of driving 
him out of it*, or if it were in your power,’ of 
putting him in the place of the"” animal. who 
ploughs the ground under the lafh of the farmer’s 
whip t' your only intention has been to reduce him 
ftill nearer to the condition of a brute, and to 
fatisfy your avarice." i 

Fey, unhappy Hottentots, fly! and hide your- 
felves in the depths of your foreftsi The wild 
beads that inhabit them are lefs formidable than 
the monfters under whofe empire you arc going 
to fall, ^The tyger may perhaps tear you in pieces,! 
but be will take nothing but your life away. The. 
others • will - rob > ou of , your innocence,! and of 
your liberty. Or, if you feel yourfelves ani- 
mated with a fufEcient (hare of courage, take up 
your axes, bend your bows, and fend a fhower 
of poifoned darts againft tbefe ftrangers. -May 
there not be one of them remaining to convey to 
his countrymen the news of their difaflcr ! * 

But alas! You harbour no miftruft, and do- 
not know them; for mildnefs appears in their 
countenances. Their behaviour befpeaks an^affa- 
biiity which will impofe upon you. How indeed 
Ihould you “not be deceived by it, fincc it is a 
fnare to tbemfclves f Truth feems to dwell upon 
their Ups, When they addrefs you, they will bend 
the body, and keep one hand upon their breads, 
while they extend the other towards heaven, or 
offer it to you in token of amity. Their attitude 
will be that of benevolence j tbelr look, that of 
humanity : but cruelty and treachery reign in the 
bottom of their hearts. They will overturn your 
huts } they will fclzc upon your cat lie j they will. 

- corrupt 
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BOOK corrupt your wives ; they will fcduce your daugh- 
n - %cr$. You niufl cither agree with their extrava- 
' ^ ' gant opinion 3 , or they will maffacrc you without 

mercy) for they believe, that the man who docs 
not think as they do, is- unworthy to live. Make 
hafte, therefore, and lay yourfelves in ambufh. 
for them ; and when they lhall bend before you 
in a fuppliant and perfidious manner, pierce them 
to the heart. You are not to addrefs them with 
reprefentations of jullicc, which they will not 
Jiften to, but you muft fpeak to them with your 
arrows; for Ricbcck approaches, and now is the 
time. This man will not, perhaps, do you all 
the tnirchtef which l announce) bill this feigned 
Tjioderation will not be imitated by bis fuccenors. 
And you, barbarous Europeans,' be not tncenfed 
pt this harangue. It will neither be heard by 
the Hottentot, nor by the inhabitant pf thofe re t 
gions. which ftill remain for you to lay wttfte. If 
you (hould be offended at my words, it b becaufe 
you are not; more humane than your prcdcceflors ; 
it *is becaufe you perceive- in the hatred I have 
vowed againft them, that which I entertain againft 
you. 'i i ' 

.Ricbeck, in conformity to the notions unhap» 
piJy prcvailmg arhong the Europeans, began to 
take poffeffion o£ the moft commodious part of the- 
territory j. and thought afterwards of fixing him- 
fclf there. This behaviour difplcafed the natives, 
On ’tab at pr (fence t faid theirenvoy to thefe Grangers, 
hfl.ve.you fozoa our lands * Why db you employ- them' 
ta feed- your cattle* Htnv would you behave if you 
faw your own. fields invaded in this manner ? Ton 
fortify 1 Vurfclvct with tvs -istw <fca» t® reduce 

the Hottentots to Jlavery. Thefe remonfirancc's 
were followed by feme hoftdities, Th^ Dutch, 
who- were pot fpfficiently poweffpl, quieted, the 

natives 
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ek \fritli triimy promifeL and a ferv prefents BOOK 
ill! Was pabififedj Un3 {he} afterwards enjoyed t — 
thbir UfUrpatioh Urhti tranquillity. ~ 

l-rhaSbecriprotecHhat the company expended, 

Hi the cdurfe of t{ inty ybar&, forty fix thoufand 
fiiilltons of livrfes * lfi rUifing the colon) to 1 ’s 
pfefCrtt Hate 

W iS tHe fintft fettl£hidn{ in the world, if we 
give credit (o the tdftunony of moft feamen, vt-ho, 
dftet tHfc fahguts Of a iohg voyage, are eaiily fc- 
dtlcbd by the convenience they find in this cele 
bfdtdd hirbohf, vtfHbrb thc^ put m for refrdhment 
I et US examinfc vVhetlier rcfieftion will confirm 
tlidfe edtdmlutns dictated by enthufiafm 

Iris Cdpebf G6od Hope, the latitudes of wfiuch 
dffc f6 ftbffny, (ermiriateS thi mbit fouthcrn pomf 
6f Afrlcif At difiance bf tfxteen leagues from 
thiS famouS mountinn, therrc is a penmuila form- 
ed 6h the north fide D) Table Bay, and on flic 
fouth bj/ talfc Bay 1 It is at the firft of thefe bays, 
tvhicb ate duly" Jefir^tcd from each other by an 
fnftt'vdl of aide tfiOUlafSd (oiles, that all the mips 
ptf{ m dufifig thd gteMefl part of the year but 
ftem thtf ioth bf May to t/ie 20 th of September, 
the toad 1 $ fo dangerous, and (o many misfortunes 
hdvt happfcncd m it, that the Dutch vefTels are 
fdVblddch td anchor therd (lliey ail go to the 
Oihdi' bi)', Much is entirely free from danger 
diifirtg this fc\f6tt bf the year 

Tift Iky bf thd Cape \v6ufd be very agreeable, 
if the winds there w r e re fi6t alrftoft alw aj s continual, 
ddd CbttiMority violent Tlie hind of inconvenience 
drifidg frbhi thi$ drcumftance is removed by the 
dihctoils temperature which thefif winds bring on, 
irt a dimate, Much, confidcring it’s latitude, 
fiibUld be intolerably hot The air of tins' country 
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BOO K is fo pure, that, it is confident as an almoftjbrct 

,' ^M r reign remedy again fl mod of the direafe? brought 
from Europe, and not unferyiceable again ft thole 
contrafted in India. _ The inhabitants are,fubje&‘ 
to few infirmities. It was even a long while before 
the fmall-pox made it’s way, into this country, 
This 'epidemic difeafe, which is 'faid'to* have been 
brought by aDaniih vefiel, ; made great ravages at 
nrft, which are dill renewed at intervals;/; „ , , . 

' .The foiMn this' fettlejnent is .not fo good as it 
has been reported, to .be, .‘The Butch, .on* their 
arrival, found nothing but immepfe heaths, fomc 
ihrubs, and akind of onion ;’which, when roaded^ 
tades .like ' a chefnut, .and ‘ has been called, the 
bread of ’the. ^Hottentots, , Wherever .tnp perio-* 
ciical fall of thefe plants had not depofited a thick 
fediment; 'the' earth .was no more than a ‘barren 
fand. ‘ Allattempts to make it.’ fruitful ( have not 
been attended with fucccfs, even in the vicinity 
of the .capital, -where .every encouragement has 
been given to them. ' If. we except a few rallies,' 
into which the ’waters' have drawn down the 4 little 
Quantity, of earth that .covered, the mountains, the 
inland parts of the country arc -not' more fertile, 
and there is dill Tefs' water . to be .found ‘there 
than oii the ebafts, where ,a rivulet or a fpring 
arc rarely to' be met with.' , From hciicc : it hap- 
pens, that although' the colony be not' numerous, 
yet the inhabitants are fcattcred over an extent of 
one hundred and fifty leagues alpng the fea coad^ 
ar.d of near fifty Ipagucs.up the country. 

1 in' town oF the Cape, ‘the only one which is in 
the colony, con fids of about a thoufand houfes, 
all built or brick, and thatched, on account of the 
v, -°I c «ff die winds. , THc ftreets arc' wide, in- 
terfettmg each other at right angles, and In the • 
principal ftrect there is a canal, with a row of 

trees 
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$rce$ planted on each fide of it. In a more fe- B O O K. 
queltered part of the town there is another canal, , 
but it has fo great a degree of obliquity, that the ' 

fiuices almoft touch each other. 

« At the extremity of the city, is the fo much 
celebrated garden of the Company, which is From 
eight to nine hundred toifesin length, and is. wa- 
tered by a ftreani. To protect the plants in it 
againft the winds, each plot has been furrounded 
with oaks cut in the foriij of pahfades, except in' 
the center avenue, where they arc allowed to. 
grow to their full height. Thcfe trees, though 
only of a moderate fize, form a delightful \icw 
in a country where little wood, even underwood, 
is to be feen, and w here the people are obliged to 
bring all their timber from Batavia. The greateft 
part of the garden is filled with %egetablcs. " In 
the fmall fpot dedicated to botanic purpofes, there' 
are but few plants. The menagerie, ‘adjoining 
to the garden’, is equally dcfefhve : it formerly, 
contained a great number of bird* and quadru- 
peds unknown in our climates. 

The country' places bordering on"the capital 
are chiefly cohered with \ines, the produce of 
which U almoft certain in a climate where neither 
hail nor froft are ro be apprehended. , It fhould 
feem, that under a ferene iky, and in a Tandy’ foil, 
with the facility pf choofing the beft afpefts, a 
moft exquifite kind of wine ought robe obtained. 

But whether it be ou cn to the fault of the climate, 
pr the neglcft of the cultiiators, the wipe here is 
of a very inferior quality, if we except a dry, 
fliarp, and wgrecable kind of wipe that comes 
originally Iromhladcira, and is confutned by the' 
rjeheft of the inhabitants. That fort which is* 
known in Europe by the name of Conftantia, 
and of which there is fame white, and feme red,” 
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b 6 O Kis only collided from a territory of fifteen herfv 
u 11 and furmlhdd by \irie£ formerly brodglft frptA 
Perfia. To iriereafe the quantity, it is mixed with 
a tolerable good hind of Mufc’ialne wine that is 
produced front Neighbouring vineyards, Part of 
it is gi\6n Up to the CompShy, at a price fixed 
by themfclves ; the reft is fold to dny* peHon who 
offers to putchafc, at twelve hundred litres* the 
hogfhead. 

* CbRti is Oultivatcd at a greatef diftance from 
the Cape. It is always plentiful and af a mode- 
rate price, on account of the facility of preparing 
the foil, the quantity of fnanure, and th£ cuftom 
Of leaving the land quiet. 

At forty or fifty leagues from the harbour, no 
more cultivation is to be feen. Af a greater 
diftartce than this, it would not be poflible to con- 
vey the provifions with advantage. liere the 
■country is eovered onty with numerous flocks, 
which are brought up to the capital of the colony 
two or three times a year. They ate exchanged 
for fome merchandife r either of primary necefflt/ 
or merely articles of luxury, brought from Europe 
and the Indies. The peaceful inhabitants of fhefe 
fequeftered regions are but little acquainted v ifh 
the ufe of breid, and generally feed upon frefh or 
fait meats, together tvuh fome vegetables, vfhicfi. 
ate as Well flavoured at this extremity of Africa 
tfS m our countries Our fruits, which for the 
moft part have not degenerated, afe another re- 
fbutce td them. They derive lets advantage fro in’ 
the vegetables of Afut, which do not fuccccd, 
there , and fome of which, even fuch as- fugar and 
coffee, \t V.e\t\ been pt>frib\e fo nafurab/c. 

When the Company formed their fettldmeril 
qt the cape, they affigned gratuitoufly to each of* 

♦ sol 
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tthe fird colonids a portion - of land oft one league jj o o KL 
(quare. Thefe -grants, and 'others Which were lI - 
afterwards made, have fince been loaded with -a ' v * 
tax at every change of proprietor. 

< This innovation is not the only thing the co- 
lonies have to reproach the mother-country with 
they alto complain of the low price it fixes upon 
provifions which it requires for it’s own ufe; and 
of the reftnrints with which it impedes the fa!e of 
thofe productions which it does not keep. They 
complain of the fees granted to feveral officers 
upon every commodity fold in the country or ex- 
ported. They complain of their being prohibited 
from fitting out the dead veflcl for the purpofe-of 
keeping up a communication among themfelves, 
or of going to fetch From the neighbouring coafts 
thafe woods with which nature has not fupplied 
them. They complain of their being reduced,' 
by a number of formalities, as multiplied as they- 
are ufelcfs, to the neceffity of borrowing the 
money they want for the increafc-of their planta- 
tions, at a mod exorbitant intcred. They com*- 
plain, that being . mod of them Lutherans, :they 
are not allowed to procure the comforts of reli- 
gion for themfelves, at their own expence. In a 
word, they make a variety of other complaints; 
which are all upon matters of confequence, and 
the greated part t of which appear to be well 
founded. . 1, 

’ These grievances ought the morefpeedily to 
be red refled, the more refpe£tablc the colonids 
ore. Their manners are fimple, even in the capi- 
tal. No kind of public diverfion is known there ; 
no gaming is pra&ifed ; vifits are but feldom 
made - f and the people talk but little. The wo- 
men delight only in contributing to the happiaels 
of their hufbands, their children, - their fervartts, 
and even their (laves. 


While 
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book While they devote their time to theft tender* 
v , cares > hufbands are entirely taken up with 
v ‘ -v "^“ * their bufinels abroad In the evening, when the 
high winds have fubfided, the whole family toge- 
ther go to take the exercife of a walk, and to 
breathe the frefh air* The life of one da}, is that 
of the whole week \ and yet this unt form ity is 'hot 
found to fubtraft from their happmefs 

There is one trait worthy of obfervation ill 
the manners of tins colony, and this is, that the 
moil charming inftance of the candour of the 
primitive ages is revived here When a young 
woman forms an attachment, fhe foon makes a 
fair avowal of tile delightful impfeflion Love, 
file fays, is a natural paflion, which is to make the 
pleafure of her life, and indemnify her for the 
dangers of being a mother. The man who has 
had the happinels to fecure her affeftions, is pub 
Jicly favoured, if his fentrments correfpond with 
ihofe which he has infptrcd In thefe facred and 
voluntary ties, which have not been formed by 
motives of ambition, avarice, or vanity, confi- 
dence and tendernefs are united , and thefe two 
fentiments in fimple, calm, and Heady minds, pro- 
duce an union which is very feldom affedled by 
any feriesof years arof events 

The colony, which has no more than feven 
hundred regular troops for it’s defence, computes 
among it’s inhabitants fifteen thoufand Euro 
peans, Dutch, Germans, and French, the fourth 
part of which is able to bear arms This number 
would have been mcreafed, if fome fatal preju 
dices of religion had not dilcouraged a multitude- 
of unfortunate perfons, who were di/pofcd to go 
m fearch of eafe and plenty in thefe happy ch 
mates It is not to be conceived, that a republic 
which has admitted with fo much fuccefsall kinds 

of 
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bf 'religious worfhip'into it*s provinces, Tnotikl COOK 
ha\c fvnTcrcd a company, formed within it’s own 
dominions, to convey this odious fpirtt of intole- 
ration acrofs the Teas. If the government ever has 
the refolution to fupprefs an abufe fo contrary to 
it’s own principles, the colony will be peopled in 
proportion to the means of fubfiftencc it affords j 
and in that cafe,' the yoke of flavery may beabo- 
hfhed without inconvenience, which, though it be 
kfs oppteflivc here than any where elfc, vs ftill a 
degradation of the human fpccics. 

* The (laves are forty or fifty thoufand in num- 
ber. .Some of them have been purchafed-onlhc 
coafl of Africa or at Madagafcar, others* come 
from the Malays illands. Thty have the dame 
food . as their inafters, and are employed in the 
fame labours. Of all the European fettlcmenttv 
made in other parts of the world, this is perhaps 
the only one, where the white men have condc- 
feended to (hare with tlm negroes the happy, 
noble, and virtuous occupations of peaceful agri- 
culture. ' 

lr the Hottentots could have adopted tins kind 
of tatte, it' would have been a very advantageous 
circumttance to the colony: but the fmall herds of 
thefe Africans that had remained 1 within the 
boundaries of the Dutch fettleincnts, w ere all de- 
ftroyed in the year 1713 by an epidemic difeafe. 

There were but very few families who cfcaped the 
dreadful efFefts of this contagious dittemper, and* 
thefe areoffome ufcfor the keeping of the flocks, 
and for domeftic fcrviccs. The more powerful 
clans, , which dwelt on the borders of the rivers, 
in the neighbourhood of the foreflt, or on lands 
.abounding with paftufe, having^ been obliged fuc- 
ccCively to abandon the tombs and dwellings of 
their anceftors, have all removed at a-dittance 

from 
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B o o nfrora the frontiers of (heir optrreffors. The irt-' 
juflice they have experienced has contributed, 
greatly to inercafe the averfion (hey had for ‘our 
labours. Thefe favages find an incxprefUble 
charm in the indolent and independent life they 
lead in their deferts. Nothing can wean them 
from it. One ol their children was taken from 
the cradle* and inUrufted in our manners and re- 
ligion ; he was fent to India, and ufcfully employ** 
cd in trade. Happening, by accident, to revifit 
liis country, lie went to fee his relations in theirhut. 
He was flruck with the Angularity that appeared 
there, he clothed himfclf with a flieep-lkin, and 
went to the fort ta carry back his European iMefs. 

I am come, faid he to the governor, to renounce for' 
ever the mode of life y ole have taught me to embrace. 

/ owl refolved to follow, till death, the mantlets and 
religion of my anccjlors - At a token of my affeftion, 
l will keep the collar and (word you have given me : ‘ 
all the rcjlyou will permit me to leave behind. He 
did not wait for an nnfwcr,but ran away, and was. 
never hoard of after. 

Though the character 1 of the Hottentots be not 
fuch as the avarice of the Dutch could wifli, yet 
the Company • derive folid advantages from this 
colony. Indeed, the tenth part of the corn and 
wine, together with- their enftome and other du- 
ties, doe» not bring them in more than threfc hun- ' 
dred thoufand livres*. They do not gain more 
than one hundred thoufand -j by their wOollerfand 
linen cloth9, their hardware, their coal*, and 
other inconfiderable articles they fell there. The 
expen ces 'ncceflarily attending fo large a fettle- 
ment, added' to tliofe which corruption has intro- 
duced, take up more than all thofe profits united. 
Accordingly, it’s utility arifes. frotn another caufe. 

* is.Soot. ' ij-, 4d. 
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The Putch fhips that fail to and from IndiaBooK 
find a fefc afylum at the Cape j a delightful, ferene, , ^ 

and temperate fhy ; and learn ever y thing of im- 
pottanec that happen* in both hemifphcres. Here 
they taVein butter, eheefc, meal, wine, large quan- 
tities of pickled vegetables for their Afiatic fettle- 
meat?, and for Come time pad even two or three 
cargoes of com for Europe. Thcfe conveniences 
and rcfourqcs would Hill be augmented, if the 
company would at. length by afide thofe fatal pre- 
judices, with, which it has always been milled. 

’TiEt our days, the productions oE the Cape 
have borne fo low a price, that the planters were 
not able to clothe thcmfelvqs, nor to provide 
thenjfelves with any of thofe neceflarics; which 
their foil, did not fupply. This depreciation of 
the provifions arofc from, the qolonifts being for- 
bidden to fell them, to foreign navigators, whom 
the convenience of their Equation, the neceflhies, 
of war, or other reafous, might attra& to thcic 
pons. But a fpirk of jealoufy in trade, which is 
one of the created evils that can bcf.il mankind, 
bad given rue to this barbarous prohibition. The 
defign cf this odious fyftqm was to inlpire otbec 
commercial nations .with ndifguft for India. There 
was no reheftp be expc&cd but from. government; 
and the qdmmiftiatian, in order not to depart 
from it’s, plan, always rated them at an cxcefiive 
price. Even iince, the. experience of a whole 
century has occaHoncd. thefe chimerical views to 
be rehnquiflied, and that, the hope of keeping 
other people away from Afta, has. been given up, 
the inhabitants of the Cape have not. been allow- 
ed a free trade vviih relp c# to all their proviJiojis. 

Tulbagh, indeed, and feme other enlightened, 
governors, have. given way upon this. point, which, 
has contributed tp make tbs cxrcumftanccs of the 

pcopld 
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boo Kpeople fomeuhat eafier but it has always been 
~ _ ** neccfiary either to bribe the mother-country into 
compliance with thefe permiftions, or to keep 
them a fecrer. Will the company ( then never be 
convinced, that the riches of the colonifls will 
fome time or other become their own ? If they 
fhould adopt the ideas I have ventured to fuggeft 
to them, they will imitate the fpirit of their found- 
ers, who did nothing by chance; and, who did 
not wait for the happy events we have been men- 
tioning, to turn their attention towards the find- 
ing out of a place fit to ferve as the center of their 
power. For th’n purpofe theyjiad call their eyes 
upon Java as early as the year 1 6og. , m 

TWmi- This iQand, which may be about two hundred 
Dtftthm* l ca S ucs in length, and thirty or forty in breadth, 
tbeiAmd appeared to have been conquered by the Mala) s 
«r Java. a difiant period. A v cry fuperflitious fpecies of 

Mohammedtfm confiituted the prevailing worfhip. 
Some idolaters were ftill remaining in the interior 
parts ol the country ; and thefe were* the only in- 
habitants of Java that were not arrived at^ the laft 
ftage of depravity. The ifland,' which was for- 
merly unde- the dominion of a fingic monarch, 
was at that time divided among feveral fovcrcigiis, 
who were perpetually at war with each other. T befc 
eternal diiTentions, while they kept up a military 
fpirit among the people, occafioncd a total ncglcft 
of manners. Trom their enmity to fir angers, and 
want of confidence among themfclvcs, it was 
evident that no nation coula have ever been more 
flrongly imprefled with the femiment of hatred. 
Here men were wolves to each other, and feemed 
to unite hi loctety more for the fake of committing 
mutual injuries, than of affording mutual affill- 
ancc. A Javancfc never accoffcd his brother 
without having a poniard in his hand; ever watch- 
ful 
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ful to prevent, or ready to perpetrate fome aft of b 0 0 K 
violence. 'The nobles had a great number of 
Haves, cither bought, taken in war, or detained 
for debt, whom they treated with the utmoft in-- 
humanity. Thefc flaves were employed ih culti- 
vating the lands, and performing all kinds of hard 
labour j while the Javanefe was amufing himfelf 
with chewing betel, fmoaking opium, palling his, 
life with his concubines, fighting or flecping. , 

Thefe people, pofieffed a confiderable lharc of un- 
dcrllandtng, but retained few traces of any prin- 
ciples of morality. They bad not fo much the 
chara&er of an unenlightened, as of a degenerated 
nation: in a word, they .were afet of men, who, 
from a regular form ot’ government, had fallen 
into a kind of anarchy ; and gave themfelves up* 

"without refiraint, to the_ impetuous emotions 
which nature excites in thefc climates^ 

_ This depraved chara&er of the inhabitants did 
not alter the 'views of the Dutch with refpecl to 
Java. Their company might," indeed, be thwart- 
ed by the Englifh, who’ were then in poffefiion of 
a part of the trade of this ifland. But this ob- 
flacle tvas foon removed. The weaknefs of James 
the Firft, and the corruption of his council, had 
fo damped the (pints ol thefe haughty Britons, 
that they fuffered thcmfelves to be ‘fupplamed, 
without making thofe efforts that might have been 
expend from their bravery. The natives of the 
country, deprived of tins fupport, were forced 
to fubmit ; hut it required time, addrefs, and po- 
licy, to complete the conqucft of .them. 

. lr had been one of’thc fundamental maxims of 
the Portuguese, to perfuade" tbofc princes they, 
wanted 10 enrage or retain* in a Time of depend- 
ence, to fend their children to 6oa to be edu- 
cated at the cxpnicr of the court of Liibcn, and 
* .Yol. I. U * initiated 
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boo K initiated early into it's manners and principled. 
t _ Bitt this, which was in itfclf a good project, was 
* fpoiled by the conquerors, who admitted thefe 
young people to a participation of the mod cri- 
minal plcafurcs, and the moll fhameful feenes of 
debauchery. The confcqucnce was, that when 
thefe Indians arrived at the age of maturity, they 
could not help detefling, or, at lead, defpifing 
fuch abandoned indruftors. The Dutch adopted 
the fame plan, and improved upon it. They en- 
deavoured to convince their pupils of the weak- 
nefs, incondancy, and treachery of their fubjc&s ; 
and dill more of the power, wifdom, and good 
faith of the company. By this method they 
ftrengthened their ufurpations : but we are obliged 
to acknowledge, that befide thefe means, the Dutch 
had rccourfc to others which were treacherous 
and cruel. 

The government of the illand, which was 
founded entirely on the feudal laws, feemed cal- 
culated to promote difeord. Fathers and fons 
turned their arms againd each other. They fup- 
ported the preten fions of the weak againd the 
powerful, and of the powerful againft the weak, 
rfs they faw occafion. Sometimes 'they took the 
monarch’s parr, and fometimes that of his vafials. 
If anyperfon attended the throne, who was likely 
to become formidable by his talents, they raifed 
up rivals to oppofe him. Thofc who were not to 
be feduced by gold or promifes, were fubdued by 
tear. TLvery day was productive of forne revo- 
lution which was always begun by the intrigues* 
of the tyrants, and always ended to their advan* 
‘sns&m tA ‘Art vw&ft. 
important pods in the inland parts of the coun- 
try ; and of tlic forts that were built upon the 
coads. 

This 
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This plan of ufurpation was but Juft ready toB o o K 
be carried into execution, when a governor was 
appointed at Java, who bad a palace and guards,'" 
and appeared m great pomp. The company 
thought proper to depart from the principles of 
ceconomy they had hitherto adopted; fromaper- 
fuafion that the Portuguefe had derived a great 
advantage from K the brilliant court kept by the 
Viceroy of Goa : that the people of the Eaft were 
to be dazzled in order to be the more eafily fub- 
dued : and that it was neceflary to {trike the ima- 
gination and the eyes of the Indians, who are 
guided more by their fenfes' than the inhabitants 
of our climates. * 

The Dutch had another reafonfor afiummg an 
tur of dignity. They had been reprefented in Afia 
ns pirates, without a country, 'without laws, and 
without a ruler. To fifcncc thefe -calumnies, 
they endeavoured to prevail with feverat • dates 
adjoining to Java to fend ambafladors to prince 
Maurice of the houfe of Orange. 

- The execution of this project _ procured them a 
double advantage, as at the fame time that it in- 
-cteafed their xcmfequeacc with the Mem na- 
tions, it alfo flattered the -ambition of the Stadt- 
h older, whole protection was neceffary to be ob- 
tained, for reafons which wearegoin^ to explain. 

When the company obtained their cxciufive 
privilege,’' the Straits of Magellan,- which could 
have no connexion with the Eaft Indies, were 
improperly enough included in the grant. Ifaac 
Lemaire, one of thoft rich and enterprifing mer- 
chants, who ought every where to be confidered 
as the benefactors of their country, formed the 
project of penetrating into the South Sea by the 
ion them coafts ; fmee he was precluded b> the 
only track that was known at that time, From go- 
•' Da mg 
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King there. In the year 16*5, he fitted out two' 
(hips which palled a Arab, finer called by his' 
name, running between Cape Horn and Staten 
Ifland ; and were driven by accident to the coaft of 
Java, where they were condemned, and the crctv 
lent prifoners to Europe. 1 

This tyrannical proceeding gave offence to the 
people, already prejudiced ngainA an cxclufivc 
commerce. It was thought abfurd, that in (lead 
of giving thofc who attempted difeoverics the en- 
couragement they deferved, a date purely com- 
mercial fhould forge fliackles to confine their in- 
duflry. The monopoly, which the avarice of in- 
dividuals had endured with Impatience, became 
.more odious, when 'the company Arctched the 
conccffions that had been made them beyond their 
‘due bounds- It was found, that as their pride 
,and influence incrcafed with their power, the in- 
tereft of the nation would at length be facrificcd 
to the imereti, or even to the caprice of this for. 
midablc body. It is probable, that they mud 
have funk under the public refentment; and that 
* their charter, which was near expiring, would not 
have been renewed, if they had not been fupport- 
cd by prince Maurice, favoured by the States- 
, General, and encouraged to brave the; Aorm by 
the Arength they derived from their fcttlement at 
Java. 1 , 

j Though the 'tranquillity of this ifland' may 
have been diAutbed T by r various commotions, fe- 
, veral wars, and fome confpiracies, it continues to 
be as much in fubje&ion to the Dutch as they wifh 
4 it to be. - . ‘ v 

Bantam comprehends the weflern part. One 
of it’s fovereigns having rcftgnedthc crown to his 
fon, was reffored to the throne in 1680 by the na- 
tural rcAlcffncfs of his temper, the bad conduct of 
1 J his 
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his fuccefior^ and a" powerful faction. His party 
was on the point of prevailing, when the young 
monarch, befieged in his capital by an army of 
thirty thoufand men, without any adherents, ex- 
cept the companions of his debaucheries, -implored 
the prote&ion of the Dutch. - They flew to his 
■afliflance, beat his enemies, delivered him from 
his rival, and re-cftabhfhed his authority. Though 
the expedition was Tpeedy, Ihort, and rapid, and 
consequently could not be expenfive; it was coni 
trived to make the charges of the war amount to 
a prodigious fum. ' The fituation of things would 
not admit of a ferutiny into the fum demanded 
For fo great a fervice, and ‘the exhaufled flatc 
of the finances made it impoHiblc to difeharge it. 
In' this dilemma this weak prince determined to 
entail flavery on himfelf and his defeerdants, by 
granting to his deliverers the exclufivc trade of 
his dominions. 4 ^ 

1 Tun company maintain this great privilege 
'with three hundred and fixty-eight men, who are 
Rationed In two bad forts, one of which ferves as 
a habitation for the governor, and the other as a 
palace for the king. The expcnccs of this fcttlc- 
ment amount to no more than 1 1 0,000 h\ res ** 
which arc regained upon the mcrchandife fold 
there. Their clear profits ronfift of what they 
gain upon three millions weight of pepper, whicli 
the)’ oblige the inhabitants to fell at twenty-eight 
livres, three fols f a hundred. 

' * Turst profits arc inconfiderablc in^cotnparifon 
of what the company receives from Chcribon', 
winch it fubdued without any ctVorts, without in- 
trigues, and without expcncc. The Dutch were 
fear ce fettled at Ja>a, when the fuhanof this nir- 
row but very fertile fiatc put himfelf undcr' thcir 

. » 4,jSj!. 6*. 8d. - • + it. jt. jd. taJfp * *- 

1 1 • 1 » protcc- 
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B 00 Kprotcftion, to avoid fubmitting to a neighbouring 
pr, nee more powerful than hhnfelf. He fells them 
pnmially three millions, three hundred thoufand 
pounds weight of rice at twenty-live livres, twelve 
fols per, thoufand ; a million weight of fugar, the 
pneft of which cods fifteen livres, fix fols, emht de- 
picrs f a hundred j one million, two hundred thou- 
fand pounds of coffee, at four fols, four dealers j a 
pound i one hundred quintals of pepper, at five fols, 
.twodcniers§ apoundj thirty thoufandpoundsweight 

of cotton, the fined of which cods only one Jivrc, 
pleven fols, fourdeniers |] a pound; and fix hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of areca, at thirteen livres, 
four fols, ‘the hundred. Although the fixing of 
thefe prices at fo low a rate be a manifed ,impofi- 
tton -upon the weaknefs pf the inhabitants, the 
people of Cheribon, who are the mod gentle and 
civilized of any sin the illand, have never been 
provoked .by this injudice to take up arms. . A 
hundred Europeans are fufficicnt to keep them in 
fubjcetion. The expences of this fcttlemcnt 
amount to no more than 45,100 dvres-ffr which 
an^gamed.upon the linens imported there. - 

em pire of Mataram,. which formerly ex- 
1 5 over tbc whole ifiand, and at prefent takes 

- e firoated part of it, was the, lad thati was \ 
V . ' 0 fuhjcftion. Often vanqullhed, .and 
Er?’"' 1 "!’ ’* «ntinued it’s druggies 
foverelEwi' nC 7’/- h ' n th '- r °" and brother of a 
In " J ,n T 4 ’ d ' r P ut 'd the fnccef- 

. 3;^r n was divided, between the, two 
■ fcvo dU Of r hc ”t° was infilled to the, crown 
th« he m In C r“ 0n f b:ld fo vir,b 'y *b= advantage, 

. - , b foon have got the fupreme power 

5 5 t 

** -H- ..t„i„. Abm ' l! - <>•"• £ “. 

} entirely 
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Entirely Into his hands, if the Diitch had not dt-BOOX 
clared in favour of his rival. The party cfpoufed 
by thefe republicans ar length prevailed, after a 
feries of contdls, more aftive, frequent, well- 
condu&cd, and obftinate, than could havebeen 
expe&ed. The young prince, whom they wanted 
to deprive of his fucceflion to the king his father, 
difplaycd fo much intrepidity, prudence and firm- 
nefs, that he would have triumphed over his ene- 
mies, had it not been for the advantage they 
derived from their magazines, forts, and fhips. 

His unclc'ufurped his thrbnij butihewed himfclf 
unworthy to fill it. ^ , 

Whpn the company reflored him to the crown, 
they dictated laws td nifn, They chofe the place 
where his court was to be fixed, and fecurcd his 
attachment by a citadel in which a guard was 
maintained, with no other apparent view than to 
proteft the prince. After all thefe precautions, 
they employed every artifice to lull his attention 
by pleafurcs, to gratify his avarice by prefents, 

1 and td flatter his vanity by pompous cmbaffics. 

Prom this period, the prince and his fucceflors, 

■who were educated fuitably to the part they were 
to a£t, were nothing more than the dcfpicablc 
tools of the defpotifin of the company. All that 
is needfary for the fupport of this power, is three 
hundred horfc and four hundred foot foldicrs, 
whofe maintenance, including the pay of the 
agents, coftt them 835,000 hvres •» 

The Company are amply indemnified for this 
exptnee by the advantages it fccurcs to them. The 
liarbours of this flate afford docks for the con- 
ftru&ion of all the fmall vcffcls and floops em- 
ployed in the Company’s fcrvicc. They arc fop- 
plied from hence with all the timber that it wanted 

* 34.79 4* ' 

t m 
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15 p O k in their fcicnt Indian fcttlcmcnts, and in part of 
t ** their foreign colonies Here too thev load their 
v ’ \tfcls with the preclusions winch the kingdom 
u obliged to furndh them , confiding of fifteen 
millions weight of nee, at feventeen Hires, twelve 
fols * the thoitfind } ns mueh fait n« they require, 
nt ten lures, ftten fols, ten demers f a thoulandj 
a hundred thoufand pounds of pepper, at twauv- 
one hvrds, two fols, four demers J a hundred} 
nil the indigo that is -colleXeil, lit tl/rcc lures', 
two fols § a pound , tailing, for the ufe of their 
fhips, nr twcnt)-cight hvres, three fols, twode- 
rners 1| the thoufand , cotton )arn, from thirteen 
fols, to one hvfe thirteen fols^ a pound, accord- 
ing lo it’s quality, and the final! quantity of car- 
damom that is produced there, at a fimmeluj price. 

The Compao) , for' a longtime, difdamed to 
have an) connexions with Balambunn, fituated 
a- the eaftern point of the ifland There certainly 
appeared nothing that could lend theili to ^ think, 
ot reaping any advantage from this diftrift f But 
whatever motive the Dutch may have had for it, 
they have latclv attacked tins country After a 
fencs ot obdurate engagements, and various fucf 
cefs, for the. fpace of two years, the Furopcan 
arms have at leugth prevailed, in 1768 lhe 
Indian prince, conquered and taken prifoncr, has 
ended his dn)s m the callle of Batavia , nnd his 
family have been embarked for the Cape of Good 
Hope , w here they will terminate n wretched extft- 
cnce in Robben, or Penguin ifland 

’We. know not what ufe the conquerors havfc 
made -of their conqucft Neither do we know 
■\vhat advantage they will denvfe front having de- 
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throned the king of Madura, a fertile ifland ad-B O o K 
'joining to Mataram,' in order to place- his fon 
there a* governor. What we are Unfortunately 
well* acquainted with, is, that independent of the 
tyrannic fwav of the Company, all the-pcople of 
-java labour under a ftiU .more odious kind of 
opprefiion from their^ agents. Thefe greedy and 
dilhoneft rn6n,‘ "commonly make life' of falfe 
weights and meafurcs, in order -to procured 
larger quantity of goods, or pro’vifions, from the 
people that are to" furnifti them. This fraud, 
praftifed for their own private advantage, has 
not hitherto been puniihed ; and there is no rca- 
fon 'to hope that it ever will be. " * ’ * * 

- Tor the reft, the Dutch having abated the tur- 
bulcncy 'of the Javaiicfe, by*; gradually under- 
mining the laws that maintained it ; and fatisfied 
-with having forced them to give fome attention 
to agriculture*' and with having fccured to them- 
felves a commerce pcr r e*ftly cxclofive, have not 
attempted to acquire any property in the ifland. 

'Their territory extends no further than the fmall 
kingdom of Jacatra. The ravages committed 
when this ffate was conquered, and the tyranny 
that followed that conqucft, had turned it into a 
defert. It remained uncultivated and inactive. 

The Dutch, thofc of them in particular who 
go to India to feek their fortunes were little qua- 
lified to recover this excellent foil from it’s ex- 
haufted ftate. It was fcvcral times propofed to 
have recourfc to the Germans ; and by the tit* 
couragemem of fome advances, and fome gra- 
tuities, to exefeife their indi*ftry in a manner the 
mod advantageous to the Company. What thefe 
laborious people would have done in the fields, 
the fdk m- , nuijflurcrs from China, and the Incn- 
\vcavcrs from Coromandel might lure executed 
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I o o Kih theworklhops, for the improvement of manc- 
faflures. As thefe ofcful projects did not favour 
^” v ^' , any private views, they continued to be nothing 
hlore than proje&s. At length the governors* 
‘general Tmhoff and Model, /truck with a fccne 
of fuch great difordcr, endeavoured to find out a 
remedy. 

- •'With this view they fold to the Chinefe and 
the Europeans, at a fmall price, the lands which 
the government had acquired by oppreflive means. 
This management has not produced all the good 
that was expected from it. The new proprietors 
'have devoted mod part of their land to the feed- 
ing of Iheep and cattle, for which they have ah 
eafy, free, and advantageous market. Their 'in- 
dustry would have been engaged in more im- 
portant objefts, had not the Company required, 
that all the produ&ions Ihould be ceded to th6m 
at the fame price as in the red of the ifiand. The 
mother-country has redrained the cultivations to 
ten tboufand pounds weight of indigo, twenty-five 
thoufarid pounds of cotton, one hundred-and fifty, 
thoufand pounds of pepper, « ten millions Weight 
-of fugar, and fome other trifling articles. 

ThlSe commodities, as well as all thofe that 
are. produced in Java, are ! carried- to Batavia, 
which is built on the ruins of the ancient capital 
of -Jacatra, in the fixth degree of fouthern 1 lati- 
tude. , 1 

A city which furnifhed fo confiderable a da- 
pie, mud have received many fucceflive embel- 
Jilhments. Nevcrthelefs, if we except one church 
recently built, there is no kind of elegance or 
-grandeur "in any ol the edifices. The public 
.buildings are in general heavy, and have neither 
beauty nor proportion. If the houfe? be conve- 
nient, and didributed in a manner fuitnblc to the 

nature 
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nature of the climate, the fronts of them are tooBOOK 
uniform, and built in a bad taftc. There is 110 . J1 ‘ ^ 
part of the -world where the facets are more vide, 
or more regularly cut. They afford the foot- 
paffengers, in every part of the town, a clean and 
iirm pavement to walk upon. Molt of them arc 
imerfc&ed with canals, bordered on each fide by 
(lately trees, which fpread a delightful (hade ; 
and thefe canals, which are all navigable, convey 
the provifions and mcrchandife to the magazines 
dcflined for their reception. Although the heat, 

, which fiiould naturally be exccflive at Batavia, 
be allayed by a \cry agreeable fez-breeze, which 
riles every day at ten o’clock, and continues till 
four; and although the nights be cooled by land- 
breezes, which die away at day-break; yet the 
air is extremely unvholefomc in this capital of 
the Dutch Ealt Indies, and becomes daily more 
fo. It it proved by regifters of mdifputablc au- 
thorny, that from the year 1714, to 1776, four- 
fcorc and feven thoufand Tailors and foldicrs have 
perilhed in the hofpital only. We mcc: with 
icarcc one among the inhabitants vhofe counte- 
nance bears the marks of rerfeG health. Die 
-features arc never animated uith lively colours. 

Beauty, which commands adoration lo much in 
ail other pans of the world, is here without mo- 
tion, and hfclcfs. Death is talked of vith as 
much indifference as m an army. It it be faid 
that a citizen who w av in good health cxifa no 
more, no furp-ifc is cxprclfcd a: fo o-dimry an 
event. Avarice fay s r o irorc than this : hi cufJ 
re n:tktr ,£ ; or clfr, / r u J rutle hit heirj pay r.e. 

We (hall ret b- furpni'rd at this defeat of the 
climate, if we confidcr, that for the convenience 
of nariga’ion, Hstavti has been Jixcd upon the 
borders of a lea, which ii the iin-51 uls of any in 
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R oo k the world ’iti the mtdll ofamarfhy phm which 
> — v — ' ls fr< -quemly overflowed , and along a great num 
Cr f, ‘ il of Signaled waters, oncred 

? ltn the filth or an tmmenfc city, and furrounded 
y great trees, at Inch impede tile free circulation 
0 thc ■ , ' r : “"tl preunt the difperfion of the lend 

aapours that anfelrom them 

r v t0 kfon thc danger, and loathfomc- 

nusot thefe infectious e halations, thc inhabit- 
nnts burn inceffantly aromttic woods, and rcfins, 
they intoxicate the, filches with feents, and fill 
their apartments with numberlefs flowe-s, moil: 
or which arc unknown m our climates Elen 
tnc bed chambers are perfumed, with the moll 
delicate and purell eflem.es Thefe pfecautlons 
arc ufed evenjn the country places, where all the 
Reids and all the gardens, are furrounded with 
■tagnant, and urtwholcfome waters , and yet they 
nrc not fuflicient to preferve, much left to reflore 
health Accordingly, rich people base houlcs 
built upon Very high mountains, which terminate 
the plain, where they go feveral times In the-ycar 
to breathe a frelh and falutary air No tv. nil- 
an mg the \olcanos that are feen coaflatltly 
. i °\ r, H ® n the tops of thefe mountains, and 
“dcafton frequent earthquakes, the fick 
perlons foon recoier their llrength, but lofe It 
again on their return to Batavia 1 

th ' 5 ’ "-a population ,n th,5 
and fi, tv I"''? BeMe the hundred 

Tvl Si” ? fla ' es ’ difperfed os er an exten. 
■ntfunon ohu’fl ? 1 ' '° “S^flture, or labour- 
raf mare ^ orname '' t . there are fci e- 

Sell™ftrtS 0) h h n r thc '°' Vn ltfdf > and “> 

cut men moil nr h '!f ""T c ° rl S lnall ) r independ- 
r * mo 1 of whom have been earned oft 

f0rCe ° r a ™ h «> from the Moluccas, from 
Celebes, 
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and fuperintend all the manufactures# Although 
they arc fo publicly, and fo cxtenfively ’ufeful, 
they arc Rill lubjccled to a heavy poll-tax, and 
to' other tributes Mil mote humiliating. A fag 
fixed upon an eminence is the fignal that gives 
them notice every month'of the obligations they 
have to fulfil. If they ricglcft any one of them, 
a confiderablc fine is the lead of the penalties in- 
fltClcd upon them. * M , 

Ther e may be about ten thoufand white men 
in the city. Tour thoufand of'thefe, who arc 
born in India, have degenerated to an m conceiv- 
able degree.' This degradation is chiefly to be 
attributed to the cuffom generally received, of 
leaving the care of their education to fldve$. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of 
infefts, more Ioathfome than dangerous, with 
which the country is covered, moft of thefe white 
meh lead a delicious life, at leaft in appearance. 
PIcafurcs of all kinds fucceed each other, with a v 
degree oF rapidity which it is not eafyto follow.^ 
Bcfide what can be furnifhed toyvards gratifying 
the delicacy of the palate, 'from a Toil abounding 
in productions of it*s own, or which art has natu- 
ralized, the tables arc alfo profafely fpread with j 
every thing, "moft fcarce, and exquifite, ‘that 
Europe 1 and 'Afia can fupply. The moft’ colUy 
wines arc prodigally lavilhed. 'Even the waters ' 
of the iflandi which are reckoned, not wit hod t “ l * 
Teafon, unwholcfome and difagreeable, are rc- f 
placed by the Seltzer waters, brought at "a conti-* 
dcrablc cxpencc, from the furtheft part" of Gcr-' 
many. £ n't 

A spirit of diffipation fo univerfally, prevail- 
ing, among a people who in other parts of the ^ 
world arc found fo frugal, and laborious, fee ms r 
to 1 announce a boundlefs degree of corruption ; 

yet. 
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COOK* We find,} however, fomc traces of the chnrac- 
ter of the Dutch in -the country places. It is 
"’ v ~^ impoflible to fee any thing more agreeable than 
the environs of Batavias They are covered with, 
, neat, and agreeable villas j with kitchen gardens 
filled with vegetables, -much fuperidr to thore<of 
our climates; with orchards, the various fruits of 
M’h'ch have an exquifite flavour ; with groves that 
yield an agreeable {hade ; and with gardens finely • 
ornamented, -and even with taflc. It is* the 
fafluon to re fide there conftantly j and the people 
in office fcarce ever go to thereby, uniefs to 
tranfaft public bufinefs. 

The roads leading to thefe delightful retreats 
are wide, fmooth, ealy, and bordered with trees, 
planted in -a ftraight line, and cut with regu- 
larity. » f - i < ' 

Batavia is fituated at the bottom of a deep, 
bay, containing fcveral iflands of a middling fizc, 
which break the impetuofity of the fea.-. It is *. 
properly fpeaking, a road ; but is as fafe a, re- 
neat from all winds, and in all feafons, as the 
belt harbour. ->The fliips which come-in and go 
out from hence, receive part of their cargoes, 
and get rhe neceflfary repairs at the fmall ifland 
of*Ofnuft, which is only at two leagues diftance, 
und where docks and magazines are formed.. 
Sixty ) ears ago, thefe vefiTels came up the river, 
which empties itfelf into the fea, after having 
fertilized the lands, and refreflved the city. It is 
no longer acceffible to any thing but boats, fince 
>3. bank of mud has been formed , at it’s mouth, 
which becomes eyeoj da.'j w/ar.* itfStsi k h/a %&- 
°' er * > T his ii faid to be the confequencc of the 
pradicc adopted by alt rich men, of turning the 
current of the river, in order, that they may fur- 
round their countr) houfes with water. 'Whatever 

may 
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maybe the caufc of this misfortune, it is-necef-B OOK 
fary to employ the mo ft effectual means to re- . » 

medy.it. The importance of Batavia, renders it 
well worth while to pay a ferious attention to 
every tiling that may contribute to the improve- 
ment and utility of. it’s road ; for it is the rnoft 
confiderable place in India. 

All. the vcffels fent out by the Company from 
Europe to Afia touch /at Bataua; except thofc 
which go direftly to Ceylon, to Bengal, and to 
China. • .They are laden in return, with the pro-' 
duQions and merchandire fupplicd by Java j and 
with ail thofe that have bcen'brought there from 
, the different factories and markets, fcattered 
throughout thefe rich coafls, or over thefc im- 
menfe fcas. The Dutch, fcttlements in the Eaft, 
are places, -which, on account of their fituation, 
their provifions, and their wants, keep up the moll 
brilk and conftant intercourfe with Batavia. Bc- 
fide the Chips fent by government, there arc many 
private vcffels that arrive there. But thefe mufl 
be furnilhed with pate-ports. Any of them that 
Ihould neglcS this precaution, which was con- 
trived to prevent 'fraudulent trade, would be 
feized by the floops that are continually cruifing 
in the latitudes. When they arrive aj the place 
of their deftination, thcydclhcrto the Company 
thofc articles of 'lading which it has referred the 
cxclufive trade of to itfelf, and difpofc of the reft 
to whom they choofe. The flav e-trade conflitutes 
one of the principal blanches cf the free com- 
merce; it confifls annually of fix tkoufand cf 
■ both fexes. It is from this bafe and wretched fet 
of women, that the Chincfe ebufe their wires, 
whom they are not permitted to bring along with 
them, nor to fend for from their country. 

Vol. I. X To 
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book To thefe articles of importation maybe added, 
thofc brought by a dozen of Chinefc junks, front 
v ~"~ , Emoy, Liinpo, and Canton; with about two 
thou find Chutefe on board, who come every year 
to Java, in hopes of acquiring riches. The tea, 
the china, the raw filks, and the filk fluffs and 
cottons they bring there, may amount to three 
millions of livrcs *. Tin and pepper are given 
them in exchange, but clandefUnely, becaufe' 
private perfons are prohibited from trading in 
thefe articles. They alfo receive tripant, gather- 
ed on the borders ol the fea at the Moluccas ; as 
bkewift: (harks fins, and flags pizzlcs : the virtues 
of which, whether real or imaginary, are unknown . 
in our countries. Another article they get in ex- 
change is, thofc birds nefls fo much celebrated 
all over the Eaft, which are found in fev eral places, 
and chiefly on the coafts of Cochin-China. Thefe 
nefls are of an oval fliape, an inch high, three 
inches round, and weigh half an ounce- They 
are formed by a fpecies of the fwallow ? it*s head, 
bread, and wings are of a fine blue, and it’s bo- 
dy milk white. Thefe birds make their nefls. of 
the fpawn of fifh, or of a glutinous froth which 
the agitation of the fea leaves upon the rocks, to 
which they^ire fattened at the bottom and on the 
fide. The tafte of them is naturally inflpid ; but 
as they are thought to increafe the paflion for wo- 
men, which prevails umvcrfaily in thefe regions, 
art has endeavoured, and perhaps, with fuccefs, 
to render them agreeable to the palate by varie- 
ties of feafoning. 

Beside thefe produflions, the Chinrfe at Ba- 
tavia receive alfo fome ready money. This fum 
is always increafed by the remittances which their 
fellow-citizens, fettled at Java, fend to the, fami- 

- - *• 135,000!. 

* lies 
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lies they have a regard for, and by the wealth, B 0 0 K. 
itilt more confiderablc, which fooncr or later is , _r'_^ 
hmafiod by thofe, who, fatisfied with the fortune 
they have made, return to their own country, of 
which they fcldom lofe fight. 

- The Spaniards from the Philippine ifiands alfo' 
frequent Batavia. Formerly they bought linens 
there. .They take nothing at prefent from thence 
but cinnamon for their home confumption, and 
for the purpofe of fupplying part of Mexico. 

They pay for this important article vlitU gold, 
which, is. one of the productions of thefe fame 
ifiands, and with the cochineal and pialtrcs 
brought from Acapulco. 

The French fcldom go to Batavia in peace, 
time; although the want of fubfiftence has often 
induced them to go there in the courfc of the two 
laft wars. They will be feen there lefs frequently,* “ 
when the ifle of France and Madagafcar fhall 
have been put into a condition to fupply their 
fleets and armies. 

Some of the Englifh veflels, which godirecliy 
from Europe to China, call anchor in this road, 
in order to fell hardware, arms, wines, oik, and 
other lefs important articles, which all of them 
belong to the (hip's crews. Formerly, the Eng- 
hlh, who arc employed in trading from one part 
of India to another, were alfo fometimes feen to 
arrive there. The number of thefe is increafed, 
fmcc their equipments have been multiplied ; and 
their trade is become more confiderable. The 
articles they fell arc trifling, but the purchafes 
they make are confiderablc. Their Jading con- 
fids chiefly of large quantities of arrack, an ex- 
quifite kind of liquor, made with rice, melaflcs^ 
and cocoa tree wine, which after being fermented 
together, arc didilled. 

X 2 All 
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. The power of nomination to thefe offices isBOoK 
\cfted in the dire&ion at home. They are open 
to alt who have money, and to all who are related 
to, or protected by the governor-general. > Upon 
his death, the dire&or, and the judges, provifi- 
onally appoint a fucceffor, who feldom Fads to be 
confirmed in his appointment* If he were not, 
be would no more be admitted into the council J 
but would enjoy alt the honours attached to the 
poft he had filled dfiring a temporary vacancy. 

»^Thc governor-general reports to the council 
the fiate of affairs in the ifland of Java : and each 
judge, that of tKe province intruded to his care. 

The director has the infpe&ion of the cheft and 
magazines at Bata\ia, which fupply the reft of the 
fcttlements. All purchafcs and Tales arc directed 
by him. His fignature Is indifpenfably neccffary 
in sill commercial tranfa&ions. 

. v Though all points ought to be decided in the 
council by a majority of votes, }et the will of the 
governor-general is feldom contradicted. This 
influence is owen to the deference paid him by 
thofe members who are indebted to him for their 
elevation, and to the neceffity the others are under 
of courting his favour, in order that they may 
make their fortunes more rapidly. If on any 
occafion he (hould meet with an oppofition too 
repugnant to his views, he ftiould be at liberty to 
purfue his own mea fares, by taking the refponfi- 
oihty of them upon himfclf. 

The go\ emor-gencral, like all the reft of the 
officers, is appointed only for five jears, but ufual- 
ljr holds his place during life. ‘ There have for- 
merly been inftances of governors -general who 
have retired from bufinefs, to pafs their eta)* in 
tranquillity at Batavia; but the ill treatment cn> 
pericr.ced from their fucccffors, has, of hue ) cars 
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n o O K determined them to remain in their poll till dcalli. 
__ or 2 ' on S **me the) appeared in prtat Hate, but 
tins ptradc was latd afidc by the Governor gene* 
ral Imhofl, as ufclcfs and troublcfomc. Ihough 
alt orders of men nvij afpire to this dignity, none 
of the army, and but few of the gown, have been 
known to obtain it. It is at molt always filled by 
merchants, bccaufc the fpirit of the Company is 
ci ttrely commercial 1 hole who arc born in In 
dia hate felcom fufficimt addrefs or abilities to 
procure it The prefent prefident, however, has 
never been in Lurope 

1 he appointments of this principal olHeer arc 
but trifling , lie has no more than two thojfand 
two hundred lures* n month, and fubfiftcncc 
equal to Ins pay 1 he grcitcft part of his income 
arifcs from the liberty allowed him, of taking as 
much as he thinks proper from the magazines at the 
current price, and from that he aflumes the liberty 
of trading to any extent he judges convenient Ihe 
income or the judges islikewifc ver\ confiderable, 
though the Company allows them only four bun 
dred and forty lures f a month, and goods to the 
tune amount 


I he council meets but twice a w ccW *un!efs 
when fome extraordinary events require a more 
itritt attendance iliey appoint to all civil and 
military employ ments in India, except thofe of the 
writer and fcrjeant, which they thought might 
be left, without inconvenience, at the dtfpofal of 
t c gove-nors of the refpefttve fettlcments On 
his advancement to any port, every man is obliged. 

" ° 1 ? th * that he has neither promtfed, nor 
?,' e “ an y to obtain his employment This 
»" h,C x h 1S % 7 y anc,em > familiarizes people 
' ith falfe oaths, and proves no bar to corruption 
* 9*1 *3 4i + ,si 6 -Sd 


Whoever 
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Whoever confiders the number of abfurd and rl-B OOK 
diculous oaths ncceflary to be taken at prefent in^ 
inoft countries, on being admitted into any fociety ~ v a 
or profeflion whatever, 'will be lefs furprifed to 
find prevarication ftill prevailing, where perjury 
lias led the way. * " 1 

While good faith reigned upon the earth, a 
fimple promife was fufiicient to infurC confidence. 

Oaths owe their origin to perfidy. Man was not 
required to call upon the God that heard him to 
•ttitnefs his veratity, till he deferved no longer to - • 

be believed.- Magiflratcs and fovereigns, to what 
do your regulations tend ? You cither oblige the 
man of probity to lift up his hand, and call Hea- 
ven to witnefs, which with him is a rcquifition as 
injurious as it is ufelefs; or you compel an oath 
from the mouth of a reprobate. Of what value 
can the oath of fuch a man appear to you ? If the 
oath be contrary to his own fecurity, it is abfurd. 

If it be confonant with his intcrcft, it is fuperflu- 
ous. Docs it argue a knowledge of the human 
heart, to give the debtor his choice between his 
ruin and a falfhood; or the 1 criminal his option 
between death and perjury? The man, whom mo- 
tives 6T revenge, intcrcft, or wickednefs have de- 
termined to give a falfc teftimony, will he be de- 
terred by the fear of committing one crime more? 

Is he not apprized before he is brought up to the 
tribunal of juilice, that this formality will be re- 
quired of him? And has he not from the bottom 
of his heart defpifed it, before he complied with 
it ? Is it not a fpecies of impiety to introduce the 
name of God in our wretched difputes ? Is it not a 
lingular motle^ of making Heaven, as it were, 
an accomplice in the guilt, to fuffer that Heaven 
to be called upon, which has never contradicted, 
nor will ever contradiS the oath? IIow intrepid, 

there* 
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B oo K therefore, * mu fb not the falfe witneft become/ 
. when he has with impunity called down the divine 
vengeance upon his head, without the fear of be- 
ing convicted? Oaths feem to be fo much debafed 
and proftituted Jby their frequency, that falfe wit- 
nefles arc grown as common as robbers. • 

. .All connections of commerce, .not excepting 
thofc with the Cape of Good Mope, are made by 
the council, and the rcfult of them always falls 
tinder their cognizance. Even the fliips'that fail 
directly from Bengal and Ceylon, only carry to 
Europe the invoices of their cargoes. Their ac- 
compts, as well as all others, are fent to Batavia, 
where a general regifter is kept of all affairs. 

Thl council of India is not a feparnte body, 
nor is it independent/ .It aits in fubordination to 
the direction cflabliflicd in the United Provinces. 
/Though this be, in thc.ftriaea fenre of the word, 
a dircition, the care of difpofingof the mereban- 
dife twice a year, is divided between fix chambers 
concerned in this commerce. Their bufinefs is 
more or lets, according to the funds thati belong 
to them. • , 

' c ^. HE Sacral affembly, which lias the conduit 
bufinefs of the Company, is comp&fcd of 
the directors. of all the chambers. Amfterdam 
nominates- eight; Zealand, four; each of .the 
other j chambers, one; and the dtatc but one. 
Hence we fee that Araflerdam, .having half the 
number, of. v °ices, has only one to gain to 
enable it to turn the fcale.in a ]] the deliberations* 
where every qucftion is decided by a majority of - 
votes. 1 j j / 

i 1 his body, which is compofed of fcventccn 
perfons, meets twice or thrice a year, during fix 
years at> Amflerdam, and two at Middleburg. 
,The other chambers arc too inconfiderable to en- 
joy 
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joy this prerogative.- Some myfterrous: minded B o o K 
men, towards the middle of the lad century, Ima- 
gined, that profound fecrecy might infure greater 
fucccfs to their tranfa&ions ; and four, or five of 
the mod enlightened, or mod' powerful men 
among the deputies’ were accordingly chofen, and 
invtded with "authority to regulate all affairs of 
importance, without the confent of their col- 
leagues, -and without being obliged even ro afl: 
their opinion. « 

•'Notwithstanding the faults which iris eafy to 
perceive in thefe Angular inflitutions, the Com- 
pany rofe to a very brilliant date of profperity. 

Let us endeavour to invedigate the caufes of this 
political phenomenon, i i ' • 

* The early fuccefies of the Company were owen Caufes «r 
to their having the good fortune, in lefs than half 
a century,, to take, more than three hundred Por-oLpany. 
tuguefe*vcffcls ; fomc of which were bound for 
Europe, and others for the different fea-ports in 
India, andvvercJadenwiththefpoilsof^fia. This 
wealth, which the captors had the honedy to leave'- 
untouched, brought to the Company immenfc 
returns, or ferved to -procure them. , Thus the* 
fales bccahie^ery considerable, although the ex- 
ports were very moderate. 

The decline of the maritime power of the Por- 
tuguefc-, -encouraged the Butch to attack, the fet- 
tlements belonging^o that nation, and greatly 
facilitated tile conqued of them. The)’ found 
the forts flrongly built, defended by a numerous 
artillery, and provided with every thing that go- 
vernment and the rich individuals of a victorious 
nation might naturally be fuppofcd to have col- 
lected together for their protection. To form a 
juft idea of this advantage, we need only confider 
what it has cod other nations to obtain pcrraiffion 

to 
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B O o k. to fix in an advantageous fituation; to build houfes,' 
IL magazines, and forts ; and to procure all the con- 
v ’venicnccs ncceffary for their fecurity," or their 
, commerce. 

When the Company found themfelves in pof- " 
feflion of fo many rich and well eftablifhed frt- 
tlcments, they did not fuffer themfelves to be re- 
duced by a grafpingfpirit of ambition. They were 
dcfirous of extending their commerce, not their 
conquetts; and can lcarce be accufcd of anyafts 
of injuftice, except fuch as feemed neceflary to fe- 
cure their power. The Eall was no longer a feene 
ofbloodfticd, as it had been at the time, when the 
defire of dtttinguifliing themfelves by martial ex- 
ploits, and the rage of making profelytes, gave 
the Portuguefc a menacing air wherever they ap- 
peared in India. ' 

The Dutch feemed to have arrived rather to 
revenge, and refeue the natives of the Country, 
than to enflave them. They maintained no wars 
wiih them, but fuch as were necelTary to procure 
fettlemcnts upon their coafts, and to oblige them 
to enter into treaties of commerce. It is true, 
thefe people received no advantage from them, 
and were deprived of a great part of their liberty ; 
hut in other refpetts, their new matters, rather left 
barbarous than the conquerors they had difpoflef* 
fed, left the Indians at liberty to govern them- 
felves, and did not compel them to change their 
laws, their manners, or their religion. * 

By their manner of potting and dittributing 
their forces, they contrived to keep the people in 
awe, whom they had at firft conoliaurd. hy theSc 
behaviour. If we except Cochin and Malacca^ 
they had nothing upon the continent but faftorics 
and fmall forts. 'Ihe tflands of Java and Ceylon 
contained their treops and magazines : and Irom 

thence 
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thence their fhips maintained their authority, and BOOK 
protcSed their trade throughout India. <' , 

This commerce was become very confiderable, 
fmcc the deftructlon of the Portuguefe power had t 
thrown the fpice* trade into their hands. A!* 
though the chief confumprion of the fpices was in' 

Curope, the fortunate poflefibrs of this branch of 
commerce, did not fail to fell a confiderable part 
pf them in the Indies, though at a lower price. 

Thcv found an annual vent there, for ten thou- 
fand pounds weight of mace, one hundred tbou- 
fand pounds of nutmegs, one hundred and*fifiy 
thousand pounds of cloves, two hundred thou- 
fand pounds of cinnamon, and three or four mil- 
lions weight of pepper. Thefe, however, were 
in general fpices of an inferior quality, which 
would not have been fold in our countries. 

- The care of exporting and diftributing the 
fpices, affifled the Dutch in appropriating to 
themfelves fe\ era! other branches of commerce. 1 
In procefs of time thpy became mailers of tbc 
coafting trade of Afia, as they were already -of 
that of Europe. This navigation employed a' 
great number of (hips and Tailors, who without 
pauling any cxpcncc to the Company, contributed 
to it’s fecurity. 

By virtue of thefe fuperior advantages, they 
were enabled, for a long time, to prevent the at- 
tempts of other nations to interfere in the Indian 
trade, or to make them abortive. The produce of 
this rich country came to the Europeans through 
the hands of the Dutch ; who never experienced 
thole rcllraints from their country, which ha\e in 
latter times been impend every where elfe. The 
government, cominced that the proceedings of 
other nations neither ought, nor could be a rule 
to dircil their conduct, always gave tbc Company 
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BOO K leave to difpofd of their merchandife at the capital 
freely, and withoilt rcferve. 'At the time this fo- 
cicty was inflituted,*the United -Provinces had 
neither any 'manufactures - nor crude materials to 
■work upon. - It was therefore no inconvenience, 
but rather a 'point of great policy, to allow, and 
eVen encourage, the citizens to wear .linens and 
{tuffs imported from India. ,The various manu- 
factures which were introduced into the republic,' 
in confequence of the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
might have induced them to lay afide the thoughts 
of purchafing their clothing from fo’ remote a 
country j but the’ fondnefs that prevailed in Eu- 
rope at that time for French fafhions, had given 
fo advantageous an opening for the manufactures 
of the refugees, that they had not^ihe leaft idea 
of departing from the ancient ’channel. Since 
the high price of labour, the ncceflary confe- 
quence of a redundancy of money, lias leflened 
the 'manufactures, and obliged the nation to trade 
Upon a frugal plan, Indian •> fluffs nave had a 
greater run than ever. 1 It was thoflghtjthat fewer 
inconveniences would arife from' enriching the 
Indians than the Englifh or French, whofe prof* 
perity would not fail to haften (lie ruin of a flate, 
the opulence of which is only fupported by the 
blmdnefs, the difputes, or the indolence of other, 
powers." 1 » 

Decline of 1 This difpofition of things had carried the for- 
panr° m ~ * unc Company to a degree, from which it 

has at length fallen off. This truth will be made 
apparent by entering into a detail of fomc faCts. 

The firft funds of this commercial rdWaarino 
did not amount to more than 14, -21 j,C.tS livres \ 
Of this fund,* 8,084,813! were furnilhed by 
Amftcrdam ; 2,934,540 hvres, eight fols J by 

, * 5QS, 1 S j! ,3<,P6-1 4 . X «3J.57il ros ' 

• Zealand ; 
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Zealand ,1,180,905* livres * by Enchuyfen jbooK 

1,034,000. f by Delft; .587,109 livres twelve i 

foU \ by Hornjv and the remaining 390,280 v ’ 
livres § by Rotterdam. 

j, .This capital, which has never been increafed, 
and whifh,’ fince itVcftabhfhment to the ill of. 

January 1778 has yielded, one year with, another, 
twenty-one, and one feventeenth per cent. was. 
divided into fums -of 6,600 livres |j, which were 
called fhares. .Their, number amounted to two, 
thoufand, one ,hundred, and fifty-three. They* 
were-fold* for ready money,, or upon credit, as all 
merchandlfe is.' The form, required in tranfatt- 
ing this bufinefs was only to fubftitute ,the name, 
of the buyer, inftcadiof-jhat of, the feller, upon, 
the boohs of the Company, and in this cpnfilted 
the foie claim the proprietors had. Avarice and' 
the fpirit of calculation have fuggefted another 
mode of being concerned in this traffic. ' Perfons> 
who had no (hares to fell, and others who .had no- 
intention to buy, engaged themfelves reciprocally ; 
the former, to furmfii a certain number of (hares,) 
and the latter, to take them at a dated price, and- 
on a gi\cn day. The price they bore at that pe-, 
riod determined the fate of thefe gamefters.. The 
perfon who had loft, paid the difference in money, 
and thus ended the negotiation. 

The defire of gain, and the fea^ of Jofing in 
thefe bold fpcculations, generally excited an extra- 
ordinary degree of agitation in the minds of the 
perfons concerned. Good or bad news was in- 
vented ; the credit of this intelligence was alter- 
nately Idfencd or confirmed ; and attempts were- 
made to difeover the myfterics of courts, and to. 
bribe minifters. Public tranquillity was fo fro 

P 47,294), »». id. 4'43» t Sj1 £* M. I 24 , 45 it. if*, 
g l5,xSlI. IJ*. 4d. [| J?jl 

qucntly'" 
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book quentH difturbetibythe colhfion of tliefe oppofite 
mtefefts, that the government thought it neceffary 
to take fome fteps to prevent the cxcefs of this 
flock jobbing It was declared, that e\ery fale 
of fhares fhculd be deemed \oid, unlefs< it could 
bepro\ed by the books, that the feller, at the 
time of making the bargain, was reallj poffclfed 
of that propert) Men of honour, did not think* 
themfclVes difpenfed from their engagements bv 
this law but it produced the intended cffe£l of 
making thefe tranfaflions Jefs frequent, 

Itr fucccfsful times, Ihefe fhares rofe to an al- 
moR incredible price, as far as to eight times their^ 
original i -due , but the) have fucceflively fallfen 
off At the p-nod we are now writing, they do 
not gain more than about three libhdred and fixt) 
per cent This is even a higher price than they 
will fell for any where except in Holland, where 
the people have ufed themfelves to be fatisfied 
with an mterefl of two and three fourths per cent 
At the end of the) ear 1751, the capital 6f the 
Company, ''after the pa)ment of the debts, did 
not exceed 62,480,000 livrcs *. Of *hi» fum 
e\en, there was not, in money, good bills, and 
mcrchandifc both in the magazines, or upon the 
feas of F urope and India, any more than 38,060,000 
hire* f Hie remainder confiflcd of doubtful or t 
defperate debs, of arms, provifions, aftiller), 
military ft ores, cattle, flaics, and form. other cf- ‘ 
fc£ls which were not objefls of cortlnerce 

At the fame period, the annual profits arofe to 
07,940,000 \ hvres But in order to gain this 
return, it was ncccflary to lav out Wo, 460,000 § , 
fo tint the net profit was 7,480,000 hvres j|, to 
an Twer the dividend, and to fupply the expellees 

^ * *°J *sil & SJ -1 i s Ss 5 isl 61 1 1 

I 1 164 if^I ,J, 4 d § fsa red jn 6£(l tji +J 
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of war, or the lofles from fire,{htpwreck, and theB OOK 
other various calamities which human prudence 
can neither forefee nor prevent. 

. This fituation appeared fo very alarming to 
'Moffcl, the ablcft of the chiefs that ever governed 
the Dutch fettlements in the Eaft Indies, that he 
confidered the Company as an exhaufted body to 
be fupported only by cordials : it was, as he cx- 
prefied himfelf, a leaky vefiel, that is kept from 
loundering only by the pump. 

. Notwithstanding all the endeavours we have 
made, it has been impoflible to obtain a flatc of 
accounts poftcrior to the one we have juft given. 

What are then the people interefted in thefc con. 
cerns, to think of the obftinacy with which they 
are. left in ignorance of their fituation? They, 
mull conclude either that their afTairs arc in the 
utmoft confufion; that theperfons to whom they 
have intruded the adminiftration of them, are 
diftioneft men, wbofc conftant defign is to order 
and difpofc of every thing at pleafure, and to pil- 
lage, without fubjcfling themfclves to any kind of 
reclamation; or who create furpicions of mal- 
verfarion, merely for the purpofe of fecuring 
■ thcmfcUcs from the imputation of ignorance.* 

They mull naturally fay to themfclves, ucarc in 
the hands’of unlkilful men, or of knates, and of 
thefc two fuppofitions, which ever they may adopt, ; 
the effeft will be the fame. The flock-holders 
will be roiftruftful, the (hates will be depreciated, 
and the company will fall to ruin. When we 
confidcr with a little attention this myftcriouskind’ 
of conduft, we (hall find it difficult to determine 
wpOT. ndwid?. voVvj *eptm- 

thc indolence of the proprietors, who have a right' 
to demand an account from perfons, who in la£t 
are no more than their agents, and who certainly.. 

will * 
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B o O’K. will not be involved in their ruin por "upon the 
, , tyrannical infolerice of thefe . re prefect Jtives, to 

whom their fellow-citizens have inrrufted their 
foi tune, which they make ulc of as if it were their 
own ; or, la illy; upon the perfidious connivance 
of the ruler* of the ftate, who dare nor, or can- 
not, op will not interpofe their authority -in a 
matter ot fo great importance. *< However this 
may • be, the -fecrecy to . winch the Company 
binds it*s agents, by oath,' does not prevent it 
frotn 'being apparent, that it's fituation is be- 
coming every day*morc deplorable, s The Com- 
pany has itfelf been obliged to communicate itV 
diftrefs to ’other nations, by continuing conftantly 
to dltninilh ‘ it’s dividends., Let us 1 now en- 
.deavour to inveftigatc the > true caufes of* this 
melancholy.truth. • * - j 

The firft of thefc,was the multitude of, little wars 
cLrofthe they were fuccefilvely engaged in wuhbut.intcr- 
.Company. million. * Scarce had the inhabitants of the Mo- 
luccas recovered from the aftonifhment into 
which they 'had been thrown by the victories' 
gained by the L)utch ’over a people whom they 
looked upon as invincible, than they grew impa- 
tient of the yoke. ■ The Company," dreading the’ 
confequenccs of thisdifeontent, attacked the king 
of Ternatc, to oblige him*to confent to tfic cx-‘ 
tirpation of t-he -clove-tice every where except in 
Amboyna. ' The inlanders in Banda were .utterly) 
exterminated,- bccaufc they 1 'refilled to become 
naves'. Macafiar, dcfirous of fnpponing < their- 
pretentions, kept a confulcrablc force at bay for a* 
long time. ' The lots of FormoCn bronchi on the 1 
ruin of the iaQOries of Tonkin and'Sintn. The* 
Company were obliged to have rccourfc to arm3‘ 
to fupport the cxclulivc trade of Sumatra. Ma-’ 
lacca nasbefieged, it*6 territory ravaged, and it’s 
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navigation Interrupted by pirates. 1 Negapatan b 
■ was twice attacked; Cochin was employed in rc-' 
lifting the attempts of the kings of Calicut, and 
Travancor. Ceylon has been a feene of perpe- 
tual difturbanccs, which are as frequent, and ftill 
more violent at Java, where peace can never con- 
tinue long, unlefs the Company will give a rea- 
fonablc price for the commodities they require. 
All thefe wars hare proved ruinous, more ruin- 
ous, indeed, than they ought to have been, bc- 
catife thofe who had the management of them, 
only fought opportunities of enriching themfelves. 

These* notorious diflentions have, in many 
places, been followed by odious oppreffions which 
have been pradifed at Japan, China, Cambodia, 
Aracan, on the banks ol the Ganges, at Achcm, 
Coromandel, Surat ; in Pcrfia, at BafforafMocho, 
and other places. Moft of the countries in India 
are filled with tyrants, who prefer piracy to com- 
merce, and who acknowledge no right but tlirr of 
force, and think that whatever is practicable, isjuft. 

' " The profits accruing to the Company from the 
places where their trade met with no interruption 
for a long time, counterbalanced the lofles they 
fuftained in others, by tyranny, or anarchy; but 
'Other European nations deprived them of this in- 
demnification'. This competition obliged them, 
to buy dearer and to fell cheaper. Their natural 
ad vantages^ might perhaps have enabled them to 
fuppoft this misfortune, if their rivals had not 
determined to throw the trade carried on from 
India to India, into the hands of private mer- 
chants. By this rxpreflion we are to undcrlland 
“the operations necefiury to tranfport the merchan- 
d’lfe of one country in Afia to another; from 
China, Bengal, ami Surat, for inftance, to the 
PhiUippines, Pcrfia, and Arabia. It was by means 
Vol. I. Y of 
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BOOKof this circulation, and by a multiplicity of 

, change's, that the Dutch obtained for nothing, or 

for a trifle, the rich cargoes the) brought to .Eu- 
rope. 'Ihc afhwty, ceconom) and fhill of tjic 
free merchants drmc the Company from all the 
fea ports. where no partiality was flieun 

1ms rci elution, which fo dear!) pointed out 
to then uiut fteps they had to take, did not even 
fet them right with fcfpcft to a meafurc thatwat. 
definitive to trade ihey had been accuftomed 
to earn, all their Indian and Luropean mqrchan- 
difc to Batavia, from whence it was difiributqd 
among the ddlcrcnt fatories where it might be 
fold to advantige lhis cuftom occafioncd ex- 
pence and lols of time, the inconveniences of 
which were not perceived while their profits were 
fo enormous When other nations carried on ,t 
dirett trade, it became mdtfpenfably necefTary to 
relmquilh a fvftem, not only bad m itfelf, but in- 
compatible with circumflanccs. The dominion 
of cufiom, however, fldl prevails, and it was 
faid to be oven to the Company’s apprehenflons 
that their fervants would make an improper ufc 
of any innovation, that they did not adopt a mea- 
furc, the neceflity of which was fo fully demon- 
Jlrated j 

This v as probably nothing more than a pre- 
text which ferved to conceal motives of private 
intereft. The frauds of the agents were more 
than winked at 1 he firll of them ejnplo)ed had 
ior the mod part been exafl in their condufb 
f hey had been under the direction of admirals 
who vifited 'll! the fa£tories, who were ipvefied 
with abfolute powers m India, and, at the condu- 
ct 1 of every vo)agc, gave an account in Europe 
of their adimmRration In proportion as the go^ 
v eminent became a fedentar) one, the agents, 
- i w bo 
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B o o K virtue could not be of long duration. Warlike 
i , republics have been feen to conquer and make ac- 

quifitions for their country, and to fill the public 
treafury with the fpoifs of kingdoms. Bur we fhall 
'never fee the citizens of a commercial republic 
dmafs riches for a particular body 1 in the flare, 
from which they derive neither glory' nor profir. 
The aufterhy of republican principles muft of 
courfc give way to the example given by the 
, people of the Eaft.‘ This relaxation of manners 
was more fenfibly perceived in the capital of the 
colony, where the articles » of luxuiy that came 
from all parts, and the air of magnificence it was 
thought necefiary to throw round the admimftra- 
. tion, introduced a taftc for fliew. This tafte occa- 
sioned a corruption of manners ; and this corrupt 
Hon of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
ney alike indifferent. <■ Even’ the appearance of 
decency was fo far difregarded, that a governor- 
general finding bimfclf convicted ^ of plundering 
the finances without the leafl kind of 'reftramf/ 


made no fcruple of juftifying his conduit by pro- 
ducing a carte blanche figned by the Company. ' 
How was it poffible to have fettled a ” remedy 
againftthis conduct of the governors, -when their 
depravation could not have been forefecn m the 
< mfancy of the republic, where a purity of man- 
ners and frugality prevailed? In thefe fettlements 
or the Dutch, the laws had been } made forvirtu- 
°us men ; other manners required other laws. 1 
*i • I S a l • n ^ ers m ’Sht haVc been repreffed in 
1 b ^nnmgs, if they had nor naturally 

made the fame progrefs in Europe as in Afia. 
J3ut as a river that overflows it's banks collcas 
more mud than water in it's paffage^fo the vices 
which riches bring along with them, increarefaftcr 
than riches themfclvcs. The poll of director, 

* ' which 
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which was at full allotted to able merchants, was, Q c 

at length. Yelled in great famines, in which it was v 

perpetuated, together with the magiftracics, by 
virtue of which it had been firftprccured. Thcfc - 
families, engaged in political, views, or in the 
fervice of adminiftration^confidcred tbefc pods, 
which they had extorted from the Company, only 
in the light of a confiderable income, or an cafy 
provifion for their relations ; fdrnc of them even 
as opportunities of making a bad ufe of their cre- 
dit. The bufinefs of, receiving accounts, hearing 
debates, and carrying on the moll important 
tranfa&ions of the Company, was left to a fecrc- 
tary, who, under the more plaufiblc title of ad\o- 
-catc, became the foie manager of all; the affairs. 
-The governors, , who met but twice a-ycar, jn 
fpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 

• pf the fleets,, forgot the habit" and track of all 
buflnefs which requires a , conllant^ attention. 
They were obliged to repofe an. entire confidence 
in a perfon appointed by the Jlatc to make extracts 

f from all the difpatchcs that arrived’ from ' India, 
and.to draw up the form of the anfwers that were 
to be returned. This guide, who was fometimes 
incapable, often bribed, and always fufpidous, 
cither threw thofe whom he conduced into a‘ pre- 
cipice, or fuffered them^o fall into it. ( 

Thb fpirit of commerce arifes from” intereft, 

* and intereft always occafions difputcs.' Each 
chamber would ha^e docks , 1 arfenals, and maga- 
zines of it's .own, for the (hips it was to fit out. 
Offices W'erc multiplied, and frauds were encou- 

, raged by a condudfc fo erroneous. 

It was a maxim in every department to furnifti 
’ goods, as it had a right to do, in proportion to 
the number of it’s fliips. Thcfc goods were not 
equally proper for the places for which they were 
” ' ‘ , 'dcllincd. 
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BOO. K virtue cbuld not be of long duration. Warlike 
■ . republics have been feen to conquer and make ac,- 
quifitiona for their country, and to fill the public 
treafury with the fpoils of kingdoms. But we fhall 
never fee the citizens of a commercial republic 
dmafs riches' for 1 ‘a particular" body in theiftate, 
from which they derive neither glory nor profit. 
The au ft crity of republican principles ' muft of 
courfc give way to the ‘example given by the 
, people of the Eaft.* * This relaxation of manners 
was more fcnfibly perceived in the capital of the 
colony, where the articles* of luxury that came 
from all parts, dnd the air of magnificence it was 
* thought ne’ccffary to throw round the adminiftra- 
tion, introduced a tafte for fliew. This tafte occa- 
fioned a corruption of manners j and this corrupt 
tion of manners made all methods of getting mo- 
ney alike indifferent. Even' the appearance of 
decency was fo far dilfegarded, that a governor-' 
general finding himfelf convifled^of plundering 
the finances without the Icaft kind of ^reftrainr/ 
made no' Icruplc of juftifying his condutt by'pro* 
ducing a carte blanche figned by the Company.’ ' 
How was it pofllble to haVc fettled a ‘ remedy 
againft: this conduct of the governors, when their 
depravation could not have been forefecn in the 
, infancy of the republic, where a purity of 'man- 
ners and frugality prevailed ? Iu thefe fettlements 
of the Dutch, the laws had been* made for virtu- 
*. OU «, mcn ' mann crs required other laws. 1 
* diforders might haVe been repreffed In 
their firft beginnings, if they had not naturally 
made the fame progrefs in Europe as in Afia. 
But as a river that overflows it's banks collefts 
more mud than water in it's paffage,-fo the vices 
which riches bring along with them, mcrcafefafler 
than riches themfelvcs. The poft of director, 

1 ~ which 
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which was at firft allotted to able merchants, was, book 
at length, veiled in great families, in which it was 
perpetuated, together with the magistracies, by ' 
virtue of which it had been firft procured. Thefc ~ 
families, engaged in political, views, or in the 
fervice of adminiftration,. confidcred thefc pods, 
which they had extorted from the Company, only 
in the light of a confidcrable income, or an cafy 
provifion for their relations ; fomc of them even 
as opportunities of malting a bad ufe of their cre- 
dit. The buftnefs of receiving accounts, hearing 
debates, and carrying on the mod important 
tranfa&ions of the Company,’ was left to a fccrc- 
.tary, who, under the more plaufible title of advo- 
catc, became the foie manager of all the affairs. 

The governors, who met but twice' a-y ear, in 
fpring and autumn, at the arrival and departure 
pf the fleets, forgot the . habit and track of all 
bufinefs which requires a conffant attention. 

They were obliged to repofc an entire confidence 
in a perfon appointed by the (late to make cxtra&s 
from all the difpatchcs that arrived from India, 
and to draw up the form of the anfwers that w ere 
to be returned. This guide, who was fometimes 
incapable, often bribed, and always fiifpicious, 
either threw thofe whom he conduced into a* pre* 
cipice, or differed them to fall into it. , 

Tite fpirit of commerce arifes from tntcreft, 
and intcreft. always occafions difputcs/ Each 
chamber would have docks,’ arfenals, and maga- 
zines of it's own, for the fliips it was to fit out. 

Offices were multiplied, and frauds were encou- 
; raged by a conduft fo erroneous. 

It was a maxim in every department to furnilh 
goods, as it had a. tight to do, in proportion to 
{be number of it’s (hips. Thefc goods were not 
equally proper for the places for which they were 
'deftined, 
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B o o K dcllmed, and , C rc either no. (old at all, or fo'd 
to difjdvantage 

W», Cireunftanec. called for extraordinary 
lupphes, a fpirit ur puerile vanity, vvhicli is all aid 
ol betraying .A wc-knifs I>j cot, tiffing it’s « ami. 
led them to avoid borrowing money in Holland, 
avtiere they would liavr paid only an intend of 
t ree per cent 'nd to hate recourfe to Halaru, 
a- terc morey uas at er more frequently to 
.ngal, or the ccaft of Coromandel, vv here Jt u as 
at nine percent ard foiretunc, much higher, 
Abur « ncre multiplied on all (Ides 

f hl (laics general, evltofe bulinefs it was to 
examine, every four years, mto the date ot tin. 
Company, to fat »fy tlieinfclyes that tncy kept 
avithm the limits albtmed by their grant , to fee 
that juilice vvis admuullercd to the perfon. con 
cerred, and tuat the trade \va» earned on in <1 
manner nor prejudicial to the republic , fliouid 
have put a flop to thefe irregularities, and ought 
|o ha\e done it 1 hey did not do their duly 
upon any occafion, nor at nny time There tie- 
ver was prefented to this aflcmbly, any other than 
o con ufed a flatc of accounts, that perfons, the 
v ctc jy Ycrfcd in figures, wodld not liavc 

and 10 C ' C3r ?P ,hc <*«« ''dK the longed 

ftnnd n c ° n ''"R' d n°fturnal labours , mnvvTtl.- 
„ '5 h,c . b > w,r h n kind of complaifance, the 

>V B^v^ G d «on of !he pa d rSfars nJ 

mg rhe ml \ n a ^°f , j lt,on » formerly fo tlourilh- 
Lift us mi" ,h " pta«™ are too gloonivf 
' US “ am,n = remedies . tv, cold L_ pro- 

pec 
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per to apply to evils of fttch number and mag-BOOiC 
nitude. > v 

• The firft thing neceffary is to be. convinced Mwfum 
that the government of the Company is too coin- re- 
plicated even in Europe. A direction veiled in 
lb many chambers, and in fuch a number of di- fir the rc- 
rcSors, mnft be attended with infinite inconvc- 
nicnccs. It is impoffiblc that the fame fpirit S^Cwn.. 
lhould prevail throughout the whole, and that the pany*» af- 
tranfaclions lhould be carried on without receiv- 
ing a tincture from the oppufite views of the per- 
fons who conduft them in different places, with 
independence, and without harmony. -Unity of 
ddign, fo neccffary in the fine arts, is equally 
advantageous in buUnefs. In vain will tt be ob- 
jected, that it is the intereft of all democratic 
dates to divide their wealth, and to make the 
fortunes of the citizens as equal as poffiblc. This 
maxim, in itfclf true, is not applicable to a re- 
public that has no territory, and maintains itfclf 
merely by it’s commerce. It will therefore be 
expedient that every article bought or fold lhould 
fall under one general infpeflion, and be brought 
into one-port. The favings that would be made, 
would be the leaft advantage the Company would 
receive from this alteration. 

From this place, which would be the center of 
intelligence from all quarters, deputations might 
be fent to inquire juto, and correct abufes in the 
rcmotclt parts of Afiar 1 he conduct of the Dutch 
towards the Indian princes, from whom they 
have Forcibly extorted an cxdufuc commerce, 
will be one of the fir ft objects of confidcration. 

They have, for a long time, behaved to them 
with an infolcm pride ; they have attempted to 
learn and to lay open the fccrcts of their go\crn« 
mentj apd to engage them in quarrels with their 

neigh. 
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B ° 0 K sStsan‘r fomcmcd divir,ons «»«* 

,“f lr fubjcSs, and. flicvvn a didrufl mixed with • 

' S° r “ y h ; - 'i’7 haveobl 'g=ithem to make fa- 

orifices wh, eh ikey ne'er promiftd; and deprived 

them of advantages fecured to them by the terms 
tv f r,nT a,, ° D ; ^ 1 thcic intolerable) aids of 

fnmeMm« 0CCa f°- n t V ‘T cnt didurbances, which 
•" h°ft>litie S . To re/fore bar- 
. V’ "5' 15 a ,a(k ’hat grows more nccelTary 
difficult every day, agents fliould be 
appointed, who with a fpirit of moderation fliould 
unite a knowledge of the intereffs, cuftoins, Ian- 
guage, religion, and manners of thefe nations, 
-at preient, perhaps, the Company may be un- 
provided with perfons of this (lamp; but it con. 

SV 1 '®' «? i . ,r0CUrC f,lch - Vcrla P* 100 they 
might find fuch among the fuperintendents of 
tneir faftoncs, which they have every rcafon to 
induce them to abandon. : 

The difccrning part of the merchants of all na- 
tions unanimoufly agree, that the Dutch fettle* 
ments in India are, too numerous: and thai by 
cning their number, they would greatly reduce 
merrf C ^ tJI CCS A wuhout diminifliing thcir.com* 
rim^nF The Company cannot poflibly be igno- 
bc a S—% known. Jne wffi 
the faflories thc ^ U . crc Educed to continue 

to maintain them. But ^[ j. 5 “ ? con ^ t ‘ on 
ation Ihould fwav them . . ” k co ‘‘ f ‘ d ”- 

deferves their attention ,0 "E«- -All that 

tion betucen what it “ akc a d“c didinc- 

them a feries of f,n, ‘"j The J r . b3v ' bcf °'C 
mud prevent any midaL cs ' ,cr,en<x t 
fuel, importance!^ ^ of 
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. In the fubordinate faGorics, which they may B 
think proper to continue for the advantage of 4 
trade, they will dcmolilh all ufelcfs fortifications ; 
they will diffolye the councils, eftablifficd from 
motives of oftentation rather than neccffity y and 
they will proportion the J number of their fervants 
to the extent of their tranfadions. Let the Com-, 
pany call to mind thofe happy times, when two or 
three faGors, chofcn with judgment, fent out car- 
goes infinitely more confidcrablethan any they have 
received fincc ; when they raifed amazing profits 
upon their goods, which, in procefs of time, have 
been diverted into the pockets of their numerous 
agents j and then th<fy will not hefitate a moment- 
to return to their old maxims, and to prefer a 
fimplicity which made them rich, to an empty pa- 
rade that ruins them. 

The reformation will be attended with greater 
difficulties in the more important colonies. The 
Company’s agents there are a more numerous, 
reputable, and in proportion a more opulent body, 
and confequently lefs difpofed to fubmit to any 
regulations. It is, however, neceflary to reduce 
them, to order, fincc the abufes they have either 
introduced,, or winked at, mud fooncr or later 
inevitably occafion the total ruin of the interefis 
over which they prefide. The malverfations that 
prevail in the manufaGures, magazines, docks, 
and arfenals at Baravia, and the other large fcttlc- 
ments, arc fcarccly to be paralleled. 

These arrangements would lead to others ftill 
more confidctable. At their firlt rife, the Com- 
pany cftablilhcd fixed and precife rules, which 
were not to be departed from on any pretence, 
or on any occafion whatfoever. Their fervants 
were mere machines, the fmalleft movements of 
which they had wound up bcforc-hand. They 

judged 
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B O O K amounts annually to twelve millions of livrcsf* 
, the falc of which belongs cxclufively ta the 

Dutch. . f 

Aptcr the improvements which we have ven- 
tured to propofe, order would be re-eftabli flied 
for feme time : we fay for fome time, becaufc 
every colony, where authority, and obedience to 
it, are placed in two different countries widely 
‘ diftant from each other, is an eftablifhment de- 
fective in it*s firft inftitution. It is a machine, 
the fprings of which arc conftantly relaxing or 
breaking, and which mult be perpetually re- 
paired. 

Mufbr- If it were even pofijble, that the Company 
which could find an effcdual and lading remedy, againft 
threaten the evils with which ‘they have been tormented 
for fo long a time, they would not the lefs be 
p r ' threatened with the lofs of the exclufivc privilege 
of the fpice-tradc. ' i 

It has long been fufpefied, that thefe valuable 
productions grew in unknown climates. An ob- 
feure report has been fpread about from all quar- 
ters, that the Malays, who were the only people 
that bad an intercourfe with thefe countries, had 
brought cloves and nutmegs into fcvcral markets. 
This vague rumour has never been confirmed by 
Certain fa&3 j and, like all vulgar errors, it has 
at length fallen into neglcfh 

Im 1774, the Englifh navigator Forrcft, fet out 
from Balambangan, with a view of afccctaining* 
whether the fpiccs grew in New Guinea, as it 
had for a long, time been aflerted. At a fraall 
difiance from this favage country, m the ifland of 
Manafwary, he found a nutmeg-tree, the fruit of 
which differed only from that which has obtained 
fa mu^h celebrity, in being of an oblong form* 
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This entcrprifing man plucked up a hundred B OOE 
items of this ufeful tree, and planted them, in . _ 
1776, at Bunwoot, a fertile, wholefome, and in- 
habited ifland, covered with the mod beautiful 
trees, eighteen miles only in circumference, and 
which Great Britain held from the liberality of 
the king of Mindanao. Here the nutmeg-tree is* 
undoubtedly cultivated ; and probably the clove- 
tree hkewife, fince it is certain that Forrcft land- 
ed at fevcral of the Moluccas. 

It is a fatt generally known at prefent and af- 
certaincd, that, in 1771 and 1772, the French 
have fucceeded in obtaining from the Moluccas 
nutmeg and clove trees, which they have tranf- 
planted into their own territories. If thefe plants, 
which have begun to yield forne fruit, fhould one 
day furnifh a large quantity of thefe fpiccs, and 
ol good quality, there will immediately be a re- 
volution in this important branch of commence. 

It was in the power of France to have (hared with 
the Dutch alone this fruitful fource of riches : the 
only thing required to fecurc this advantage, 
would hav e been to have united in one central 
point, which might cafily have been guarded, 
all the acquifitions of this kind that had been 
made. But the government, whether from gc- 
neiofity or imprudence, has chofen that this cul- 
tivation fliould be eftabhflied in fcveral of it’s 
pofleflions. A number of trees planted in fo many 
open places, will ncccftartly be conveyed into the 
colonies of other nations j and in a little time, 
thefe productions, which, for ages pall, have 
been under the controul of an odious monopoly., 
will become a common benefit to almofl all man- 
kind. Perhaps It may happen, that fcarce any 
other people will be deprived of thefe valuable 
articles, except iliofc who have been the ancient 
pofleflbrs 
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E 0,0' Kpoffc (Tors of them. The only i (lands where they 
have hitherto grown, have not, noE can they have, 
' v “"“'any other kind of utility : the maintenance of 
them is extremely expenfive, and the climate 
deftru&ive. ■ What ' motives can their mailers 
have to prefer Vc eftablilhments which have loft all 
theii advantages ? They will confequently aban- 
don them ; and then, what will become of* an 
affectation, which, for fifty years paft, has had no 
other refource againft the treachery of it's agents, 
the multiplicity of it's factories, and the defefts 
of- its adminiftratjon ? 

Setting afide this conteft between trading in- 
terefts, the Dutch have reafon to be apprehenfive 
of one of a more rapid and deftruftive kind. All 
circumftanccs, particularly their manner of con- 
ducing* their forces both by fea and land, con- 
fpire to invite their enemies to attack them. 

The Company have a fleet of about a hundred 
Ihips, from fix hundred to a thoufand tons bur- 
den. Twenty-eight or thirty are annually fent 
out from Europe, and a fmaller number returns. 
Thole that arc not macondition to return, make 
voyages in India, where the Yeas, except thofe 
iu the neighbourhood of Japan, arc fo calm, that 
weaker vcflcls may fail in them with fafety. In 
times of profound peace the Ihips fail fcparatcly, 
but on their return they always form two fleets at 
the Cape, which pafs by the Orcades, where two 
Ihips belonging to the republic wait to convoy 
them to Holland. In time of war this detour 
was contrived to avoid the enemy’s privateers ; 
and it is continued in time of peace, to prevent 
contraband trade. It did not feeni an cafy mat- 
ter to prevail upon failors, who were juft come 
out of a burning climate, to encounter the .cold 
fclafls of the north ; but this dUliculiy'^T'iir- 
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mounted by a gratuity of two months pay cx-B OOK 
trsordinary. This cuftorn has been continued, , ^ 

even when contrary w inds and florins have driven 
the fleets into the channel. The direclors of 
the chamber of Amftcrdam attempted once to 
fuppters it ; ,but they were in danger of being- 
burnt by the populace ; who, like the reft of the 
nation,' difapprove of the arbitrary proceedings 
.of this powerful body, and lament the privileges 
they enjoy. The Company’s navy is commanded 
bv officers who yverc originally failors or, cablni 
boys j they arc qualified lor pilots, and for work- 
ing a ftnp, but have not the leaft idea- of naval 
evolutions ; beftdes, that from the defects of their 
education they can have no conception of the love 
of glory, nor arc they capable of mfpiring the 
clais of "men, who are under their command, with • 
that noble fentiment. _ . . *■* 

Tile land forces arc formed in a flill more 
faulty manner. Soldiers, who have deferted from 
every nation in Europe may, indeed, be cxpc&ed 
not to want courage; but their, provifiou and 
clothing is To bad, and they are lo much ha- 
raffed, that they have an averfien for the fcrvice. 

The officers, who for the moll part originally 
belonged to fome low profeffion, in which they 
have acquired a fu:n fufficient to purcliafe their 
j>ofts, arc incapable of infilling into them a mili- 
tary fpirit. The contempt in which a people 
purely commercial hold thofe whofe fituaticn nr 7 
ccfianly dooms them to poverty, together with 
the averfion they have for war, contributes greatly 
to degrade and difpirit thefc troops. To thefe 
Icvcral caufes of their inactivity, weahnefs, and 
want of difcipVmc, may be fubjoined another, 
which is equally applicable both to the land and 
few fcrvice. 

Tiiz&f. 
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E 0,0 Kpofleflbrs of them. The only iflands where they 
. have hitherto grown, havenot^ nor can they have, 
any other kind of utility : the maintenance of 
them is. extremely expenfive, and the climate 
deftru&ive. What motives can their matters 
|uve topreferve cttablifhmehts which have loft all 
their advantages? They will . con fequently aban- 
don them j and then, what will become of-an 
aflociation, which, foi fifty years paft, has had no 
other relburcc againft the treachery of it's agents, 
the multiplicity of it's factories, and the defeats 
of its adminittration ? * 

Setting afide this conteft between trading in- , 
terefts, the Dutch have reafon to be apprehenlive 
of one of a more rapid and deftru&ive kind. Alt 
circumftances, particularly their manner of con- 
ducting their forces both by fca and land, con- 
fpire to invite their enemies to attack them. 

The Company have a fleet of about a hundred 
ftiips, from fix hundred to a thoufand tons bur- 
den. Twcnty-eight or thirty are annually fent 
out front* Europe, and a fmaller number returns. 
Ihofe that arc not in a condition to return, make 
yoyages in India, where the feas, except thofe 
in the neighbourhood of Japan, are fo calm, that 
weaker vcflels may fail in them with fafety. In 
tunes of profound peace the (hips fail feparately, 
but on their return they always form two fleets at 
the Cape, which pafs by the Orcadcs, where two 
imps belonging to the republic wait to convoy 
them to Holland. In time ot war this detour 
was contrived to avoid the enemy’s privateers ; 
and !t is continued m time of peace, to prevent 
con raband trade. It did not feem an eafy mat- 
ter to prevail upon Tailors, who were juft come 
out of a burning climate, to encounter the cold 
blah* oF the north ; but this ihllkulty was fur- 
mounted 
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pole it, and would make the following rcprcfcnt.il OOK 
attons to this Coinpan), ahead) too much favour- 11 

cd by the ftate. ' 

* The defence and prcfervation of our country, 

* is t?f infinitely greater moment to us, than the 

* regulation of vour affairs. Of what ufc would 

* the gold be to us, with which )our Hup* would 

* return laden, if our provinces were to become 

* defcrt ? It vve fliould cv er ccafc to emp’o) fo- 
4 rcigners m our fen ice, we fiialifupply their place 
4 m our armies, and not on board )our fhips. 

4 Let u* fend out of the countr) , and expofe the 
4 hies of as few of our fellow ciurcns as-poifible. 

4 The chief men in our fa&one* are fufficiently 
4 opulent to prefen c themfelvcs, by all the known 
4 precautions, from the fatal influence of a pcfti- 

4 lential climate. Of what confequencc is it to * 

4 us, whether a parcel of Germans, fuccccdmg 
4 each other, fliould pcrilh or not, if there arc 
4 enough ftill of them to be found, whom raifcry 
4 has driven out of their countr), or who will 
4 fuffer themfelvcs to be amufed with the hopes 
4 of a fortune which they will never make ? 1 he r 

* pay ceafes the moment they expire; avhile-our 
4 coffers are continually filling, and our pro- 
4 vmces arc not thinned. The fecunty of the 
4 Company depends upon that of the republic ; 

4 and what will become of the fecunty of the re- 
4 public, if, by a conllant depopulation, we fhould 
4 reduce our country to the mifcrable condition 
4 of our colonies ** 

The Company therefore will never be ferved 
by any but foreign troops , and it will never in- 
spire Them wu’n that public Tpint, that enthu naira 
^or glory which it "has not itfelf. In this refpeer 
it is the fame with a company as with a govern- 
ment, which Gugf * always to^turnx u’* troop* up- 
j Vo*. I / on 
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BOOK- There is not, perhaps, in the moil flavifli go* 
-vernments fo difhonourable and iniquitous a mode 
’ v ~- i of railing fcauien and foldiers, as that which has, 
for a long time, been pra&ifed by the Company. 
Their agents, called by the people vendeurs d' antes 
(kidnappers), who are always bufyin the territo- 
ries, and even, beyond the boundaries of the re- 
public^ make it 'their employment to entice cre- 
dulous men to embark for IndLj, in hopes of ac- 
quiring a confidcrablc fortune in a f fhort time! 
Thole who arc allured by the bait are. enrolled, 
and' receive two months pay, which is always 
given to their betrayer. They enter into an en- 
gagement of three hundred livres *, which is the 
profit of the perfon" that enlifts them, who is 
obliged, by this agreement,' to furniflt them with 
fomc clothes worth about a tenth part of that fumi 
The debt is fccurcd by one of the Company's bills, 
but it is never paid unlcfs the debtor lives lon£ 
enough to difeharge it out of his pay. J 

A Company which fupports itfelf, notwitb- 
ftanding this contempt for the military 'order, 
and with foldiers fo corrupt, may enable us '.to 
judge of* the progeefs which the arts of negotia- 
tion have made m thefc latter ages. It has ever 
been ncceflary to fupply the want of ftrength by 
treaties, by patience, by moderation, and by ar- 
tifice; but republicans fhould be well' informed", 
that fuch a (late can only be a precarious one, 
and that political mcafurcs, how well foever they 
may be combined, arc not always able to refill 
the torrent of violence and the compulfion of cir- 
cumflances. The fecurityof the Company would 
require troops compofed of citizens: but this ar- 
rangciricnt is by no means practicable ; for the 
depopulation of Holland would be the neceflary 
confcqucncc of it. The government would op- 
• »iL I a*. pofc 
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pofc it, and would make the following rcprefcnt-B o o ic 
ations to this Company, already too much favour- n * 
cd by the Hate. • , . 

- * ; Thc defence and prefeevation of our country, 

4 is qf infinitely greater moment to *us, than the 

* regulation of your affairs. Of what ufe would 

* the gold be to us, with which your fhips would 
4 return laden, if our provinces were to become 

* defert? If we fliould ever ceafc to employ fo- 

* reigners in our fen ice, we fiiallfupply their place 

* in, our armies, and not* on board your Ihips. 

' 6 Let us fend out of the country, and c\pofc the 

4 lives of as few of our fellow citizens as poflible. 

4 The chief men in our fa&ories are fufficiently 

* opulent to preferve thcmfelves, by all the known 

* precautions, from the fatal influence of a pefti- 

5 lcntial . climate. Of what confequencc is it to * 

4 us, whether a parcel of German*,, fuccccding 

4 each other, Ihould perifli or not, if ( there are 

5 enough Hill of them to" be found, whom mifery. 

4 has driven out of their country, or who will* 
f faffer themfclvcs, to be amufed with the hopes 

* of a fortune which they will never make ? .The r 

* pay ceafea. the moment they expire ; while our 

* coffers arc continually filling, and our pro- 

4 vinces arc not thinned. The fccurlty of the 

5 Company depends upon that of the republic ; 

4 and what will become of the fccurity of the re- 

5 public, if, by a conllant depopulation, wc Ihould 

4 reduce our country to the raifcrable condition 
4 of our colonics r* , 

. The Company therefore ydll never be ferved 
by any but. foreign troops ; and it will never in- 
fpirc them with that public fpirit, that enthufiafm 
for glory which it lias not itfclf. In this refpeck 
it is the fame with a company as with a govern- 
ment, which ought always to turn) it** troop* up- 
Vo«.. 1. 7 . oa 
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B o o K on tliqfe principles only that arc the balls of it's 
_ — ovvn conftitution. OeConomy, and the defire of 
gam, are the principles of adminiftration adopted 
by the Company. Thefe are the motives that 
fhould be employed to attach the foldier fo their 
fervice. As he is engaged in commercial expedi- 
tions, he lhould be allured of a reward proportion- 
ed to the means he hath exerted in forwarding 
their fuccefc,' and his pay fliould be made out to 
him in flock. Then perfonal interefls, far from 
weakening the general- 1 fprings of government,' 
will only ferve to ftiengthen them. * - M 

If thefe refle&ions, however, fliould not in- 
duce the Company to alter this important parf 
of tlicir adminiftration, let them at Jeaft be roufed! 
by the profpcX of the dangers that threaten them.’ 
If they were attacked in India, they would be 
deprived of their fettlements there in much lefs 


time than they employed in wrefting them from 
the Portugucfe. Their belt towns are in' a de- 
fcncelefs ftate, and the navy would be incapable 
of protecting them. There is not a Angle fliip 
of thc ( line to be leen in the ports, and it would 
be impoflible to fit. out 'merchantmen as men of 
war. The flrongeft of thofe-that return to Europe 
have not one hundred men; and if the failors,di£ 
perfed in all the fliips that fail to India, were col- 
ccted, there would not be a fuflicient number to 
torni one Angle fliip’s crew.' Any man accuftom- 
e to calculate probable c\cnts would not fcruple 
to lay, that the power of the Butch might be a»i 
riS “ira m Afi ?» , beforc ftate could come to 
!,nnn a if n , CC ,° f lhc Com I»ny. The only bafii 
upon which this apparently gigantic Colofliu ii 
SS d £,“ rhc Molucca iflauds. Si* men of war, 
f," d , r lf*55 r I llunJrc ‘ l l.lnil-lurccs, would be more 
than fufficient- to fccurc-thc conqueft of them. 
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B o^o K on thofe principles only that arc the bafis of it’s 
. — °". n conftitution. Oeconomy, and the defire of 
gain, are the principles of adminiflration adopted 
by the Company. Thefc are the motives that 
fhould be employed to attacli the foldier to their 
fervice. As he is engaged in commercial expedi- 
tions, he fhould be allured of a reward proportion- 
ed to the means he hath exerted in forwarding 
their fucccfs,* and his pay fhould be made out to 
nun in flock. Then perfonai intcrefls, far from 
weakening the general- 5 fprings of government,' 
will only ferve to fliengthen them, i > i * ‘ 
V hcfc however, fliould not in- 

ducc the Company to alter this important parf 
ot their admimftration, letthem atleaft be roufed 
t/ of the dangers that threaten them.’ 

it they were attacked in India, they would be 
deprived of- their fettlements therein much lefs 
time than they employed in wreftmg them from 
r P , or r tu S ucfc - Their belt towns are in a do' 
tcncclcfs Rate, and the navy would be incapable 
ot protcaing them. There is not a finglc fliip 

be imnniTK^ 0 £ CCn ‘ n ^ ,C P orls > ar >d it would 
war Th- a C t0 m crchantmcn as men of 

have iinr n ro , n 8 c ^ °f tbofe-that return to Europe 
pcrftd ^ C rl 1Un n - Cd ™ en; 3nd lf fa.lors,d.f- 
Scd Therl ! that 6,1 to were col- 

fom one fin ;r°fl - d . no1 bc a Efficient number to 

ed to calculate C nr , h S M rC ' V * man accu ^ ou ‘* 

to fay that would not lerupli 

nih dated m Afia^brf ° f ?* c ?““* -ight bc an- 

the amnance of*the P C * hc ftatC COU,d COm , C r° 

upon which thui Co,n pan). The on!) bafu 
fixed, i s the LugE*! && mie Colofiua « 
and fifteen h nn ,t j 3 , mauds. Six men of war# 
Ilian lufficicnt Vfc a "' M . Drcct " would be tnoic 
‘ 10 becorc the conqucft of them, 
which ‘ 
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boo Kfccm to be. -Thp'fquadron, with the foldicrs that' 
_j were not left in garnfon, and as many of the 
Dutch troops as fhould ha\e joined the conqueror, 
with a timely reinforcement of eight or nine hun- 
dred men, would infallibly aCcomphfh this enter- 
pnfe. 1 ( 1 

1 It would not, indeed, be poflible to lay fiege 
to the place by fea 1 1 he water is generally fo 
lhallow undei it's wails , i that the flnps’ would 
ne\er get near enough to- the fortifications^ to 
bottom them. The enemy would therefore be- 
obliged to land their troops far the attack ‘ This 
landing, perhaps, has been i made impracticable 1 
m fevcral places, particularly at the mduth of the 1 
river which cmbelhfiies the cityi Buthipon a flat 
coaft, which is acccflible-in all parts to boats, the 
defeent may be u confidercd i as already accom J 
pliflicd. ^ * I j - *. a. 

'■'The befiegers, once cftabhfhed on land, would 
meet with nothing but a city of a league m cir- 
cumference, defended by a'doublc ditdh more btf 
Icfs deep j by a ! law rampart w'hich is falling to 
rum, by an irregular and ill fupported citadel r 
by a few Indians, without courage or experience/ 
collected from different countries , by a fniall 
number of white troops, difiatisfied with their 
condition, and commanded by officers who have 
neither rank nor experience Is it to be pre- 
iumed, that fuch obltaclcs would retard the pro- 
prcLof enterpnhng troops animated with the 
expectations of an mimenfe booty? Certainly 
not , and accordingly the hopes of the Dutcli are 
lounded upon another bafis t 

Ikh climate of Batavia is fo dcftru&ive, that 
a confidcrablc part of the foldicrs conveyed there 
Irom our countries penfh m the courfc of the year. 
M *n> of lhofc w ho cfcapc the Arokc of death, are 
languifliing 
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languifhing m-tbc-.bafpitals ; and fcarcc a fourths Q o k 
part remains to do the regular duty of the place. , _ ^ 

-The: ‘Dutch' flatter tbemfelves, that by. adding to' * 
thefc ordinary ca'ufcs of fatality, the, help of a ge- 
neral inundation, -which is eafdy done, they would 
•dig a grave for the befiegers, or force them to 
rc-embarki • Blind-' as they- arc, not; to fee that • 
time i only .cairJlct all.thefe means- of dcftrucBon 
•at work;! and the capture of the place would be 
.nothing more t than the coup de main of a warlike 
and cntcrprifmg; nation; r _ *> * t , 

TiiEiplan of. conqucfl that France might form, 

.would equally fuit.the intcrcft of Grcat.Britain ; 

.’with this difference;.' that, the -Bngliflr would in 
the firft .place,- perhaps,- make .themfclves • raaf- 
:tcrs of die Cape oh Good Hope, .an excellent 
.harbour, which would facilitate 'their voyages to 
India.-.-..* f ^ •* . * ; 

? : /The two -fidcs of the harbour which leads up 
:to the capital of this famous colony, are defended 
ibyi a number of redoubts judicioufly difpofed : 

•huf their batteries would fbon be difmounted by 
•the Ihips: which can anchor near enough to the 
.land. to play '.upon them..-? The fort creeled near 
ithc ilhorc would ffiare the fame, fate ; jand.would 
•make ftill lcfs rcfdbmce to the mofl trifling v force 
.that'JhouId attack it by land. Conflmcled with- 
out, art,-- commanded on. all fidcs, and being in- 
•capable ofi containing more, lb an five or fix hun- 
•drcd.troops, it would' infallibly be reduced iu Ids 
cthan : four-and.twenty I hours,, with, aifcw bombs. 

-The inhabitants of the colony difperfed throughout 
• an imraenfe fpace, and feparated from each other 
by deferts, would not have time to come to it’s 
» relief. Perhaps; they would not -if it. .were in 
, their power. ; .We may . be allowed, to fuppofc, 
that. uic .oppreffian under which they groan, 

■5 . " * ' may 
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boo itfccm to be. - -Tile r fquadron,'-witIi the foldicrs tha t' 

u 1 1 \ jvrcrc not left in garrifon, and. as many' of.* the? 
Dutch troops as fliould have joined the conqueror^ 
with a timely reinforcement of eight or nine hun- 
dred men,' would infallibly 1 accompli Hi this enters 
prifc. * * i *»«r* *.o . jaz * *«*»j 

; It' would’ not, indeed; be poflibld to lay fiege' 
to the place by fca. ; -The water is- generally fo' 
lhallow under- -it’s walls; -'that the' fhips* would* 
never get- near enough' to- the ‘fortifications, 1 - to- 
bottom them.' ’ The enemy' -would- therefore - be' 
obliged to land their troops for the* attach. vThis' 
landing, perhaps, 1 has 1 been! made* imprafttcable 
in feverat places, particularly at the mduth of the* 
river which cmbellifhes : thc citya -'Butlupoir a'flat? 

, Ooaft,- which is acceflible-in all parts to-boats, the” 
defeent may be^cdnfidcrcd^as already-accom-' 
plHhedl, < ..07 ,/yj I'm,. ud* 

; y THE befiegersi' once eftabliflied 'on 'land;' would 
meet with nothing .but- a -city' of -a league in cir- 
cumference, .’defended -by- a’doublc ditdlv more 5 .#* 
lcfs-deep J- by a‘ low rampart- Which - is falling tq 
ruin;' by an “irregular and ill-fuppofted Citadel y 
by a few Indians,' without ’courage or experience^ 
collected from different 1 '* countries j-'by * a-’fniall 
number' of white 1 troops;* diflatisfied *with’-> their 
condition, *and J coinmanded- by-’ofEccrs who have 
■neither'ranlc 1 nor- expcrichCe.’-’-Is 'it*’ to-be pre- 
Uuned, that fucH obltaclcs would retard the pto- 
grefs of enterprifing 1 troops animated .with 1 - the 
expectations’' of 1 an' immcnfe -booty? • Certainly 
not ; and accordingly* the hopes of’ the Dutch are 

jounded-upomanother balls.- , , : . 

• The -climate of- Batavia is fo’ dcftru£tive, that 
a confidcrable part of- the foldiers conveyed there 
trom our countries perifh in- the courfc of the year. 
Many of thofe who clcapc the ifrokc of death, are 
’ " • languifliing 
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look may nuke them with for a change of govern* 
■ *1* _f Hicnt. * ‘ 

Motittt ^ the republic of Holland Ihould not confider 
whtdnhe as imaginary, the dangers to which our regard for 
inly lute, the general good of nations makes us apprehend 
not to f«f-' her commerce, and her poficfiions in India may 
«7^he ,u ' ,, cx P°f C( l> it ought to omit no precaution to 
Company, present them *, for this is one of the moll import- 
ant cares it can be employed in. What advan- 
tages bath not the Hate acquired, for thefe two 
centuries part, from thefe diftant regions? AVhat 
advantages docs it not ftdl derive from them ? 

* Fihst, the focicty of merchants, who rule 
thefe fcvcral fctilcmcnts which they have formed 
ihemfclvcs, without any afldtance from govern- 
ment, have fuccc (lively purchafed the renew al_ of 
their charter. In t< 5 oa, they obtained their firft 
grant for 55,000 livres *. Twenty years after 
this, it was'gratuitoufly renewed. From 1643 to 
'1646, it was prolonged only from fix months to fix 
months, for rcafons which we arc not acquainted 
with. At this period a gift of 3,300,000 luresf 
occafioncd it to be granted a-new for five -and- 
twenty years. This term was not yet expired, 
'when, in 1665, the monopoly was fecurcd to them 
till 1700, upon condition that they fiiould main- 
tain, for the ufe of the finte, twenty fliips of war, 
during all the time that thchoftilities, commenced 
_ between the republic and England, Ihould conti- 
nue. 1 his privdeged aflociation was again allow- 
" cd to pur Cue it’s commercial operations till 1740 
for a fum of <J,6oo,ooo hvrcs’J. In the two fol- 
lowing years it’s fate was precarious ; then it ac- 
quired a firm cftablilhmcnt for twelve years, by 
paying three per cent, upon thp divifion of it?s 
fharcs ; and afterwards, for twenty years longer, 

* 2 , 231 ! ijs. 4 d. / + iS7»50©l. X =*75,0001. 
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in confederation of 2,640,000 livies* to be paidB OOK 
in fpecie, or in faltpetre. In 1774, it's privileges . 
were retrained to two years, and foon extended 
to^ twenty, upon condition that it fhould give up 
three.per cent, of it’s dividend. 

In critical times, the Company have ftept in-to 
the affiftance of the public treafure, already ex- 
hauflcd, or nearly fo. It is true, they have fooner 
or later ( been reimburfed for tliefc advances ; but 
a conduct fo,noble relieved and encouraged the 
citizens* . , 

A great quantity of faltpetre was wanted for 
the ufe of the fea and land fervice ; this Com- 
pany has obliged ilfelf to furnifli it at a low price ; 
aud in this manner has relieved the treafury. 

The manufactures of Harlem and Leyden were 
dccreafing every day 3 but their decline has been 
retarded, and perhaps their total extinction pre- 
vented, by the engagements which the Company 
have entered into to export to the amount of 
440,000 livres f of the goods manufactured at 
thefe places. They have alfo agreed to fumilh 
them with filhs upon terms which cannot fail of 
being burdenfome to their. 

The perpetual revenue of thirty-three (hares 
and one-third has been granted to the ftadt-hold- . 
cr ; and it is to be hoped, that this facrifice made 
by the Company to the firft magiftratc of the date, 
may turn out to die advantage of the republic. 

The mcrchandifc exported to India, or import- 
ed from thence, were formerly fubjedt to confide- 
rable taxes ; the mode of collecting which way ve- 
ry embarrafling. Thirty ) cars ago, it was obferv- 
ed, that the regular produce of tliefc impofts was 
850,000 hvrcsj, and fincc that period the Coin* 
pany pays that fum into the treafury every jear. 

* 110,1051. + 20,55 jl. 6*. 8d, «>». 4* 1 - 

. Beside 
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doo K’ Be6idi* the burdens which arc to fall upon tho 1 
t .Company in* general, the • proprietors have Rill 
' obligations of their own to iulfil. For more than ’ 

a century part, they paid annually to the Rate fix 
per cent, upon the original value of each, fh a re. 
In 1777, this tax was reduced, to four and a 
half percent. ;*and it' cannot be incrcafcd again 
till the dividend ill all have arifen beyond twelve 
and a half per cent. The proprietors are alfo to 
pay upon the purcliafe’of each Riarc/a duty call- 
ed Ampt-Geld , and which, from thirty-nine livres, 
twelve 'fols •, has been lately reduced to fourt 
hvres, eight folsf. .< • * 

. Let us add to all tlicfc taxes the profits accru- 
ing to the Rate from thc-falc of forty-five. millions 
of hvres \ \vorth of goods, obtained with four* 
or- five" millions J| of fpccie, and not* the* fourths 
part of which’ i> confumcd upon the territory of-) 
the republic! Let us add tbc immenfc profits that- 
the rcfclling of thefe goods brings in to the inerl i 
chants, and the vaft fpcculations of which* it is 
the'eaufe.- d-ctus add the multiplicity, and extent 
of private fortunes atnaflcd formerly, as well as iii 
our days, in India. Let us add, the experience 
which the failors acquire from thefe voyages, and 
the fpirit they infufc into the navy, and we fliall 
then have a proper idea of the refimrccs the go- 
vernment* has found from it*s pofleflions in Afia. 
The exclufivc charter by which thefe pofleflions ~ 
are holden and cultivated, ought even to procure 1 
Rill greater advantages to the United Provinces : 
the reafon of this is evident. * 

It has ever been acknowledged by all nations, 
whatever thefyRem of their government might 
be, that the riches acquired in any country ought 
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to contribute to the cxpenccs of the Hate. Then o o it 
rcafon of this grand maxim is evident to ail ca y **• 
parities. Private fortunes are fo cfiemtally con- 
netted with public profperity, that wlicn the tat* • 
ter is injured, the former muft neccflfarily fuficr. 

Thus, when the fubjefU of a Hate ferve it with 
their fortunes or their perfons, they do nothing ‘ 
more than defend their own private interelta. 

The profperity of the country, is the profperity 
of each individual. This maxim, which is true iu 
all governments, has a particular propriety when 
applied to free focicties. " - 

■ JSIoiuoviiR, there arc bodies of men, whofe in- 
tcrcii, either from the nature of thofc bodies; 
their extenfive relations, or the variety of their 
views, arc more eflentially connected with the 
common intercity Of this kind is the Eaft-India 
Company in Holland. 'The enemies to it** trade t 
arc enemies tothc republic; and it's fccurity iserta* 
bhfiicd on the fame bafis with that of the Itate. 

Is the opinion of men of the bed difeemment, 
the national debt has fcnfibly weakened the 
United l’rovinccs, and affeSed the general wcl- "> 
fare, by gradually incrcafmg the load of taxes, 
of which it was the firft caufe. The republic can ' 
never be reftored to it’s original fplendour, till it 
be releafed from the enormous burden under 
which it is oppreffed, and this relief can only be 
expected from a company, which it has always I 
encouraged, prote&cd and favoured. To place 
this powerful body in a (ituation to render the 
higheft ferviccs to the country, it will by no 
means* be neccfiary to reduce the profits of the 
proprietors ; it will be* fufficient to bring them 
back to thofe principles of ceconomy and fimpli- 
city, and to that plan of adminiftration, which 
laid the foundation of their firft profperity. 
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BOOR A reformation fo necelTary will admit of no 
delay. T his confidence is due to a goyernmept 
which has always endeavoured to maintain a 
good con- gieat number of citizens within itfelf, and to cm* 
SJ^ploy only a final! part of them in it’s diftant fettle* 
rteirpre- ments- It was at the expencc of qll Europe that 
fenrdege- Holland was continually increafing the number 
aewey. j t > s f u bje£!s ; the liberty of confcicncc allowed 
there, and the moderation of the laws, attra&ed 
all peefons who were opprefled, in feyeral other 
places, by a fpirit of intolerption and the feverity 
of government. « . .» 

.1 T’ne republic have procured means of fubfift* 
ence to all perfons who have been willing to fet* 
tic and work, among them : the inhabitants of a 
country ruined by war, were fecn to feck fecurity 
and employment in Holland. * , j « ■> 

• Agriculture could never be a confidcrablo 
objett in Holland, although the land was , very 
well cultivated.' But the herring filhcryfupplied 
the place of agriculture. This was .a new mode 
of fubfiftence, a fchool for fcanien. , Born upon 
the waters, they plowed the fea, from whence they 
got their food : they grew familiar with (tonus; 
and from the multitude of hazards to which they 
were expofed, they learnt to overcome dangers, 
Tnz/carrjing trade which the republic was 
continually,- employed in from one European 
nation to another, was alfo a kind of navigation, 
which, without deftroyipg men, fupplied them 
with fubfiftence by labour. , , 

Iv a word, navigation, which depopulates a part 
of-Lurope, peopled Holland, It w as as it were 
the produce of the country. Iler (hips were her 
landed eftates,, which (he made the moll of, at 
the cxpcncc of the ftrjmger, , 

' Ftv 
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Few of the, inhabitants of Holland knew anyB O O.K. 
lung of thofe convcniencies of life which could t 
anly, be procured at a very high price ; all or al- 
ii oil all of them,werc,unacquaimed with luxury. 

A. fpirit of order, frugality, and even avarice, pre- 
vailed throughout the nation, and was carefully 
kept up by the government. t 

The colonies were conduced by the fame 
fpirtt. 

The defign of preferving their population pre- 
vailed in the military fyftem; the republic main- 
tained a great number of foreign, troops in Eu- 
rope, and fome in the colonics. , i . 

The failors in Holland were well paid j and fo- 
reign feamen were conftantly employed either on 
board their trading veflels, or their men of war." 

- For the purpofe of commerce,* it is neccfiary 
.that harmony Ihould be preferved at home, and 
peace abroad. No people, except the Swjfa, 

.took more care to keep on good terms with their 
neighbour? ; and they endeavoured, flill more 
than the Swift, to encourage peace among them. 

The republic had intended to preferve unani- 
mity among her citizens, _by very excellent laws, 
which fliould preferibe the duties of every ftation, 
by a fpeedy and difinterefted adraimftratioii of 
jufticc, and by regulations admirably well adapted 
to the merchants. She felt the nccctlity of good 
faith, fliewed it by her obfenance ot treaties, 
and endeavoured to inculcate the fame principle 
among individuals. 

In a word, we know of no nation in Europe 
that had confulcred better what it ’a united advan- 
tages of fituation, ftrength, and population al- 
lowed it to undertake, or that had known and 
followed more effectually the means of increafing 
both it's. population and it's ilrcngtb. Wc know 
, . of 
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B Op li of none, which' hiving'futh objefb in view as' an 
— ^extenhVe commerce and liberty mutually* att;ra£b- 
ing'and'fupporting cadi- other,'- hath "conduacd 
ltfelf in a better mariner for the prefervatioiP of 
both the one and the other. < < » r “ ' 

But- how are thefe manners already* changed 
and degenerated from the purity of a ‘republican 
government ! Perfonal 'intefefts, r which become 
laudable by being combined, arc now tptally fef- 
nih, f and ^corruption is become general/ here 
is no patriotlfm in that country, 1 which* above 'all 
others in the univerfe fhould infpire it’s drill abif- 
ants with more ftedfaft attachments/ - * /i* 

What patriotic fentiments, indeed, might we 
not expeft* from a nation that 'can fay to ltlclf, 
inis land which I inhabit, has been fertilized by 
■me; it is I -who have-embelhlhed,‘ who have 
created it) 'This threatening fea,' which deluged 
all our plains, rages in vain againft the powerful 
dikes 1 have oppofed tout’s fury. I have puri- 
fied this air which ftagnant watcrs*hdd filled with 
fatal exhalations/ It is by my means that fuperb 
dties ftajid noW'upon the flime and mud, oier 
which the* ocean once rolled it’s waves. 'Thfc 
ports I have conftruaed,’ the canals I have- dig. 
ge , rccave the productions of the whole uni- 
yerfe, which 1 difpenfe at pleafurc. The inhe- 
ritances > of other nations arc only pofleffions 
which man-difputes With man; that which l 
fMIleaxeto my 'pofterity,'I'havc ravifhed 1 from 
torv artd° tS confpired againft iny terri- 

is tL lh.r PS * hc ,naft " Here it 

nature n C a 5 ncw arrangement of 

€ verv of morality. I have done 

bnd y *n" S Whcrc , thcrc ™ nothing. Air,-’ 

vorks g I !, , bcrt y'» 311 thefe** are my 
^orks. I enjoy the glory of the paft ; and whei 

load 
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I -caft a look into futurity, I fee- with fatisfac- B 
ttoa that my aihes will reft quietly on the lame 
fpot where my forefathers faw the breaking of 
ftorms. i 

i What motives theft forjdohzmg one’s coun- { 
try i Yet there is no longer any public fpjntjin 
Holland, it is a whole, thc t parts of wlpch have 
no other relation among thcmfclvfs than the fpot 
they occupy. Meaonpfs, bafenefs and dilliQnefty 
charafterifc now the conquerors of Philip They, 
make a tra2ic T of thcir^oath, as of their merchan- 
dife, andtthey will foon become the refuft pf the 
umvcrfe, which they had aftomflied by their m- 
duftry and by their virtues* 

Men, unworthy of the government, under 
which yc live, Ihuddcr at lead at the dangers, 
that furcound you \ Ihofe who have flavifh fouls, 
arc not far removed from flavery. 1 he ficred, 
fire of liberty can only be kept up by challe 
hands. Ye arc not now in the fame ftatc ot 
anarchy, as when- the fovereigns of Europe, all 
equally oppofed by the nobles in their refpcQne 
dates, could not carry on their defigps either 
with ftcrccy, unanimity, or difpatch, as when 
the equilibrium of the ftvepd powers was merely 
the effect of their mutual debility At preftur* 
power grown more independent, confirms thofa 
advantages to a monarchy which, a free flat© 
can never enjoy. ( What have republicans to op- 
pofe to a fupenonty fo formidable ? 1 heir \ ir- 
tues, but ye have loft them. The corruption 
o! your manners, and of your magiftrate*, en- 
courages ever ; where the detraSors of liberty? 
and, perhap a , your fatal example is the means 
of tmpofing a heavier yoke on other nations* 
What* anfwer would you wilh us to make to 
thofc men, who, cither from, the prejudice of 
i education. 
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B O oTfeducation^or from mifreprefentations/arc^per- 
. * V petuafty *»telling * us ; This is the governments 
which you extol fo much in your Writings; thefe"' 
are the happy conferences of that fyftem of li-1 
berty you hold fo> dear? To thofe • vices which 
you have laid'to the charge of defpotifni, they* 
have added another,- which furpafles ' them all,* 
the inability to Hop the 1 progrefs of evil. What' 
anlwcr can be given to fo fevere a fatire on de-- 
mocracy? • } > 1 - ' + '* ’ 

■ Industrious Batavians, formerly fo poor, fo' 
brave, and fo formidable,' at prefent fo. opulent* 
and fo feeble, tremble at the idea of being again* 
reduced to crouch under the yoke of arbitrary* 
power, which* you have thrown off, and which 
ftill threatens you. -It is not I who give you this* 
caution; it is the voice of your anceftors which' 
thus, calls out to you from the bottom of their! 
tombs. ' * * - • • 


‘ Was it then ‘to be referred for this igno-* 

* miny, that we. purpled the Teas’ with our blood, 

* and ftained this land with 1 it? The wretched-* 
‘ nefs which wc could not fupport, is that which 
4 yc arc preparing for yourfclvcs. ,/fhat gold’ 

* which yc accumulate, and hold fo dear, is that' 

* which lias placed you under the dependence of 

* one ot your enemies. Ye tremble in his pre- 

* fence, from apprehenfions that yc Ihall lofc 

* the riches yohavc intruded him with. When- 

* ever he commands, you obey. Alas, i let ihclc 

* perfidious riches go, if it be nccfcffary, and 

* recover )6ur dignity. Then it is, that rather 

* than fubmit to the yoke, whatever it may be, 

4 >ou will chufe to throw down with your own 

* hands the barriers you have railed again ft the 

4 fea, and to bury jourfeives, together with jour 
4 enemies, under the waters, • * 


4 But 
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4 But if, in your prefcnt abjcft and pulilla-E o o K. 
f nimous ftate it fliould happen, that ambition I! * 

« fliould lead again a hoflilc army into the ccn* *"* 

* ter of your provinces, or under the walls of 
‘ your capital; fay, how would you ad upon 
4 fuch an event? You are told, that vou mud in 

* a moment either rcfolve to open the gate* of 

* your etty to the enemy, or to buril your dikes. 

* Would you hcf.tatc and exclaim : our. dikes* 

* our. dikes! But we perceive that you turn 

* pale. Alas! we fee too plainly, that your v. retell.' 

* c J defendants do not retain one fpark. of the 

* virtue of their anceftors. 

‘ WittT ft range infatuation could induce them 

* to give thcmfclvcs a matter? But wlut more 

* ftrangc infatuation ftiU could lead them, to 
4 perpetuate his authority, hy rendering it here* 

* ditary. We fliould fay, Woel to thofc perfons 

* who flattered thcmfclvcs that they ftiould alter- 
4 i atcly maintain their fveay over the prince, by 
4 the gratitude he o.vedthcci, and over the re* 

4 public, by the fupport they Ibould nave from 
4 the prince, if they had not thcmfclves been 

* the vtUinn of their bafe policy; and if it had 
4 no: plunged them into retirement and obfeu- 

* my ; jiumflitncnts cf tile fc.crett kind to tr.crr 
4 of intrigue and ambition. A /tee and coai- 
4 n.erctal people, giving thcmfclvcs a matter! 

4 A people to whom ItCerty hioa'd appear the 
4 more precious, av t! cy have the more reacts 

* to fear that their jr^cCU ibodd be made 
4 known, thc.r {peculations interrupted, ;I or c»- 

* tciptltc* tbw-Itcd, tne potti of tl c. date hard 

* by tra/ori, zi >1 thefe of tl cir colonics b-» 

* flowed on cawoithy to*cig..crs. Yen tru.l i*t 

* the jultice and g c-d unumen'i cf yo-r pre- 

* f«..t cucf, and perbajv v. :h rcaf.u Bat who 
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book 1 will irifurc to you, that his virtues (hall be 
ll> t tranfmttted to his fuccefior 5 or from him to 
the next, and fo on from one generation to 
4 another, to all the pofterity that {hall defeend 
c from, him ? *• * 

* O ye, our fellow citizens and our children ! 

* may future events difprcve this fatal prophecy f 

* But if you would but reflect one moment, or 
4 if you had . the ' lead concern for the! fate of 

* your progeny, you would already fee preparing 
‘ before your eyes the chains that are deftined 
6 for them.. They are foreigners who; line the 
4 decks of your {hips j they are foreiguers who 
4 compofe and command your armies. Look 
6 into the hi {tori cal annals of all nations j read 
4 and Ihuddcr at the neceffary confequences of fo 
4 imprudent a Itcp. .That opulence which lulls 
4 you in a date of lethargy, and keeps you in 
4 fubjeftion to a power that is 'your* rival, that 
4 very opulence ltfelf will excite the cupidity of 
4 that power which you have created in the inidft 
4 of yourlclves. You will be deprived of ir, 
** and at the fame time of your liberty. You 

* will; be annihilated ; for you will feck for your 
4 courage within yourfclves, and you will not 
4 find it. 

4 Be not deceived ; your prefent condition is 

* more deplorable than ouris e\ er was. The ad- 
4 vantage of an indigent people, groauing under 
4 oppreflion is, that they hate nothing to lofc 
4 but life, which is a burden to them. The 
4 misfortune of a people enervated by riches; 

* »s, that they lofe all for want of courage to 
4 defend them. lloufe yourfclves, 1 therefore, 

4 and behold the fucccilivc progrefs of your de- 
4 gradation. Behold how much you arc fallen 
4 off from that ftate of fplendour, to which wc 

1 4 had 
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* had railed ourfeHes ; and endeavour to afeend SooK 
‘ to it again, if however it be dill practicable/ t 

This is what ) our illudrious and brave aneef- ' 

tors declare to jou by my voice. Of what con- 
ference, you will anfwcr rac, are our prefent 
decline, or our future misfortunes to you ? Arc 
you our fellow-citizen ? Have you any dwelling* 
any wife, any children in oar cities? I reply; of 
vhat concern is it to you, where I was born, 
who l am, or where I dwell, if what l tell yovi 
be but the truth? Did the ancients ever alk the 
augur in what country he had firft fccn,the 
light; or upon what oak reflcd the prophetic 
bird which announced them a victory or a defeat? 
Batavians, the dcltiny of every commercial na- 
tion is to be rich, effeminate, corrupt, and fub* 
dued. Alkvourfclvea what vou hare to carne£h * 


Vou. L 


boos: 
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Settlements, Tirade, and Cortquejls of the EngUJb 
, tit the Eajl-lndies. 

BOO KX x T£ are totally unacquainted either with the 
V V period in which the British ifles were peo- 
Sketch of pled, i or with, the origin of their firfl inhabitants, 
tbe ancient wc can learn from the nxoft authentic hiftori- 

theEngiilh 6al records, is, that they were fucceffivcly vifited 
commerce, by the Phmnicians, the Carthaginians, and the 
Gauls. The traders of thefe nations ufed to go 
there to exchange earthen veflcls, fait, all kinds 
of iron and copper inftruments, for (kins, , (laves, 
hounds, and bull-dogs, and cfpccially for tin. The 
commodities exchanged were valued in proportion 
to their utility. Such mercantile articles were 
brought to thefe people, as they undoubtedly fet 
a higher value upon, than thofe which they offer- 
ed m exchange. Neither of thefe parties arc to 
be accufcd either of ignorance or difhoncfty. To 
whatever country of the untverfc we may repair, 
men will always be found as cunning as ourfelvcs; 
and they will ever give thofe things they efteem 
the lead, in return for thofe which arc in greater 
repute among them. 

A mure loofe fpeculation would lead us to 
imagine, that iflandcrs have been the firft civi- 
lized people among mankind. Nothing puts a 
ftop to the cxcurfions of people living on a con- 
tinent: they may rove about in queit of fubfift- 
cnce, and yet withdraw thcmfelvc* tram the fccne 
of war. In lflands, it Ihould feem, that the cfla- 
i bhflimenc 
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bliftiment of laws and mutual compass, mufloffi ook 
courfe become fooner necdTary, from the una-, IIf ' 
voidable conflitts of war, and the inconveniences * * 

of a too limited fociety. We obferve, on the 
contrary, that the manners and the government 
of iflanders, are formed later and more imper- 
fectly- ‘It is * among* thefe people lhat we trace 
the origin of that multitude of. Cmgular inftitu- 
tions that retard, the progrefs of population. An- 
thropophagy, the caftration of males, -the mfi- 
bulation^of females, late Carnages, the confe- 
cration of virginity, the approbation of celibacy, 
the* puniftiments exercifcd againft'girls who be- 
came -mothers at too early an age; perhaps allb 
fadings, fclFdenials, and all thofe extravagancies 
that. would arife uVeonvents, if there were a rao- 
naftery of men and women intermixed, in which 
the number of the former was by far the greateft, 
and without any poflibility of emigration. 

*i Whew thefe ; Iflanders have found ‘out the 
means of efcaping from the narrow circuit in 
which natural caufes had confined them during a 
feries of 'ages, they carry* their* cuftoms along 
•with them to the* continents, where they have 
been -perpetuated from one century to another, 
and where philofophers of our days are ftill cm- 
barrafied to inveftigate the reafon of them. The 
fuperabun dance of population. in iflands,- was the 
caufe of the tardy progrefs oF civilization among 
their inhabitants; fince it became necefiary to 
put a continual flop to that, fuperabundance by 
violent meafures. An extreme ilate of barbariftn 
'upvj. r hat* Qj 'vJucw. r h*C q£ 

the fame family are compelled to extirpate each 
other. It is the intercourfe of people among 
.yhemfelves, which diminifhcs their ferocity, as it 
4 their fcparaiicn from each other \.hich con- 
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BOOK tributes - to prolong it. The Wanders of our* 

• “l' _ r days hate not entirely loft their primitive cha- 
racter ; and perhaps an attentive obferver miglit 
find fomc traces of it even in Great-Britain. * 
The dominion of the Romans was not fufij- 
ciently durable, nor fufticicnlly uninterrupted to 
improve, in any confiderable degree, the induftry 
of the Britons. Even the finall progrefs that 
hulbandry and the arts had made during this pe- 
riod, was loft as foon as that>haughty power had 
determined to abandon tins conqucft. The fpirit 
of tlavery which the fouthern inhabitants of Bri- 
tain had contracted, deprived them of the cou- 
rage ncccflary, to refift, at firft, the overflowings of 
their neighbours the Fids, who had faved them- 
fclves from the yoke by flying towards the north 
oF the ifland,and prc\entcd them afterwards from 
being able to oppofe the more deftrudive, more 
obflinate, and more numerous expeditions of 
plunderers, that poured in fwarms from the north- 
ern parts of Europe. ' > 

All nations were afTeded with this dreadful 
fcourge, the moft deftrudive, perhaps, that ever 
was recorded in the annals o! the world ; but the 
calamities which Great Britain particularly' ex- 
perienced are inexprefliblc. Every year, feverat 
times even in a year, her countries were ravaged, 
her houfes burnt, her women raviflied, her temples 
ftripped, her inhabitants inaflacred, put to torture, 

* or enflaved. All thefe misfortunes fucccedcd each 
other with inconceivable-, rapidity. 3-Vhen the 
country yas fo far deftroyed that nothing remam- 
ed to glut the avidity of thefe barbarians, they 
feized on the land ltfelf. ~ One nation, fucceeded 

* another. One band fupervening, expelled or ex- 
terminated the one that was already eftabhlhed? 
and this fucceflion of revolutions conftantly kept 

. ' ^ . up 
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up ipdolence, miftruft and mifery. In thcfc BOOK, 
difpiriting times, the Britons had fcarce any com- , 

ijiercial connection with the continent. , Ex- 
changes were even fo rare among them, that it 
was neceffary to have witneffes for tlje fale of the 
Leah trifle. , 1 , ^ 

It might have been cxpc&ed that the union of 
the two kingdoms would have put a flop to thefe l 
calamities, when William the Conqueror fubdueth 
Great Britain a little while after the middle of the. 
eleventh century. Hi> followers came from coun- 
tries rather more civilized, more aflive, and-morp 
induftrjous, than thofe they came to fejtlc m. 

Such a communication ought naturally -to have 
re&ificd and enlarged the ideas of the conquered 
people, Unfortunately, the introduction of the 
feudal government occafioned fo fpeedy and lu, 
complete a revolution in matters of proper*), that 
every tiling was thrown into confufiorj. , 

Tj« minds of men were fcarcely fettled, and- 
the cpnquerors and the conquered had but juft" 
begun to confidcr thcmfelves as one and the fame 
people, when the abilities and flrcngth of the 
nation were engaged in fypporting the pretentious 
of their fovereigns to the crown of France. - In 
thcfc obftinate wars, thcEnglilh djfplajcd mili- 
tary talents and courage; but, after fever al great 
efforts, and confidcrab'c fucccfs, the) were forced 
back into thqir ifland, where dpmcftlc troybles, 
pxpo fed them to frcfli calamities. 

Du kino thcfc dilfercnr period*, the, whole 
Commerce was in the hands of the Jews and the 
bankers of Lombardy, who were alternately fa- 
voured and robbed, confldcrcd as ufclul perfons, 
and condemned to death, expelled and recalled. 

Thcfc tumults were inercafed by the audacity of 
the pirates, who being fometuuu protected by 
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BOOKthe government With which they /hared their 
HL ^ foods, attacked all Ihips indifcruninately, and» 
' v J frequently fank their crews. The intcreft of 
money was at fifty per cent.’Lcather, furs, butter, 
lead, and tin,' were the only things exported front 
England at a very moderate ratc ? and thirty thou- 
fand facks of wool, which returned annually a 
more confiderablc fum. As the Englifli 'were 
then totally unacquainted with the art ot dying 1 
this wool, and manufacturing it with elegance, the 
greateft part of this money returned* To remedy 
this inconvenience,' foreign manufacturers were 
invited, and the people were prohibited from 
wearing any,clothes that’ were not of 1 home ma- 
nufacture. __ At the fame time, the exportation of 
manufactured wool and wrought iron was forbid- 
den; two laws. altogether worthy of the age in 
which they were inftituted. ' f u 

Henry VII. permitted the barons to difpofe of 
their lands, and the common people to buy them. 
This regulation diminilhed' the inequality which 
fubfifted before between the fortunes of the lords 
and their vaflals ; 'it made the latter more Inde- 
pendent, and infpired the people with the defire 
of enriching themfclves, and with the hope of en- 
joying their riches. There were many obftaclcs 
to this'wifh, and this hope ; fame of which were 
removed. The company of merchants efiabhfh- 
cd at London was prevented from exacting in 
future the fum of one thoufand five hundred and 
feventy-five livres * from each of the other mer- 
chants in the kingdom, defirous of trading "at 
the great fairs of the Low Countries.,. In order 
to fix a greater number of people to the labours 
of hufbandry, it was enaCted, 1 that no jperfon 
ftiould put his fon or daughter out to any kind of 
apprenticefliip, without being poflfefled of a re- 
' venue 
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venue of twenty-two livres ten fols * in landed b 
property this abfurd law was afterwards miti- 
gated. 

Unfortunately , 1 that law which regulated 
the price of all forts of provifions, of woollens, ofc 
workmen’s wages, of Huffs, and of clothing, 
was maintained in full force. Other impedi- 
ments even were thrown in the way of commerce, 
on account of fome pernicious combinations that 
were fet on foot. It was a circumftance then un- 
known, that money, which is the reprefentative 
of eycry thing, is in it’s turn, reprefented by 
all vendible articles; that it is a commodity, 
which, like all others, mud be left to itfelf ; that 
the value of it mull neccffarily rife or diminifh 
every inftant, from an infinite number of differ, 
cat incidents; that every regulation of policy 
upon this matter cannot but be abfurd and detri- 
mental; that one of the means of multiplying 
ufurers, is tp forbidufury, bccaufe this prohibition 
becomes an exclufwe privilege for any one who 
fets the fenfc of fliame at defiance; that c\cry 
law is ridiculous, whenever there arc pofitivc 
means of eluding it; that the general competition 
which would anfe from an unlimited liberty of 
trading with money, would neccffarily reduce it 
to a lower interell ; that ruinous loans, which it 
is the intention to present, would belefs frequent, 
fincc the borrower would have, nothing to pay 
but the value of the money borrowed ; whereas, 
in the prefent Hate of things, we njull add to this 
value the price which the ufurcr fets upon hi? 
coaCcience, upon hU honour, and upon the rifly 
lie runs from committing an illegal acl; a price 
which rifes in proportion to the fear city of ufurers, 
and to the rigour with which the prohibitive law 
is obfcr\cd T 

* *8* +J. From 
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eoqk From the fame-want of difeernmentfthe ex- 
ni * portat'ton of money in any kind of coin was for-; 

‘T*" vr ' bidden; and, in order to prevent foreign -incr-», 
pbants irom carrymg-it' clandcftinely away, they 
were compelled to change’ into'Englilh merchant 
dtfe 'the 'entire produce of the goods they- had 
brought into England. 1 The exportation of 
horfes was like wife prohibited; and the -people 
were not fufEcicntly 'enlightened to difeover, that 
fuch a prohibition would <ne T cefiarily calife the 
propagation and improvement of thcfpecies to be 
neglcctedi^At length,* corporations were effablifli- 
cd in all the towns; that is<to' fay, the- ftate au- 
thorifed 'all perfons* of the fame profefiion,’ to 
make fuch regulations as -they fhould thmk nc- 
p diary for their- eXclufive prelervation and .fuc-» 
cefs. ' The nation is Bill opprdfed with'a re- 
gulation fo 1 contrary to general’ induflry*, t and 
which. reduces every thing" to a kind of monopoly. 

* Upon confidermg fuch a number 'of It range 
laws,"wc might be induced to think that 'Henry 
was either* indifTcrent-abtiut the profperity of Ins 
kingdom, or that he was -totally deficient in un- 
derltanding. ‘ Ncverthclefs,’ it is certain 'that this 
prince, notwithftandmg his extreme avarice, often 
lent confiderablc fums of money, without inteftft, 
to merchants' who lb Jd not property ‘fulficient- to 
carry. on < the‘fchcmcri they had “planned : belide*, 
the wifdoin of Ins government is fo well confirm- 
ed,- that he is accounted, with rcafon, one of the 
greateft monarchs that ever fat upon the*. throne 
°t England./ But, notwithftanding all the efforts 
of genius, it requires a fuccetlion of fcveral -ages 
before any lcicnce can he reduced to fnnple'pnn- 
piples. It is the fame thing -with theories as with 
machines, 'Which 'arc always \ery complicated at 
lirll, and which arc only freed in the courfe. of 
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time, by obfervation and experience, from thofeB O O IC. 
ufckrs wheels which ferve t merdy to uicreafe their , *** ^ 
fri&ion. ^ i. o 

The knowledge of the fuccceding. reigns wasj 
not much more extenfive upon thofe matters; wc 
are treating of. borne Tlunings, fettled in Eng- 
land, were the only good workmen m that coun- 
try , the) were alma ft always jnfuUed and op- 
preifed bj the Enghfh workmen, who were jealou: 
o£ them vwihoqt emulation. t iThc latter com 
plained that all the cuftomers went to the Uc 
imngs, and that theft, occafioned a rife jn th< 
price of corn The goyernnert adopted theft 
popular i prejudices, and forbad' all grangers t( 
employ more than twoj workmen m tbcjr (hops 
The merchants were not better treated than tin 
workmen, and thofe even who were naturalized 
were obliged to pay the fame duties as aliens 
Ignorance was fo general, thatithe cultivation o 
tlje beft lands was nrgle&ed, m order to conver 
them into pafturcs,. eyen at the tunc that tin 
number of iheepi which nyght ben one flock 
was reftraincd by. the laws to two thojfapd, A\ 
mercantile correfpondenccs were centred in th| 

Low Countries ihe. inhabitants of tlipfe- pro 
\mcc3 bought the Enghth commodities, am 
circulated them through the different parts* o 
Luropc. It is probable that ihe nation woult 
not have, far a long time, emerged from this fun 
ation, had it nqt beep for a concurrence of la 
vourablc circumftances j ( 

fun Duke of Alva’s cruelties drote fevcral abb 
manufacturers into Tngland, who carried the ar 
of the fine Tlemilh manufactures to I orjdon 
The perfecutions which the. Trptcftants fuOeici 
m Trance, fupphed Lngland wuh^workjneni of al 
Kinds. Elizabeth, unptficnt pC coDtradi^ion, bn 
j knowing 
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boo K. knowing and dcfirou* of doing what was right, 
. j* 1 * at once dcfpotic and popular, with the advantages 
a good undcrftandiug, and of being properly- 
obeyed, availed herfclf of the fermentation of 
men’s minds, as prevalent throughout all her do- 
minions as through the reft of Europe; and while 
this fermentation produced, among other nations, 
nothing but theological difputcs, and civil or fo- 
reign wars, in England it gave- rirc to a lively 
fpirit of emulation for commerce, and for the im- 
provement of navigation. ! 

- The Englifli learned to build their fliips at 
home, which they bought before of the merchants 
of Lubcc and Ilamburgb. They were foon the 
only perfons who traded to Mufeovy by the way 
of Archangel, newly difeovered; and they pre- 
fcntly became competitors with the Hanfc towns 
in Germany, and in the north. They began to 
trade with Turkey. Several of their navigators 
attempted, though in vain, to difeover a pafiage 
to India by the northern Teas. At length Drake, 
Stephens, Cavcndifli, and fome others, reached 
that place, fome by the South Sea, and others by 
. doubling the Cape of Good Hope. , < . 

a^efth ^ HE ^ ucce k tbefe voyages was fufficient to 
Enghfli to determine the raoft able merchants of London to 
India. cftablifli a company in the year 1600; which ob- 
tained an exclusive ‘privilege of trading to the 
Eaft Indies. The a& which granted this privi- 
lege fixed it for fifteen years : it declared, that 
if it fliould prove injurious to the ftatc, it lhould 
be annulled, and the company fupprefied, by giv- 
ing two years previous notice to it’s members. 

This claufe of referve arofe from the difplca- 
furc the commons had lately {hewn on account of 
a grant, the novelty of which might poffibly offend 
them. The queen had returned to the houfe, and 
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had fpokcn on this occafion in a manner ^ worthy B ook 
to ferve as a lefibn to ail fovereigns. • ■ - , 1114 

, “ Gentlemen,” faid fhc to the members of/ * 
the houfe commiffioned to return her thanks, “ I* 

“ am extremely fcnfiblc of your attachment, and* 

“ of the carc.you have_ taken to give me an au- s 
“ thcntic teftimony of it. This affe&ion for my* 
perfon had determined you to apprize me of a 
“ fault X had inadvertently fallen into from igno-, 

“ ranee, but in , which my will had no {hare. If 


" your vigilance had not difeovered to me thej 
“ mifehiefs which my raiftake might have, pro- 
<( duced, what pain lhould I not 'have felt — I,* 
“ who have nothing dearer to me than the affec-j 
u non and preservation of my people ? May my 
“ hand fuddenly wither, may my heart be ftruclL 
*? at once with a deadly blow, before I fhall ever 
‘5 grant particular privileges that my fubje&s may, 
c< have reafon to coraplain.of ! The fplendour of 
the throne has not fo far dazzled my eyes, 
“ that 1 lhould prefer the abufc of an unbounded 
“ authority to the ufe of a power exercifed by 
te juftice. The brilliancy of royalty blinds only 
“ thofe princes who are ignorant of the duties 
M that the crown impofes. I dare believe that l 
“ fhall not be Tanked among fuch monarchs. X 
“ know that I bold not the feepter for my own 
“ proper ad\ antage, and that I am entirely de-, 
“ voted to the focic^, which has put. it's confix 
“dence in me. It is my bappinefs to fee. that 
the ftate has hitherto profpered under my go- 
vernment j and that my fubjefls are worthy 
“ that 1 lhould yield up my crown and jay life for 
** their fakes. Impute not to me the improper 
“ meafurcs I may be engaged in, nor the lrregu- 
** lantics which may be committed under the 
“ fan£lton of my name. 'You know that the mi- 
, % “ niders 
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book 11 niflers of princes arc too often guided by pri* * 
. , 1^ 1^, “ vate interefls, that truth feldoni* reaches the. 
(i ears of kings, and that, obliged as they are, 
“ from the multiplicity of affairs they are -laden 
a with, to fix their attention on thofc which arc 
u of the greateft importance, it is impoflible they 
fhould lee every thing with their own eyes.” 

* From the perufal of this wife fpcech, wc fhould 
be inclined to believe^ that an abfolute monarch; 
who is juft, fteady, and enlightened, would be 
the beft of princes: but on the other hand,< we 
fhould confidcr, that < if this reign were to be lift- 
ing, the people would negleft the .aifertion of 
thofc rights, of which they would have no occa- 
fion to avail themfclvcs •, and that nothing could 
be more fatal to them than the continuation of 
this lethargy, under a'-reign fimilar to the firftj 
unlefs it be the prolongation of it under a third, 
Nations ifoinetimes 1 make attempts to deliver 
tbemfclves from on oppreflion impofed by vio- 
lence ; but never ftri\c to fet themfclvcs free from 
3 fiate of fiavery, into which. they have been led 
by mild and gentle proceedings. Sooner or later 
a tyrant, cither weak minded, or cruel, or de- 
void of undemanding, will fucceed to the ma- 
nagement of an abfolute power, which has never 
been oppofed. The people who are the viftima 
of this dcfpotifm, think they arc dcllined to be 
fo. lliey have loft the fci^b of liberty, which 
can only be maintained by perpetual exertion, 
Perhaps, had thcEnghlh been governed by three 
fucceflivc lovercigns fimilar to Elizabeth, they 
would have been the tnoftabjc& of all Haves. 

The funds of this company were, at firft, far 
front being confidcrable. Part of them was ex- 
pended in fitting out a fleet of four fhips, which 
foiled m the beginning of the year 1601 j and 

the 
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the reft was fent abroad in money and snerebaft-B o OK 
dire. , . , • . .. 

Lancaster, who commanded the expedition, 
arrived the year following at the port of Achctn, 
which was at that time a % cry celebrated mart. 
Intelligence had been received there of* the vic- 
tories gained by the Englifh over the Spaniards 
at feaj k and this intelligence procured him a moll 
dUlinguifhed reception* The king behaved to 
him in the fame manner as if he had been his 
equal ; he ordered that his own wives richly ha- 
bited, fhould play fcvcral airs in his prefence, on 
a variety of inftruments. This favour was foli 
owed by all the compliances that could bewilhcd 
’or to facilitate the eftablifhment of a fafc<and 
idvantageous commerce. The Englifh admiral 
was received at Bantam in the fame manner as at 
the place where he firft landed } and a fliip, which 
he had difpatched to the Molucca iflands,' brought " 

Inm a confiderable cargo of cloves and nutmegs. 

With thefc valuable fpices, and the pepper he 
took in at Java and Sumatra, he returned fafe to 
Europe. 1 

This early fuccefs determined the foc»ety,who 
had intruded their intcrefls in the hands of this 
able man, to form fcttlcmcnts in India ; but not 
without the confcnt of the natives. They did not 
wiOito begin with conquefts. Their expeditions 
were nothing more than the enterpnfes of humane 
and fair traders. - They conciliated to tbemfelves 
the afieCUon of the people j but this procured 
them no advantage, except a few factories ; r and 
they were in no condition to fuftain the rival fliip 
cf other nations that had made themfelves formi- 
dable. 

The Portuguefe and the Dutch were in pof T 
ftsfliom of large prounccs, well fortified places, 

and 
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book and' good harbours.'' <By> thefe advantages their 
trade was fecured againft the natives of the coun- 
try, and'" againft- neW'compeutors'jvtheir- return 
to - Europe was facilitated > and " they had oppor- 
tunities of getting’ a ! good' fale-forTbe commo- 
diries they carried to Afia,' and of purcbafingthofe 
they .wanted- at -a moderate price, i The Englilh, 
on the contrary, ’expofed to thc caprice of feafons 
and of the- people,’ having no. ftrengtbjf or- place 
of fecurity,-and deriving ^ their- fupplies ;from 
England only 1 ,' could : ndt,- according- to ! the ideas 
their prevailing,' carry on an 'advantageous trade. 
-They thought that it‘ was' difficult to acquire great 
riches without great injuftice; and that," in order 
to furpafs or'even equal- the nations they had'cen- 
furedj thcy muft purfue the fame'eonduft. This 
was ah error which - led’ them into falfe- meafures. 
With maxim's * more * falutary; - they would have 
been fcnfible, that if goodnefs, mildnefs,' bene- 
volence,” and- humanity, - do not lead to profperity 
fo rapidly as violence j' yet the power that is fixed 
upon fo refpe&able a balls, will be more firm and 
durable. By tyranny, a precarious authority and 
tv* difturbed -poffefllon } ' can only ’ be ' obtained y 
while that which flows from juftice,-attra£ls, in 
the end, every thing to ids own center.- The do- 
minion of force is confidered as a' fcourgCJ that 
- of. virtue as a blcfiing ; and I never can be' con- 
vinced, that "it is a matter of indifference, whether 
Wc make - our appearance before -foreign nations^ 1 
in the' character of infernal fpirits,- or in that- of 
celeftial beings. . . * r <: 

The plan of forming Jailing fctrlcmcnts, and 
of attempting conqucfts* feemed too gxtai to be 
accomplithcd by the forces of an infant fociety: 
but they flattered thcmfclves that they ihouJd 
meet with protedion, bccaufe they thought them- 

fclves 
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felves ufcful. They were difappointed in their B o o K 
expectations. 'They could obtain nothing from , f* ** 
James I. a weak .prince, infe&cdj with the falfc w 
pbilofophy of his age, a man of wit, of a fubtile 
and pedantic genius, and better qualified to be 
at the head of an univerfity than to prefide over 
an empire. By their activity, perfcverancc, and 
Judicious choice of officers and faftors, the com- 
pany provided thofe fuccours which were refufed 
them by their fovcrcign. They crcded forts, and 
founded colonies in the iflands of Java, Polcron, 
Amboyna, and Banda. In this manner they 
ihared the fpicc trade with the Dutch, which will 
always be the moll certain branch of eaftem com- 
merce, becaufe the objcSs of it arc become nc- 
ccflary articles of life. It was of more import- 
ance at the time we arc fpcaking of, becaufe the 
luxury which arilcs from caprice had not then 
made fo much progrefs in Europe as it has done 
fmcc> and bccaufc there was not that prodigious 
demand for India linens, fluffs, teas, and Chtnclc 
varnifb, that there is arprefenr. 

Tub Dutch bad not driven the Portugucfe from BUptae* 
the fpicc-illands with a view of fullering a nation 
to fettle there, whofc maritime force, chara&er, aad 
and form of government, rendered their rivalflbip 0- ^ 1 * 
fUU more formidable. They bad many advan- 
tages on their fide, fuch as powerful colonics, a 
wcU-cxercifcd navy, firm alliances, a great fund 
of wealth, a knowledge of the country, and of the 
principles and details of commerce; while the 
Enghih, who were deficient in all thefe particu- 
lars, were attacked in all poffiblc wajs. 

The firft flep their rival took was to drive 
them from the fertile placer, where they had 
formed fculcmcnts. In the iffands where that 
power was Ids cflablilhcd, they endeavoured, by 

accufa- 
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boo Kaccufations, equally void of truth, and decency," 
^ , to make them odious to the nattves’of the country. 

^*’'' r ~*ihefc fhameful expedients nqt meeting with all 
the fuccefs the Dutch cxpc&ed, thofc avaricious 
traders refolved to proceed to a&s of violence. An 
extraordinary occadon brought on the commence- 
ment of hoftihties fooner than it was imagined. * 
- It is a cuftom at Java for the new-married 
women to difpute with their hulbands the firft 
favours of Jove. This kind of conteft, which the 
men take a pride in terminating immediately, and 
the women in protra&ing as long as poflible, 
lometimes lifts fcveral weeks. From whence can 
this capricious refinement of coquetry proceed* 
fince it exifts not in the nature of man, nor in 
that of the brute? Does the Javanefe woman in- 
tend, by this conduct, to.infpirc her hufband with 
confidence in her morals both hefore and after 
marriage.? Does /he mean to irritate his paflions, 
which are always more violent in a ravifher .than 
in a favoured lover? Or does Jhe tbink of en- 
hancing the value flic fets upon her charms, upon 
her favours, and upon the facrifice of her liberty? 
The -king of Bantam having juft overcome toe 
remittance of a new bride, made, public enter- 
tainments in celebration of his triumph. The 
ftrangers in the harbour were invited to thefc 
feftivals. The Enghfh, unfortunately far' them, 
•were treated with too much diftin&ion. The 
Dutch looked with a jealous eye upon this pre-< 
fcrcncc, and did not defer revenge a moment. 
They attacked them on .all fides. 

“‘The Indian ocean became, at this period, the 
fce.De of jbe xoc.ft . bJ&ody engagements bciu cen 
tho maritime forces of the two nations. .They 
fought out, attacked, and combated each, other 
with the fpirit of men who chofc to conquer or 

to 
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to die. Equal courage appeared on both fidcs, BOOK- 
but there was a difparity in their forces; The . -***• > 
Englifh were on the point of being overcome, 
when fome moderate people In Europe, which 
the flames of war had not reached, endeavoured > 
to find out the' means of accommodating their 
differences. By an infatuation, which it is not clfy 
to explain, the very ftrangeft of all was adopted. 

' I »t 1619, the two companies figned a treaty, the 
purport of which was, that the Molucca ifiands,* 
Amboyna and Banda, lhould belong in common, 
to the two nations : that the Engfilh fhould have 
one third, and the Dutch two thirds of the pro- 
duce at a fixed price: that each, in proportion’ 
to the benefit they received, fhould contribute to 
t the defence of thefc iflands : th^t a council, com-* 
pofed of fkilful men of both parties, fhould re- 
gulate all the affairs of commerce at Batavia; 
that this agreement, guarantee^ by the rcfpcQive 
fovercigns, fliould Iafl twenty years: and that, if 
any differences fhould arife during this interval 
that could not be fettled by the two companies,' 
they fhould be determined by the king of Great’ 

Britain and the States-gencral of the United Pro- 
vinces. Among all the political conventions pre- 
ferved in hiflory, it would be difficult to find a 
more extraordinary one than this. It met with’ 
the fate it deferred. 

The Dutch in India were no fooncr informed 
of it, than they devifed means to render it inef- 
fcflual. The fituation of affairs favoured their 
defigns. The Spaniards and the Portuguefc bad 
♦Abca a&caffft&gc of \bc diCpovcs between tbew 
enemies, to regain the fettlemenfs in the Moluc- 
cas. They might fortify thcmfcUcs there; and 
it was dangerous to give them time. The EnglUh 
commiffaries concurred with themia opinion, that 

' Vol. I. B b it 
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nooRit would be bell to attack them without delay; bus 
, added, that they were not in the leaft prepared to 
act in concert with them. This declaration^ 
which was exposed, was rcgiftcrcdj and their 
aflocutcsi embarked alone in an expedition,* all 
the advantages of which they referved to them* 
fdves. The agents of the Dutch company had 
only one ftep further to go, to get ail the fpices 
into the hands of their mailers, which was, to 
dmc their rivals from the illand of Amboynar 
The method by which they fuccccded in this pro- 
ject was very extraordinary. 

A Japanese, in the Dutch fcrvice at Amboy- 
na, made himfclf fufpc&ed by his imprudent cu- 
riofity. He was feized, and confcficd that^ he 
had entered into an engagement with the foldicrs 
of his nation to deliver up the fort to the Englifl). 
His comrades confirmed his account, making the 
fame confelfion. , Upon thefe unanimous depofi- 
tions, the authors of the confpiracy, who did not 
difavow, but even acknowledged it, were loaded 
•with irons: and the ignominious death which all 
the criminals were condemned to fuffer, put an 
end to the plot. This is the account'' given by 
the Dutch. x - , 

The Englifh have nlways confidered this ac- 
eufation as the fuggeftion of an unbounded ava- 
rice. They have maintained, that it was abfurd 
to fuppofe, that ten faftofs and eleven foreign 
ioldicr* could have formed the projeft of feizing 
upon a place which was garrifoned by two hun- 
dred men: that even, if thefe unhappy perfons 
had thought it poflible to execute fo extravagant a 
plan, they would have been difeouraged by the 
iropolhbility of obtaining fuccours to, defend, 
them again ft an enemy who would have befieged 
them on all tides. To make a confpiracy of this. 
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Kind probable, it requires ftronger proof than anooK 
confelfion extorted from the accufed by extremity x HI 
of torture. The torments of the rack never af- v J 
forded any other proof, than that of the courage 
or weaknefs of thofc whom barbarous cuftom had 
condemned to »t. 1 hefe confiderations, ftrength- 
ened by fevcral others almoft equally con- 
vincing* ha\e made the ftory of the confplracy 
of Ambovni fo fufpe&cd, that it has generally 
been confidered as a mere excufe for the molt 
atrocious avarice. 

The mtmftry of James I« and the whole na- 
tion, were at that tune fo engaged in ccclcfiaf- 
tical fubtletics, and the difcuflion of the rights 
of king and people* that they were not fenfiblc 
of the infults offered to thc-Englifli name m the 
Daft. This indifference produced a caution which 
foon degenerated into weaknefl.. Thefe tflanders, 
however* maintained the bravery of their charac- 
ter better at Coromandel and Malabar. 

They had effablilhed fa&ories at Marulipa-Dfron 
tarn, Calicut, and federal other port*, and even a* ?,£«{£*" 
Delhi. Surat, the richeft. mart in thefc countries, ihePo tu- 
tempted their ambition in 16 ti. The inhabi-S J ' f “ 
tarn* were difpofed to receive them , but the Por- 
tuguefe declared, that if tins nation were fuffer- 
ed to make a fcttlement, they would burn all the 
towns upon the coaft, and fetze all the Indian 
vcflela. The government was awed by thefe me- 
naces. Middleton, difappomted in his hopcs,- 
vas obliged to abandon the place, and return 
through a numerous fleet, to which he did more 
dmugethan he received from H. 

Captain Tl\omas Bcft armed m tuefe lati- 
tude* the year following, with a very confider^ble 
force, lie w 13 received at Surat without any op- 
pofition The pgent> he earned out vi.h him 
55 b 2, <aad 
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BOOK had fcarcc entered upon their employments when 
, ^ . a formidable armament from Goa made it*s ap- 
pearance. The Englilh admiral, reduced to this 
alternative, either of betraying the interefts he 
was intruded with, or of expofing himfclf to the 
greateft danger in defending them, did not hefi- 
tatc what part he ffiould take. He twice attacked 
the Portuguefe, and, notwithdanding the great 
inferiority of his fquadron, gained the victory 
each time.- -However, the advantage the van- 
quiffied derived from their pofition, their ports, 
and their fortrefles, always made the Engliih na- 
vigation in Guzarat very difficult. They were 
obliged to maintain a condaht druggie againft an 
obdinate enemy that waB not difeouraged by de- 
feats. No tranquillity was to be obtained, but 
at the price of newreontefts and new triumphs. 
THcEng- 4 q’ HE ncws 0 f thefe glorious*fucccdcs, againd a 
eonneSl nation which had hitherto been thought mvinci- 
on* “with ble, reached as far as the capital of Perfia. . 4 ' 
Vepfia. This va ^ f 0 celebrated in antiquity, 

appears to have been free at the firft inditution 
of it’s governments The monarchy rofe upon 
_the ruins of a depraved republic. The Perfians 
were long happy under this form of government : 
their manners were as fimplc as their laws. At 
length, the fovereigns were infpired with the fpi- 
rit of conqued. At that time, the treafures ofi 
Aflyria, the fpoils of many trading nations, and 
the tribute artfing from a vad number of pro- 
mccs, brought immenfe riches into the empire, 
rhich Toon occafioned a total alteration. The 
iforders rofe to fuch a pitch, that the care of 
ioe public amufements fecraed to engage the chief 
attention of government. , 

. A piioPLr, totally devoted to plcafurc, could not 
fail, in a fiiort time, of being reduced to flavery.. 

* ” They 
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They were fucccffivdy brought into that ftate by B o o 
the Macedonians, the Parthians, the Arabians, t , 
and the Tartars, and towards the clofe of the 1 

fifteenth century by the Sophis, who pretended 
to be the dependents of Aiy, author, of the fa- 
mous reformation, by which Mohammedifm was 
( divided into two branches. q * * • • 

No prince of this new race made himfelf fo 
famous as Schah- Abbas, furnamcd,thc Great. 

He conquered Candahar, feveral places of im- 
portance upon the Black_Sea, part of Arabia, 
and drove the Turks out of Georgia, Armenia, 
Mcfopotamia, and all the countries they had con- 
quered beyond the Euphrates. ’ ' 

These \i&ories produced remarkable changes 
in the interior adminiftration of the empire. The 
great men took advantage of the civil broils to 
make themfelves independent ; they were de- 
graded, and all polls of confequcnce were given to 
ftrangers, who had neither the power nor incli- 
nation to raife faftions. The army having taken 
upon themfelves to difpofe of the crown at their 
plcafure; they were reflrained by foreign troops, 
whofc religion and cuftoms were different. A- 
tjarchy had inclined the people to fedition ; and 
to prevent this, the towns and villages were filled 
with inhabitants chofert out of nations, whofc 
manners and character bore no refemblancc to 
thofc of the ancient inhabitants. Thefe arrange- 
ments gave rife to a dcfpotifm the moll abfolute, 
perhaps, that any country has ever experienced. 

It is a matter of affonifiimcnt, that the great 
Abbas fhould have combined fome views of pub- 
lic utility with this government, which was na- 
turally opprcffivc. He patronized the arts, and, 
cttablUhcd them in the capital, and m the pro- 
vinces. All perfons who brought into his do- v 

minions 
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BOOK minions talents of any kind, were fure of being 
well received, ailifted, and rewarded. He would 
pften fay, that ftrangers were the belt ornaments 
of an empire, and added more to ‘the dignity of 
the ptince than the pomp of the moft refined 
luxury. i 

While Pcrfia was rifing from it*s rums by the 
different branched of induftry thht were every- 
where ellabhfhed, a number of Armenians, tranf- 
planted to Ifpahan, earned the fpim of commerce 
into the heart of the empire. In a little tune, 
thefe traders, and the natives of the country ^ho 
followed their example, fpread themfclves over 
the Laft, into Holhnd, England, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Baltic, and wherever commerce 
was carried on with fpint and advantage. The 
bophi himfclf bore apart in their emerprifes, and 
advanced them confidcrablc fums, which tltcy cm- 
plo)ed to advantage in the moft celebrated mart* 
m the world They were obliged to return the 
capital qn the terms agreed upon, and if they had 
incrcafcd it by their mduflry, he granted them 
foine recompence. 

T hc Portuguefc, who found that part of the 
India trade wuh Alia ami Europe was likely to 
be diverted to Pcrfia, unpolcd reftratms upon in 
they would not fufTer the Pcrfians to purchafe 
merchandife an> uhcrebut from ihur magazines* 
they fixed the price of it, and if they fomctimes' 
allowed it to be taken at the places where it was 
nnnufaaurcd, it was always to be earned m their 
own bottoms, charging ill cxpcnccs of freight and 
exorbitant culloms. Hus flretch of power dif- 
r* C ^ rcal fj^hbas, who being informed of 
! L C,Ume, V f tllc propofed to unite 

£ rin n 1,,nC Arength with his land forces, to 
pet ege Orraus. ibis place was attacked by the 
combined 
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combined arms of the two nations, and taken inBOO K, 
the year 1623,'aftcr ,3 concert that laded two 
months. The conquerors divided the fpoil, which 
was immenfe, and afterwards totally dcmolUhed^ 
the place. - . . • * 

Three; or four leagues from hence the harbour 
of Gombroon prefented itfeif, fincc called Bender 
Abaill. Nature feemed not to have defigned that 
it fliould be inhabited. It is fituated at the Foot 
of a ridge of mountains of an exedfive height 
the air you breathe feeing to be on fire ; fatal va- 
pours arc continually exhaling from the bowels 
of the earth ; the fields are black and dry, as i£ 
they had been feorched with fire. Notwithftand- 
ing thefe inconvcuiencies, as Bender-Abaili had 
the advantage of being placed 'at the entrance 
of the Gulph, thcFerfian monarch chofe to make 
it the center of the extenfive trade he intended to 
carry on with India. The Englilh joined in. this 
projeft. A perpetual exemption from all imports' 
and a moiety ot the product of the cuftoms, were 
granted them, on condition that they Ihould main- 
tain, at lead, two men of war in the Gulph. This 
precaution was thought ncceflary to fruftrate the 
attempts of the Portugucfe, \vh‘ofc refentmentwas 
full to be dreaded. 

FRoM’this time Bcnder-Abaffi, which' was be- 
fore a poor fifhing town, became a flourllliing city! 

The Enghfli carried thither fpices, pepper, and 
fugar, from the markets of the Eaft ; and* iron, 
lead, and cloths, from the ports of Europe. The 
profits arifing from thefe commodities were in- 
created by the very high freight paid them by the 
Armenians, who were ftiU in pofleflion or the 
richeft branch of the Indian commerce. * 

>Tukse merchants had, for a long time, been 
concerned in the' linen trade. They had never 
e ~ been 
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Kbccn fupplanted cither by the Portuguefc, who 
w ere intent. only on plunder, or by the Dutch, 
whofc attention was totally confined to the fpice 
trade. Alley might, ,neverthclcfs, be apprehen- 
fne, that they fhould nor be able to withftandthe 
competition of a people who were equally rich, 
indu'lrious, a&ivc, and frugal. The Armenians 
acted then as they have ever done fincc : they went 
to India, where they bought cotton, which they 
fent to the fpinners j the cloths were manufactured 
under their own infpcChon, and carried to Gom- 
broon, -from whence they were tianfported to 
Ifpahan. t From thence they \ycrc conveyed into 
the different provinces of the empire, the (do- 
minions of the Grand Signior, and into„Europe, 
where the cuftom has prevailed of calling them 
Pcrfianj manufactures, though thpy were never 
made but on the coalt of Coromandel. Such is 
the influence of names upon opinions, that the 
vulgar error, which attributes toPcrfia the manu- 
facture of India, will, in aferiesof ages, perhaps, 
pafswith the learned, in future times for an ir\con- 
tcfiiblc truth.* The infurraountable difficijltic? 
which errors pf this kind have occafioned in the 
niltory of Pliny,, and other ancient writers, fhould 
induce us to fet a high value on the labours of the 
literati of this age, who collcft the wprks of nature 
and^ot art, with a. view of tranfinitting them to 
pofterity. , " P 

*’ 1? exchange for the merchandifc they carried 
lh ? y gave thc following articles, which 
r f CI l lc / P r °ducc of their own fpil, or the 
fruits of their mduftry.. - , ; 

ms l nr!m! tl | Cl1 'j 3S tbc principal commodity ; and 
was prepared and exported in gredt quantities.. 

aFthfSE f N,AN T W0 °l» which nearly refembles that 
of [lie Vtcuna. It .,a s , 0 f,g r „ t u f c in the , aanu , 

s ' 1 faCturc 
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fa&ure of hats, and of fomc duffs. It is a rc-BO O K 
markable circumftance in the goats which fupply 
it, that in the month of May the fleece falls off of 
itfelf. 

Turquoises, which were more or Iefs valua- 
ble, according as they were procured from one 
or other of the three mines that produce them. 

They were formerly an article of the drefs of our 
ladies. 

Gold brocades, which fold at a higher price 
than any of thofe which are the produce of the 
mod celebrated manufactures. Some of them 
were made to be worn on one, and others on both 
fides. i They were ufed for window-curtains, 
fkreens, and magnificent fophas. 

Tapestry, which has fince been fo well imi- 
tated in Europe, and has for a long time been the 
richeft furniture of our rooms. 

Morocco leather, which, as other flrins, is 
brought to a degree of perfection that cannot be 
equalled any where elfe. 

Shagreen, goats hair, < rofe-water, medicinal 
roots, gums for colours, dates, horfes, arms, and 
many other articles, of which fomc were fold in 
India, and others carried to Europe. 

Although the Dutch had contrived to get all 
the trade of the Eaft Indies into their hands, they 
viewed the tranfaCtions of Perfia with a jealous 
eye. They thought the privileges enjoyed by 
their rivals in the road of Bender-Abaffi, might 
be compcnfated by the advantage they had in 
having a greater quantity of fpiecs j and entered 
into a competition with them. 

The Englifh, haraffed in every mart by a pow- Mediae of 
erful enemy rcfolutcly bent on their definition, ^ e jnd»! 
were obliged everywhere to give \vay._ Their fate 
was h aliened by thofe civil 'and religious diffen- 

fions. 
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i o o jifions, which drowned' their country in blood, and 
111 cxtinguilhcd all icntiment and knowledge. India 
“’" v ' w was totally forgotten, while more important in- 
terefls were at (take ; and the company opprellcd 1 
and difeouraged, were reduced to nothing at the 
time that the death of Charles I. afforded fo in- 
Ilrudtivc and dreadful a leffon. 

.Cromwell, enraged at the favours the Dutch 
had lhewn to the unfortunate family of the Stuarts, 
and at the afylum they had afforded to the Eng- 
liih who had been profenbed ; and piqued 'that 
the republic of the. United Provinces Ihould pre- s 
tend to the dominion of the fea ; proud of his 
fuccefs, and fenfible pf his own ftrength, and of 
that of the nation under his command, rcfolved 
at the fame time to infpire refpe£fc for his country, 
and to avenge bimfeltv He declared war againft 
the Dutch. # > 

Of all the maritime wars which have been rc- ( 
corded in hiftory, none were conduced with more' 
knowledge, or were more famous for the (kill of. 
the commanders, and the bravery of the failors ; 
none have abounded with fo many obftinate and 
bloody engagements. The Englilh gained _thc^ 
fuperiority, and owed it to the fize of their Ihips,- 
m which particular they hate fince been imitated 
by other European nations. 

The Protc&or, whofc voice was law, did not 
exert hVmfelf as far as he might in favour of 
India. i He contented himfelf with providing for 
the fecurity of the Englilh trade, procuring a dis- 
avowal of the maffacre at Ambpyna, and infilling 
upon an indemnification for the dependents of 
the unhappy vidlims who perifiicd in that dread- 
ful tranfaftion. No mention was made in the' 
treaty, of the forts taken from the nation by the 
Dutch in the illand of Java, and in fetcral of 

the 
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the Moluccas. It was ffipulated* indeed, that BOOH 
the illand of Pulcron (hould be returned ; but the 
trees that furniflt the fplces were" all rooted up 
before the ifland was rehored to it’s former maf- 
ter*. As the foil however (till remained, and 
that, in procefs of time, it might prove an ob* 

Hade to the monopoly which Holland meant to 
dflabiiih, it was retaken in 1666; and the repub- 
lic could never be prevailed upon by the intreattes 
of France to g»Ye it up. 

Notwithstanding this negleft, as Toon as theR^i^tof 
company had obtained from the Proteclor a re- 
newal of their privileges in 1657, and found Ind^, 
themfehetf firmly fupported by, the public autho- 
rity, they (hewed a fpirit of refolution which they 
had loll' during their late misfortunes. Their 
courage increafcd with their privileges. f , 

* The fucccfs they had met with m Europe, ac- 
companied them into Alia, Arabia, Perfia, In- 
dofian, the eaftern parts ot India, China ; and all 
the markets where the Englilh had formerly 
traded, were opened to them. They were even 
received with more franknefs and lcfs diftrullthan 
they had experienced formerly. Their trade was’ 
carried on with great activity, and their profits 
were very confiderable ; nothing was wanting to 
complete their fucccfs, but to gain admittance 
into Japan, which they attempted. But the Ja- 
panefe, bring informed by the Dutch that the 
king of England had married a daughter of the 
king of Portugal, refufed to admit the Englifli 
into their ports. " 

NaTw i.T u.ix •vwji'.v/j. Oils. djfiuj^Aintmenr.s the 
company’s affairs were in a very flourilhing con- 
dition : they flattered themfclvcs with the pleafing 
hopes of giving a greater extent and fccurity to 
their trade, when thev found their career 

• v T nfdcd 
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BOOK tarded by a rivallhip, which their own fuctef$ 
created. # ' 

Some tradcis, filled with the relation of the ad; 
tunci^d vantages to be obtained in India, refolvcd to un- 
«*•*. dertake voyages to that country. Charles II* 
Engitto m who, though feated on the throne, was nothing 
India. more than a private man of voluptuous and diL; 
folutc manners, ga\c them permifiion for a valu- 
able confidcration : while, on the other hand, he 
extorted large fums from the company, to enable 
him to pcrfecutcthofc who encroached upon their 
charter. A competition of this nature would un-> 
avoidably degenerate into piracy. The Enghfli, 
thus becoming enemies to each other, carried on 
their difputcs with a fpirit of rancour and ani- 
mofity, which lowered them in the opinion of the 
people of Afia. » > 

The Dutch wilhed to take advantage of fo lin- 
gular a conjuncture. Theft republicans bad; fog 
a long time been i abfolutc mailers of the Ipdian 
trade. They had feen with regret a part of it taken 
out of their hands, at the conclufion of the civil 
wars in England. They lioped to recover it by. 
the fuperiority of’ their forces, vvllcn in 1664 the 
two nations entered into a war in all parts of the 
world ; but the holhhties did not continue long 
enough to anfwer thefc fanguinc expectations. As 
the peace prevented them from having recourfe to 
open violence againft one another* they refolved 
to attack the fovercigns of the coufttry to, oblige- 
them to Ihut their ports againft their rival. The 
foolifii and, defpicable behaviour of the Enghlh 
increafed the infolence of the Dutch, who pro- 
ceeded fo far as to drive them ignominioufty from 
Bantam in j68o. j i 

So fcrious and public an infult roufed the fpirit 
of the Enghlh company. The defire of re-efta- 
* ' bhlhing 
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blifliing their character, gratifying their revenge, B o O 
and maintaining their interefts, animated them to , II1- 
the moft fpirited exertions. They equipped a fleet 
of twenty-three drips, with eight thonCand regular 
troops on board. ' They were ref dy to fail, when 
thcic departure was poltponed by the king's or- 
ders. Charles, whofe necellities and licentioufnefs 
were unbounded, entertained hopes of receiving 
an immenre fum to induce him to revoke this 
order. As he could not obtain it from his fub- 
jeQs, he was refolved to receive it from his ene- 
mies. He facrUiccd the honour and trade of his 
nation for 2,250,000 livres*, which were paid him 
by the Dutch, who were intimidated by thefe great 
preparations. The intended expedition never took 
place. 

The company, exhaufted by the expenccs of an 
armament which had been rendered ufelcfs by the 
venality of the court, fent their velfels to India 
without the neccflary funds to fupply the cargoes; 
but with orders to the factors, if polfible, to take 
them upon credit. The faith they had hitherto 
obferved in their engagements ’procured them 
6,750,000 hvres f . Nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary than tne method that was taken to pay 
them back. 

Jusias Child, who from being a director was 
become the tyrant of the Company, is faid, un- 
known to his colleagues, to have fent orders to 
India, to invent fomc pretence or other to de- 
fraud the lenders of their money. The execution 
of this iniquitous projett was entrufted to his 
brother John Child, who was governor of Bom- 
bay. 'Vim avancnons, vmWitm, awd forage maw 
immediately proceeded to make feveral claims 
upon the governor of Surat, fomc more ridiculous 

1 * + Ai.tjsl 
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B o o ktfaan others. Thefe demands being aufwcred 
in. they deferved, he attacked all the veflfels belong-* 
1—1 " v J ing to the fubjefts of the crown of Delhi, and 
Jingled out in particular the Ihips from Surat,’ as 
being the richeft. He paid no 1 rega: di to vefleis* 
that failed with paflports from that crown, and 
carried his infolcnce fo far as to feizc u fleet laden 
with provifion for the Mogul's, army# This 
terrible pillage, which larted the whole year i < 588 , 
occafiontd incredible loflcs throughout all In- 
doftan. . ♦ • • ' < • ' ’ f 

Aurcnczcbe, who held the reins of the em- 
pire with a ftcady hand, did not lofc a moment in 
revenging fo great an outrage. In the beginning 
of the year 1689, one of his lieutenants landed 
with twenty thoufand men at Bombay, an ifland; 
of confcqucncc on the coaft of Malabar, which a x 
princefs of Portugal had brought as her dowry to 
Charles II. and which that monarch had ceded to 
the company in 1668. On the enemy [s approach, 
the fort of Magazan was abandoned with fuch pre- 
cipitation, that money, proviflons, feveral chefts 
of arms, and fourteen pieces of heavy cannon were 
left behind. The Indian general, encouraged by 
this firft advantage, attacked the Englifli in tliCj 
field, routed them, and obliged them to retire into 
the principal fortrefs, which he inverted, where 
he hoped foon to make them furrender. ’ 

Cum d, who was, as cowardly in time of danger 0 
as lie had been daring in his piracies, immediately 
dilpatched deputies to the emperor’s court, to fue’ 
lor pardon. After many intreaties, and much 
fubmifuon, the, Enghfli were admitted into the 
emperor’s prefence with their hands tied, and their 
faces towards the ground. Aurengzebc, who was 
defirous of prcfcrving a connexion which .ho 
‘ thought Would be ufctul to his fubjeftsj was not 
i 1 ' 1 " inflexible. 
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inflexible. Having delivered himfclf in the flile BOO 
of an inccnfcd fovereign, wbo could, and ought, . 
perhaps, to revenge himfclf, -he yielded to their 
Intreatics and fubmiflion. The removal of the 
author of the troubles, and an adequate compcn- 
fation for fuch.of his fubjc&s as had been plun- 
dered, was all the juflicc exafted on this occaflon 
by the fupreme win of the mod dcfpotic monarch 
that ever cxiftcd. On thefe moderate terms, the 
Englifli were permitted ftill to enjoy the privileges 
they had obtained at different times in the roads 
belonging to the Mogul. 

Thus ended this unhappy affair, which for fe- 
\cral years interrupted the trade of the company, 
brought on an c.spcncc of between nine and ten 
millions *, occafloncd the Jofs of five large veffeJs, 
and a greater number of fmall ones ; deftroyed 
many thoubnd excellent Tailors, and ended in the, 
ruin of the credit and honour of the nation; two 
particulars, the value of which is above every 
confidcration, and for which the two Childs ought 
to have forfeited their lives. 

Bv changing their maxims and their condu&, 
the company might have flattered thcmfclves with 
the prol|*c£t of being extricated from the abyfs 
intq which their own behaviour had plunged them. 

’Uitfc hope* were foon dallied by a revolution 
which did not dirc&ly concern them. James 11« 
a tyrannical and fanatic prince, but one who un- 
dcrftcod maritime affairs and commerce better 
than any of his cotcmporarics, wasdepored. Tin* 
event put all Europe in arms. The eonfcqucncc. 
of thclc bloody quarrels arc well known. Perhaps, 
it it not a matter of fucfi univerfal notoriety, that 
tS.e Trench pm at ecu took four thoufind rwo bun- 
dled hnghth valued at fix handled 

* t>" it »« '“i" 4'va 
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book fevcnty-fi\ c millions ''of hvrcs *, and that the 
L “1 .greateft part of the veflels returning from India 
f were included in this fatal lift. 1 

These depredations were fuccccded by a com- 
mercial arrangement, which muft naturally haften 
the ruin of the company.- The French refugees 
had earned the culture of flax, and hemp into Ire- 
land and Scotland. For the encouragement of 
this branch of induftry, it was thought proper to 
prohibit the wear of Indian linens, except muflms, 
and thofc which were ncccflary for the African 
trade. Was it pofiiblc that a body already ex- 
liaufted fliould fuftam fo unforefeen, fo heavy a 
ftrohe ? 

Thc peace winch fliould have put an end to 
thefe misfortunes, filled up the mcafurc of them. 
A general clamour was raifed m the three king- 
doms again ft the compan). ft wat not their de- 
cline that railed them enemies , it only encouraged 
thofe they had already. They had met with oppo- 
fition at their firft eflabhlhment tier fince the 
year 1615, fcveral politicians had declaimed agamft 
the trade to the Laft Indies. They aflerted, that 
it weakened the naval ftrength by delinking great 
numbers of men, and Icffcncd the Levant and 
Ruffian commerce, without affording an equiva- 
lent advantage. Thefe clamours, though con- 
tradicted by judicious people, grew fo violent to- 
wards the year iba8, that the company, feeing 
themfclves e'epofed to the odium of the nation, 
applied to government. They petitioned that the 
nature of their commerce might be examined : 
that it might be prohibited, if it were contrary to 
the tntereil cf the ftate, and if favourable to thcm ? 
that i*- might be authonfed bj -a, public declara- 
tion. The oppofition of the nation, which had lam 
fome tune dormant, was renewed with more fury 

than 
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than ever, at the period we arc (peaking of. Thofeuo o 
who were lefs fevere in their Speculations, con- ni 
fented to a trade with India , but maintained that v * 
it Ihould be laid open to the whole nation An 
cxclufive chatter was, in their opinion, a mamfcll 
encroachment upon liberty. According to them, 
government was cftabltlhcd by the people with a 
view of advancing the general good, and it would 
be a crime agamlt it to facrificc public to pm ate 
mtcrefts, by tolerating odious monopolies They 
fupported this ufclul and incontcftablc principle, 
by appealing to a recent inftance. They urged, 
that, during the rebellion, the private merchants 
who had got poflVffion of the Afiatic feas, chrned 
double the quantity of national goods that were 
formerly brought, and were enabled to fell com- 
modities on their return at fo low a price as to fup- 
plant the Dutch in all European markets But 
thofc acute republicans, who were certain of their 
ruin, if the Englilh Uiould continue any longer to 
condufl their affairs on the pnncip'es of umvcrfal 
liberty, bribed fomeperfons to prevail wiih Crom- 
well to form a fepar ate company Ihefc fccrct, 
praflices were countenanced by theinghlh mer- 
chants concerned in that trade, Avho hoped lor 
greater advantages m future, when being the on- 
ly venders, they might impofc what terms they 
plcafcd upon the confumers The protector, de- 
ceived by the artful mfinuations of both, renew- 
ed the charter, but for feven years only, that he 
might alter liu condufl, if he found rcafon to 
think he had taken a wrong Hep. 

; i ms Hep did not appear improper to every one 
Several people were ot opinion, that thc^tradc to 
India could not be carried on with advanrage, 
without an cxclufiyc privilege , but man) of them, 
c amtamed that the prefent charter was infulncienr, 

Vol 1 C c btcaufc 
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o O K bccaufe U had been granted to kings who had no 
right to grant it. They recited many afts of this , 
kind which were abrogated by parliament in thc_ 
reigns of Edward III. Henry IV. James I, and j 
0 |f 1 J >r *? CC8 " ^ ,ar l c3 II., indeed* obtained a», 

■verdict of this nature in the court of common 
pleas, but it was founded upon a^frivolous pre- 
l ^ nCC * lr, ^ unj ^ had the confidence to dc- f , 

clarc, That the prince bad authority to prevent huh 
fubjeSt from holding commerce with inf dels y left the 
purity of their faith Jhorild be contaminated, 

1 hough the parties above-mentioned were 1 
aftuated by private, and even oppofitc views, they 
all united in the plan of making the trade free, or 
at, leaf! of procuring the reverfalof the company's ; 
charter. ,1 he nation, in general, were on their 
fide: but the body that was attacked, defended 
nfclt by ,tt's partifans, the mipiftry, and all their 
dependents of the court, who made this a com- 
mon caufe. r Each party had rccourfe to bbcls, 
intrigue and corruption. T hefc contending pafli- 1 
ons produced, one- of thofe florins, the violence n 
of ^hich can hardly be felt any where but in Eng- , 
land. X he feveralTa&ions, fefts, and interells 
maintained a furious combat j in which they all 
mingled without difimaion of rank, age, or fc*. , 
buch a fp.rit of enthufiafm had never been raffed > 
bythe greateft events.. . To keep up the zeal of. 
fnml fncnds » th . e coi npany offered to lend larger 
C0 r nd - t!On ‘°S obtai ninff their charter.^ 

able Jn a f r d ?* r . ranCS T m l dc offers ftm raore confider- 
acie to get it revoked. 

thlTc-f„r tW °' l "L" fes J ° f P ar )ramenr, .before idiom 
h ' ,rd ’ dtcl ' lrcd > n favour of thtf 
So trldo .o IC I J'’ - oblaincd kivc to carry 

They enrercH - a ' C1I ^ CI ‘ f c P ara tcly or in concert, 
ihey entered .moan affectation/ and formed an 
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new company* The old one had pcrmiffion to B O O K. 
continue, it’s vopges till the: expiration of their ’ 11 1: 
charter, which was verv near at hand. ThusEng^ 
land had two Eafl India companies at the fame.' 
time authorifed. by'; parliament, 'inftcad of one ' 
dlablifhed by royal authority. , 

These two bodies (hewed as much zeal for the* 
deftru&ion oT.each other, as they bad (hewn for 1 
their rcfpe&ivc eflabUfhment. They bad both ' 
*xpericnced the advantages of trade ;• and viewed* 
each other with all the jealoufy and hatred, which' 
ambition and avarice never fail to infpire. Their* 
diffcntions'foon broke out. with confiderable vio- 
lence in Europe} but chiefly in India. : At laft, the- 
two fodcues made advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion, and uniteditheir funds in 1702. From this 
period the affairs of the company were carried on* 
with greater propriety, prudence, and dignity. 

The principles of commerce, '.which were every, 
day better underflood in England, had a good 
effeft on tbeir adminiflration, as far as the intcrcfts 
of their monopoly could allow. They made'im- 
provements in their former fcttlcmcius, and form- ' 
ed new ones. They endeavoured to indemnify 
thcmfelYcs for the profits they were deprived of 
by a ftrong competition, by procuring a. larger' 
falc For their commodities. Their charter was’ 
lets violently attacked, iincc it had received the* 
fanQion of the laws, and obtained the protecHon’ 
of parliament. 

Their profperity was interrupted by fame tran-- 1 
ficnt misfortunes. In 1702 the Engliih had formed 
a fcttlcmenc in the ifland of Pulocondor, which was. 
dependant on Cochin-China. Their defign ua* to 
take a lharc in the commerce of this rich king- 
dom, which, till then, had been too much ne- 
glc&cd. An inflance of cxcs&ve fevemy had? 

, C c 2 - given 
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B.o o Kg, Ten dtfguft to.fixteen foldiers of MacalTar/ttho’ 
' — 'y crc P a « of:the garrifon.. On the 3d of March, 
■ .. 1705, they fee fire in 1 the night-to the houfes'be-, 

longing to the fort, ;and mal&irhd the, Europeans! 
as they, came out to extinguiffi. it. ’ Thirty out oft 
forty-five loft their lives" in this manner; the reft, 
were maflicred by the native's, who were exafpe- 
rated at the infolence of .thefe ftrangers". By this- 
accident the .company loft.'thc money their cn-t 
tcrprtfe had coft them, together with the'ftock oft 
tained ' 0n ”' “ d the P rof P eas 'kef had cnter-> 

■,® EvaRAL °f their, faftorics were threatened with, 
other dorms ; .which had been colleflcd by the: 
turbulent fptnt. and avaride' of their agents.. :At' 
more moderate fyftem of pblitics'madh thcirifore-r 
go tome odious claims, and tranquillity. wasToW 
reitored. . It. was not long before objefts of more- 
1- "PPff'ant concern engaged. their. attentibn-' 1', 
wJnth. , and France.' entered into a. war .in* 

Engiiih , j/ 44 * he.whole world became the fccnc of their* 

French d ' v >fionj . ' In India, as. well as in, other places,'', 
each nation fuftamed idslcharaftcf. ,The‘.Englilh,f 
f vc ,r animated .with , the'.lpirit of commerce;. i'at-v 
Frenet ^m rU ' 0 ' d " that ° f ' ‘heir. encmiein. '! W 
ftivecl ,dhcrl0 S tp'.thcir .paflion fof donqueft,:. 
thelrri^F wn prmc, P al fettiement belonging to: 1 

' The event' fhewe'd which of theTwo! 
which "T h ‘^S'catcrt prudence..' Thac'- 

funic J lnt 'f C , t° it’s own aggrandizement,, 

thou^r, ‘"aaftity; while, the. other, 

S^^ r ' V ^° f,h Ccn,cr ° f power, car-. 

1 ° a « r c«cr cxtent... • • 1 
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arms on their own account. Before the end of this BOOK 
war, the French were driven out of the continent , 11 1 
and feas of Aha. At the conclufion of the peace 
in 1763, the Enghfii company found thcmfelvcs 
in poficlHon of the power, in Arabia, m the Pcr- 
iian Gulph, on the coafts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, and at Bengal 

All thefe countries differ from each other m 
the climates, the manners, the foil, the produc 
tions, the fpint of induftry, and the mode of fell- 
ing and purchafing They ought to be accurate- 
ly and thoroughly known We will give a ihort 
(ketch of them. 1 his defcription will be found 
to have a particular conne&ion with the luflor/ 
of a nation, which has obtained a remarkable 
influence m thofc countries, and derives from 
thence the greateft advantages 

Arabia is one of the larged pcninfulas in the Defer p- 
known world It is bounded on the fouth by the 
Indian Ocean, by the Gulph of Pcrfia on the R^oKn 
call , and on the well by the Red Sea, which fe-«“ ithas 
parates it from Africa on the north, aline drawn 'aT'ch^T 
at the extremity of the two gulphs, probably refier of 
marked out it’s boundary m ancient times Irac- 
Arabi, the defect of Syria, and Palefline feem at 
prefent to make a part of it. 

1 hb pemnfula is divided, from north to fouth, 
by a chain of mountains, lefs barren, and more 
temperate than the reft of the country. The ram 
falls upon mod of ihem for two or three months, 
at lcaft, m the year, but at different fcafons, ac- 
cording to their cvpofmon. The waters that 
defeend from them are Jofl among the fands in 
the \ alley 3, or pour down m torrents into the fca, 
in proportion to the flope and diftanecs In one 
fcafon, the heat is fo violent, that no perfon tra- 
vel , and that even the ilavc* do not appear in 
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boo Kthc .ftrccts, without an urgent .necejlity. Every 
kind of labour is, jhen fulpended in -(the middle 
of the day. The greatclt »part ,of the time i* 
paffed in lleepipg in fubterjranepus payerns, the 
air of which is renewed only by a tube. 

This country is ufually divided into three parts ; 
z Arabia Pptrrca, Arabia Defer ta, and Arabia Felix j 
names which denote the nature of the foil jn each 
of thefc countries.. , 

Arabia PepaACA is the mod wedem, and the 
Jtnalleft of the three, ft is for. the moll part up? 
cultivated, and almoft totally covered wjtb rocks. 
In Arabia Deferta, nothing is to .be fecn but dry 
plains, heaps of fynd, raifed and diffipated by the 
wind, and ilecp mountains never cnjbclliflied with 
/verdure. Springs are fo rarely found, there, .that 
'the pofleflion of them is always. djfputed with tb|5 
fword, Arabia Felix ouc? it’s fpeciou? appella- 
tion left to it's fcrtilityj than to it*s vicinity tq 
. the barren countries that furroqnd it. Thefe dif- 
, ferent region? enjoy 3 Iky conllantly. pure and fer 
, xenc. ' ...» i l 

■ All hiftorics agyee that this country was peopled 
a^a ; molt early period of antiquity.. It’s firft in- 
habitants came probably from Syria and Chaldea. 
It is not known at what period they began to be 
civjlizcd ; whether their knowledge was derived 
from India, or whether they apquired it thetr^ 
felyes.. It appears* that their religion was Sabc- 
jfm, even before they were acquainted with r the 
‘ Er° pl<: .° F U PP' r • Ar > a : They had, conceived fu- 
blime ideas of the divinity at an early, period: 
they worshipped the liars as bodies animated by 

* cclcft, al fpmts : their religion wqs neither cruel 
nor abfurd ; and though they were liable to thofe 

* r * if e ? t kufiafm. fo cpmraon among* the 

iauthem nations, they do, not fccip to baye bef n 

* “ .tainted 
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(aimed with fanaticifm till the time of Mohatn-B OOK 
mcd. The inhabitants of Arabia Defetta - pro- 
fefied a lefs rational kind of worfhip. Many of 
them worIhippcd,»and fome offered human facri- 
fices to the fun. It is a truth that may be col- 
i lc&ed from the fludy of hiftory, and thejnfpcc- 
lion of the globe, that, the religious fyftems in 
* barren countries, fubjett to inundations and vol- 
canos,. have ever had a tin&urc ol crdclty, and 
have always been of a milder call in countries 
' more favoured by nature. They take their cha- 
racter from the climate where they are formed. 

• Whisn Mohammed had cftablilhcd a new reli- 
gion in his country,' it was no difficult talk to in. 

‘ iufc a* fpirit of* zeal into his followers; and this 
peal made them conquerors.' They extended 
their dominion from the wcflern feas to thole* of 
China, and from the Canaries j to • the Molucca 
iflands, ‘They^alfo carried'i along with them the 
ureful arts which they improved. The Arabians 
did not equally fuecced in the fine arts ; they 
ihewed, indeed, foine genius for them, but had 
not the lcaft idea of that taflc with which nature 
lome time after infpired the people who became 
their difciples. 1 

- Parjiaps genius, which is the offspring of a 
creative imagination, flourUhcs in hot countries, 
which abound, with a, variety of productions, 
grand feenes, and furpnfing events that excite 
enthufiafm;. while taftc, which’ fclccts and reaps 
the produce of* the fields that genius has (own, 
feems rather to belong to people of a fed ate, 

1 imld, and moderate difpofition, who live under 
the inllucnce of a temperate iky. > Perhaps too, 
this fame tailed which is the effeft of rcafon re- 
fined and matured by time, require^ a degree- of 
liability in the government, unued with ascertain 
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BOOK freedom of* thinking, a’ gradual improvement of 
knowledge, which, affording a - greater fcope to 
genius, enables it to* difeern morc’cxadtly the re- 
lation one object has to another, and to combine 
with happier art thofe mixed fenfations which give 
the bigheft entertainment to men of elegant 
* minds; 'Accordingly, the- Arabians, who were 

almoft conftantly lorced into regions difturbed 
with war and fanaticifin, never enjoyed that 
temperature of government and climate which 
gives birth to tafle. But. they introduced into 
the countries they > conquered, - fcicnccs which 
they bad pillaged, as it were, in the courfe of their 
ravages, and all the arts effential to the profpcriiy 
of nations. *•’«••• , ... ..is 

No nation at' that time underflood commerce 
fo well, or carried it to a greater extent. - They 
attended to it even in* the *• courfe of* their. con- 
quefts. iTheir merchants, manufaclurcs*, and 
flaples, extended from Spain to Tonquinj.and 
other people, at leafl thofe in the weflern part, of 
the world, were indebted to them for arts and 
Icicnces, and all articles conducive to the con-* 
veniencc, the prefervation,* and.the'pleafurcs of 
life. i « . t ^ ‘ - 

When the power of the Caliphs began to de- 
cline, the Arabians, after the example ofifevcral 
nations they had fubdued, threw off* the yoke of 
thefe princes, and the country je-affumed by de- 
grees it’s ar.cicnt form of government,' as* well 
as It's primitive, manners.- At this tera; the. na- 
tion being, as formerly, divided into tribes, un- 
der thcconduftof differcntchiefs, returned to their 
original chara&er, from which fanatidfm and am- 
bition* lud made them depart.'? u 4 ■ * ;i ( 

’Tub ftature of the Arabians is low, their bodies 
lean, and their voice flfndcrj-.but^they, have ro- 

- buff 
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buft coriftitutions, brown hair, a. fwarthy com- BOOK 
pi exion, black fparkljng eyes, a witty, but fel- . l l *l p 
dom an agreeable, countenance. This contraftcd 
mixture of features and qualities , 1 which fecra in- 
compatible, appear to have been united in this 
race iof men, to .conftitutc a fmgular nation, 
whofe figure and chara&er partake- ftrongly of 
that of the Turks, Africans, and Pcrfians, by 
whom they arc furrounded. Grave and ferious, 
they conftder their long beards as marks of dig- 
nity ; they fpcak little, ufe no gefturc, make no 
paufes, nor interrupt one , another in their con- 
verfation. They pique themfelves on obferving 
the ftri&efl probity towards each other, which ii 
the effed of that fclf-lovc, and that fpirit of pa- 
triotifm, which, united together, make any na- 
tion, clan, or fociety, eflectn and prefer themfelves 
to the reft: of the world. ..•The more carefully 
they preferve their phlegmatic charadcr, fo much 
the more formidable is t their refentment when 
once it, is raifed. Thefe people have abilities, 
and even a genius for the fciences ; yet they cul- 
tivate them but little, cither from want of aflift- 
ancc, or bccaufc they have no occafioa for them: 
chufing rather, no doubt, to fuffer natural evils, 
than the inconvenience of labour.. The Ara- 
bians of our days, difplay no monument of ge- 
nius, no productions of induftry, which intitlc 
them to hold any rank in the hiftory of the hu- 
man mind. 

Thsir ruling paffion is jcaloufy ; that torment 
of impetuous, weak, and indolent minds. . It 
•Ki.'k'itv h/t aAtvi, 'v.h rjhnr. Oils. 

were owen to the high or contemptible opinion 
they entertained of themfelves? It is faid to be 
from the Arabians .that fcvcral nations of Afia, 

Africa, and even Europe itfelf, have borrowed 

thofe 
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noouthofc dcfpicable precautions this odious paflion 
prelcnbes againft a fejj, which ought to bd the 
guardian, not the flave of our pleafurcs. As foon 
as a daughter is born, they unite by a hind of 
future thofc parts which nature has feparated, 
leaving juft fpace enough for the natural dif» 
charges. As the child grows, the parts by de- 
grees adhere fo elofely, that when they became 
marriageable they arc obliged to be feparated by 
an incifionr Sometimes it is thought Sufficient 
to make ufe of a ring. 1 he married, as well as 
the unmarried women, arc fub)c£tcd to this out- 
rage on the virtue of the fex , with this difference 
only, that the ring worn by the young women 
cannot be taken off, whereas that of the married 
Women has a hind of padlock, of which the huf* 
band keeps the hey. This cuffom, which is 
known in’ aW parts bf Arabia, |s almoft uipver* 
Tally adopted in that part which bears the name 
of Fctrpsa i 

Such are the manners of the nation in general. 
The different mqde of living among the people 
who eompofe-it, muff neceflardy have introduced 
fonie peculiarities of character that arc worth ob* 
fervjng. ( , » i 

The number of Arabians who inhabit the df- 
fert may amount to two millions, < They arc dif- 
tnbuted into feveral clans, fome of which arc 
more populous and confjdenble than others, but 
all independent of each other. Iheir governt 
mert is fimple an hereditary chief, afliffed by 
3 few pld men, determine* all debates, a°d 
pnmfhes the offenders H he be hofpitable, liu-* 
mane, and juff, they adore him, 'if haughty, 
Cruel, and avaricious, they aflaflinate him, and 
appoint a fucccflbr out of hiss own family. 


Ihcsx 
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. These people encamp at all fcafons of tbr>car f B o o x 
They l)ave \\o fettled abode, and fix at different, 
places where they <;an be fupphed with water, 
fruits, and pafture. . Ihcy find an Infinite charm 
ip this wandering life, and con fide r the fedejuary 
Arabs in the fight of fiaves, They live upon the 
pnlk. and flcfh of their iierds, Their clothes, 
feuts,n cordage, and the carpets they deep upon, 
arc all piadc of the wool of thejr Iheep, and the 
hair of their goats and camels. This is 1 die cut, 
play merit of the women in each family, and there 
is not a finglc artift in the whole defert. ,\Vhar 
they confumc in tobacco, coffee, rice, and dates, 
is purefiafed with the butter they carry to the 
frontier*, and by the money artfing frqin the au- 
pual falc of more than twenty thoufaqd camels. 

Thefc ^nimajs, fo tjfcfiil in. ffie eaft, were former- 
ly carried to Syria. Mpft of them are now fent 
to Perfia, the perpetual wars there having occa- 
sioned an extraordinary demand for them, and 4i- 
mmifhcd their fpecies. 

These articles not being fufficient to fupply 
the Arabs with \yhat they want, they have con* 

Jtrhcd to raife a contribution on the caravans, 
which fppcrftition leads to travel through their 
fandy regions. The molt numerous > of thefc, 
which goes from Damafeus to Mecca, procures 
a fafe palTage by a tribute of a hundred purfes, 
or a hundred and fifty thoyifand livres*, to which, 
the Grand Signior is fuhjeSed, and which, by 
ancient agreement, is-diftnbuted among all the 
hqrds. The other caravans make fvmilar terras 
wuh the hords, through whofe territories they 
arc obliged to paf*. 

Independent of this refourcc, the Arabs »n- 
Jiabiting the molt northern part of the defert, have 

- bad 
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® O p K tad reeouife to plunder.- Thefc people, fo hu 


mane, .faithful,, and difintcrcfled. towards *eacft* 
other, arc favagc and rapacious 1 in' their tranfac- 
tions with foreigners. - While they preferve in 5 
their tents the cbara&er of beneficent ^and gene-' 
jous bolls, they commit continual depredations 7 
in the towns gnd villages of their neighbourhood.' 
They are good fathers,' good hufbands, and goodj 
mafters; but all arc enemies who do not‘bdong 
to their family. They frequently carry their in- ’ 
curfions to agreat diftance; and-Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia^ and Pcrfia, are cot uncommonly thefeenes 4 
of their depredations. ' 

- The Arabs, who devote thcmfclves to plunder,’ 
form a fort of fociety with the camels, to 'carry 
on trade or war, where the man is to have ail the 
profit, and the animal the principal fatigue* As 
thefc two beings j are to, live together, they are' 
brought up with a view to each other. The Arab 
trains his camel from it*$ birth, to all the cxer- “ 
eifes and hardlhips it is to undergo during the ' 
whole courfe of it's' life. He accufloms it to 
labour hard, and to eat little. The animal is ' 
early inurcd^to pafs it’s days without drinking, 
and it s nights without fleep. He 'teaches it to 
draw up it’s legs under it» s belly, -while it fufTcrs ' 

. * . cn whh burdens, that are infcnfibly 

snereafed as it’s flrength is improved by age, and 
y the habit of bearing fatigue. In this lingu- 
lar plan of. education, which princes fometimes 
aaopt the more eafily to tame their fubieas, in 
proportion as the labour of the animals is doubled, 
il f * .u ^ Cl5Ce , di mini Died; The Arabians qua- 


Idy the camels for expedition, by matches, 

l the hnrr^ nine k' _ «i * 


llorl = r “ns againft him/ Ulic cjmcl, 
i uc f an d nimble, tires out his rival in* a 
g urfe. When the mailer and the camel 
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BOO itments of which they have been the fubjeefs ortn-*’ 
butariesi have produced very little alteration in the' 1 
v ~^ / charafter they derive from climate or from habit* 
The Arabs fettled near the Indian and the Red 5 
* Sea, and thofc who inhabit Arabia Felix, were' 
formerly a’ mild people, fond of* liberty, and con-' 
i ‘ tent with a ftate of independence, without dream*’ 

, ingof conqueft'.^ They were too much prejudiced j ' 
in favour of* the beauty of their - fky, and' of the 

foil that fupplied their wants 'almoll without cul* 

ture,'to be tempted to extend their dominion over * 
different countries lying in another climate/ ‘ Mo-*' 
hammed changed their ideas : but they retain no ft 
rracci* of <thc unpreflions' he communicated. to* * 
them. * They pafs their time in fmoking, taking* 
coffee, opium, and (hcrbet;'or in burning exqui*" 
fitcr perfumcs, the fmoke of which they receive in ^ 
their clothes,' which arc flightly fprinkledwith rofe 1 1 
water***** Thefe gratifications are often preceded of' 
followed by Tinging gallant,’ or amorous verfes. J 
Their! compofitions,' both in point of exprefi*' 
fion and fentiment, have a degree of grace,’ foft*_ ' 
nefs, and refinement,' far beyond any thing we 
find amongft any other people, ^ancient or mo-’ * 
dern. -The language they fpcak in this world to 
their mi ft relies, fee ms as if it were the fame ai 
that which they will fpcak to their houris. in the* 
other. 1 It is a kind of mufick fo moving and fo* 
fine ; a murmur fa foft, comparifons fo agreeable 1 
and blooming, ‘ that one would al mod fay, their' 
poetry was perfumed as their climate. The »*nt- 7 
xations of nature in the Arabian poems, are of 
the lame kind as the cxprdlions of honour among ( 
our ancient knights. The’ latter is the quint cf* 
fence of virtue, the former of voluptuoufncfs.’ 
They are deferibed as cxhaullcd by the ardour of' 
their fiffion, and of the climate, and having 
" * % fcarce 
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fcarcc the power to breathe. They give them- BOOK, 
felves up, without <referve, to this delicious Ian- 
guor, which, perhaps, they would not experience 
under any other fky. v - - \ 1 i 

Blfors thePortugucfe had intercepted the na- General 
■yigation of the lied Sea, the Arabs had more 
livtty. They were the fattors of all the- trade that an? t£t of 
paffed 1 through this channel., Aden, which is^* En s- 
fiiuated at the mod fouthern extremity of Arabia 
upon the 'Indian; ocean, was tbc ftaple of this 
trade. The fituation of it’s harbour, which open-, 
ed an eafy communication with Egypt, Ethiopia* ’ 
India, and Pcrfia, had rendered tr, for many ages, , 
one of the molt flourilhing factories in Afia. - 
Fifteen years after it had repulfed the great Albu- 
querque,' who attempted to demohlh it in 1513, 
is fubmitted to the Turks, whq idid not long re-. >• 
main J matters of it. The king ’of 1 Yemen,' whoi > 
poffcffed , the only diftrift in Arabia that merits ' 
the title of Happy, drove them from thence, and/ 
removed the trade to Mocha, a place in his do- 
minions, which till, then was only a village. 

This trade was at firft ihconfiderable ; confin- 
ing principally in mjrrh, incenfe,, aloes, balm ofi 
Mecca, fome aromatics and medicinal drugs./ _ 
Thcfe^articles, the exportation of which is conti - , 

Dually retarded, by exorbitant impofis, and docs 
not excccd,at prefent feven' or eight hundred , 
.thoufand livrcs % were at that tune more 111 re-* . 
pute than they have been fince j^but mult have 
been always of little confequcnce. Soon after 
a great change enfued from the introdu&ion of* 
coffee. v 1 ” . t ' < 

1 Ths coffee-tree iroriginally a natiyc of Uppers 
Ethiopia, where it has been known time imme- 
morial, and 3i J fliU cultivated with fucccfs. M. „ 

• Upon an atertre j-vwt - - ' * 

J.agrenea 
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B o OK'Lagrcncc.dc Mczicrcs,'bnr of the pi oft; intelligent! 
agents. that:Fraricc ever .had in ;the Indiajcrvice, 1 
v u had- fome-.ofj the. fruit in/lus.ppffefficm, >anch has - 
often made ufe of. it; • -.He. found it to.. be larger,; 
r .rather i longer, :not : fo .green,. and r almoft - as fra- 
.grant as that which .was., firft gathered in Arabia; 
L towards. the.>clofe of the' fifteenth. century.' 

, •* (It.' U ncommonly.; believed, ,.,that a Mollach,; 
^;nanied.Chadely,..\vas.thc; fir ft among; the, Arabs' 
who madc*ufe of coffee, tQ-rclievehimfeJ£ froqv 
a continual drowzincfsAvhich hindered, him from: 
attending punctually to ;.his. nofturnal devotions.' 
-His dervifes did the fame ; and.' their example was-, 
-followed, by., the! lawyers.;. It was foon found r out,> 
that this liquor, purified : the .blood by a gentle 
: agitation; dmipated the crudities of the^ftomach»> 

' and "raifeebtheftpirits j^and, it ; was ; adopted .even. 

( by'thqfejwhoC had no occafion to keep thcmfelves: 

1 awake, jit! palled .-from.; the borders of the, lied 
•Sea to Medina and Mecca,- and- was ^introduced' 
by ..the i pilgrims into^H. the Mohammedan .court" 


tries. kU**£ v:..c »j,,r . u •• 

. 'In thefe-.countries, .where;: tliete, is left freedom 
of- manners than, in. our’s,, where ; the jealoufy of. 
the mcn,’and the clofe confinement' of, the women/, 
make fociety left lively, it.was, thought proper, to’ 
encourage public coffce-boufes.v Thofc in Perfia-' 
foon-became infamous, .where ..'young^.Qeorgian. 
•women, -.drefled, like; courtezans, a fled obfccne . 
plays, and. prpftitutcd themfelvcs for hire., - iWbciv 
thefe offcnfive.irrcgulariues ^werc \fupprcfied,. by 1 
order of' the court,- thefp-houfes became places of. 
•decent refort for. the indolent, and of relaxation. 

1 for- men of'bufincft. . The- politician a entertained 
-thcmfelves with news, the, poets recited their verfesf 
,and the Mollachs* delivered .their, fertnons there, 
which were ufually rewarded with fomc charitable 
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Affairs were not in the fame peaceable ftateB 
at Constantinople. The coffee-houfes were", no 
fooner opened than they were frequented to ex- 
cels.' People fpent their whole time. in them. -The 
grand Mufti, exafperated to fee the Mofqueh, aban- 
doned, pronounced that the infufion of this,plant 
was included in that law of Mohammed, which 
forbad the ufc of Itrong liquors, i Government, 
which frequently aids the fuperftition of which it 
Is fometiines the dupe, gave immediate orders 
that the lioufcs which had given fuch offence to 
the priefts, fhould be fhut up; and enjoined the 
officers t of police to put a flop to the .ufc of this 
liquor in private families. The.ftrong inclination 
they had for it (till prevailed over all thefe fevere 
regulations'.’ Coffee continued to be drunk, and 
even the -places where it was to be had, foon 
" grew more numerous than ever.' , . , a 

Upon this occafion I fhould be much inclined 
to fay to fovercigns: if you aredefirous that your 
laws (hould be obferved, take care that they never 
Ihould be made in oppofition to nature. 1 (hould 
fay to priefts : let not your morality proferibe in* 

" noccnt plcafures. You may both of you threaten 
and thunder as much as you will ; you may fhew 

• us your dungeons open, or hell under our feet : 

/ but you will never ftiHe in me the defire of being 

happy. ^ I will be happy, is the firft article of a 
code, anterior to every fyftcin of legiflatmn or 
morality. > „ , < , - 

In the middle of the Jaft century, KuproH, the 

* Grand Vizier, went in difguife to the principal 
coffee-houfes in Conilantmople. He there found 
a number of mal-contcnts, who, thinking the af- 
fairs of government were in reality the concern of 
every private perfon, fpokc of them, with warmth, 
and arraigned with great bcldnefs the eondud of 

Vol. I. £> d .the 
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boo Ktlie gtncrals nnd mmiflcrs He then vifucd the 
taverns, where wine was fold. ihc> were full of 
plain people, chiefly foidicrs, who, accudomed (o 
conflder the inurclls of the date as thofc of the 
prince for whom they entertained a filcnt vene- 
ration, fang lively fongs, talked of their amours, 
and warlike exploits i hefe laft focictics, which 
arc attended with no mconvcnicncits, he thought 
ought to be tolerated . but the firft lie confidercd 
as dangerous under an abfolutc government. lie 
had not fufficu.ntly confidercd this matter, to con- 
vince himft.il, that they were not more calculated 
to raid. apprchcnfions than the others. Even in 
a defpotic date, the people who arc oppreffed 
mud be left at liberty to complain, for' it is a re- 
lict to than, lhat fort of difcontcnt which eva- 
porates iiic.U is not the one to be feared. Rebel- 


lions nnfe irom thatfpiritof diflatisfaftion, which, 
being concealed, is worked up by internal fer- 
mentation, and breaks out m the mod fpeedy and 
tcruble cffc£U Woe to thofc fovereigns, whofe 
oppreifions are continually mcrcafing, till the mur- 
murs, of the people ccalc 

Hijwi v this may be, the regulation which 
was, conhned to the capital of the empire, has not 
difcourtgcd the ufc of coffee, and Ins, perhaps, 
mcrealed the confumption of it It is publicly 
oflered to fale mall the drccts and markets ready 
made, and n> drunk in every funily at lead twice 
a day In fome, it is, always ready, it being the 
cullom to offer it to all vifttors, and reckoned 
equally unpohte not to offer it, or to refufe it 
At the I vine time that coflee houfes were 
Ihut m Condantmople, they were opened in Lon- 
don L his novelty was introduced there m 165*2 
a merchant of the name of Edward, on his re- 
turn from the Lev ant l he Lnghfh grew fond of 
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it; and it has finccbccn introduced among all the Dook 
nations of Europe ; but the eufloin is purfued with 
more moderation, than in thofc climates where ^ 9 
religion prohibits the ufc of wine. 

The tree that produces the coffee grows in the 
territory of Betel fagui, a town belonging to Ye- 
men, fituated upon a dry fand, at the diftancc of 
ten leagues from the lied Sea. It is cultivated m 
a dUlrift fifty leagues long, and fifteen or twenty . 
broad : the fruit is not every where in equal per- 
fc&ion. That which grows upon the higher 
grounds, particularly at Ouden, is fmallcr, green- 
er, weighs heavier, and is generally preferred. 1 

Ir is computed that; Arabia contains twelve mil- 
lions of inhabitants, among the greateft part of 
"hom coffee is a highly favourite liquor. None 
but the rich citiEcns have the pleafure of tailing 
the berry itfelf. The common people are obliged 
to content themfclves with the well and the huik 
of this valuable production. 1 Thrfc remains, fo 
much defpifed, make- a liquor of a pretty cleat 
colour, which has the talte of coffee without it’s 
bitternefs and ftrength. Thefe articles may be 
had at a low price at Bctclfagui, which is the 
general market for them. Here likcwHe is fold 
all tltc coffee which comes out of the country by 
land. The red ii carried to Mocha, which ts 
thirty-five leagues diftant, or to the nearer ports 
of Lohia or Hodcida, from whence it is tranfport- 
ed in fmall vcffels to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch 
it from the laft mentioned place,, and all other na- 
tions from the former. 

'OAR.'j/mnftA’j 'tfx 'Vtjfk.'i. itrjy Vt -dBi- 

mated from twelve to thirteen millions weight. 

The European companies take off a million and 
a half; the Perfians three millions and a hall; 
the fleet from Suez fix millions and a half •, In- 
• - ‘ D d 2 doftan. 
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D( JpKdoft an , the Maldives, and the Arabian colonicl 

on *hc coafl of Africa, fifty thoufcnd > and ths 

land caravans a million. 1 

As the cofTce which is bought up by the cara* 
\ans and the Europeans, is the bcfl that can be 
procured, it colls from fixtecn to feventecn fols* 
a pound. The Perfians, who content ihetnfclves 
with that of an inferior quality, pay no more than 
twelve or thirteen fols fa pound. The Eg)ptians 
purchafe it at the rate of fifteen or fixtcen J ; their 
cargoes being compofcd partly of good and partly 
of bad coffee* If we cflimatc coffee at fourteen 
fols § a pound,' which is the mean price, the pro- 
fits accruing to Arabia from it’s annual exportation 
will amount to eight or nine millions of livres If. 
This money does not go into their coffers ; but it 
enables them to purchafe the commodities brought 
from the foreign markets to their ports of Todda 
and Mocha. 

Mucha receives from Abyflinia, 'ihcep, ele- 
phant’s teeth, mufk, and Haves. It is fupplied 
from the eaflern coafl of Africa with gold, flaves, 
amber, and ivory ; from the Perfian Gulph with 
dates, tobacco, and corn j from Surat with a vafl 
quantity of coarfe, and a few fine linens j from 
.Bombay and Pondicherry with iron, lead, copper, 
which are carried thither froin'Europe ; from Ma- 
labar with rice, ginger, pepper, Indian faffron, 
with cat re, tun ^ cr » an d cardamom j from the 
Maldives with gum benzoin, alocs-wood, and 
pepper, which thefe iflands take in exchange J 
lrom Coromandel, with four or five hundred bales 
of cotton, chiefly blue. The greateft part of 
thelc commodities, which mdy fetch fix millions^, 


* About 8d. h. 

§ About ?d f| 
' IT 250,000!. 


+ About 6d. h. J About 8d. 
rrooi upwards of 300,0001. to 375,000!. 


arc 
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arc confumed in the interior part of the country. B 
The reft, particularly the cottons, arc difpofed of 
in Abyffinta, Socotora, and the caftcrn coaft of 
Africa. 

None of the branches of bufinefs which are 
managed at Mocha, as well as throughout all the 
country of Yemen, or even at Sanaa, the capital, 
arc in the hands of the natives. The extortions - 
with which they arc perpetually threatened by the 
government, deter them from interfering in them. 
All the warehoufes arc occupied by the Banians of 
Surat or Guzarat, who make a point of returning 
to their own country as foon as they haye made 
their fortunes. They then reftgn their fcttlcments 
to merchants of their own nation, who retire in 
their turn, and arc fuccceded by others. 

There is no country where the price of every 
thing is not knowm, except that of man. The 
molt civilized nations have not yet acquired that 
knowledge, "Witnefs that multitude of capital 
punUhments infli&cd in all parts for offences, 
even o£ a trivial kind. It is not probable that 
thofc nations, which condemn to death a young 
.woman of eighteen years of age, who might be 
the ’mother of five or fix children, or a healthy 
and vigorous young man of thirty, for having 
ftolen a little piece of filver, ihould hai e fuffi- 
cicntly meditated upon thofc tables of the proba- 
bilities of human life which they have fo learnedly 
calculated ; fincc they feeni to be ignorant how 
many individuals arc facrificcd by nature, before 
the life of one is prolonged to that period. Thus, 
without being confcious ofdt, we repair a little 
injury done to fociety, by a greater. By the fe- 
verity of the punifhmcnt, we drive the culprit on 
from theft to aflalfmation. What ! is the hand, 
then, that has burft open the lock of yourcoffcry, 

ec 
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BOOKor that has even plunged a poniard into the tyreaft 
a citizen, fit for nothing but to be cut off? 
Becaufe a difhoneft, or an indigent debtor, can-, 
not difeharge his debts, he is to be rendered, 
totally ufclefs to foctety, and reduced to the itn- 
poflibility of being ever able to pay you, by being < 
confined in a prifon? Would it not be better for. 
the public intcielt, and for your's, that he fhould 
make fomc ufe of his induflry and his talents, 
provided you be impowered by the a&ion you 
have legally brought againlt him, to fallow him 
every where, and to feize fuch a portion of his pro- 
fit, as fliall be adjudged to you by fome wife regu- 
lation ? But he will quit the country ! Of what 
confequence is it to you, whether he be in Eng- 
land or in prifon? Will you not be equally a 
lofer of your money? If there were mutual com- 
pos fettled between the nations, the delinquent 
would not find an afylum any where. If you 
enlarge your views a little, you will conceive that 
the debtor who efcapes from you by flight, can- 
not poflibly make his fortune in a foreign country, 
without paying a part of his debts, from the nc- 
cefiaries he is obliged to fupply himfclf with, and 
Jrom the reciprocal' exchanges fubfifling between 
nations. It is with the wines of France that he 
rn- into * ,catc himfclf at London ; or with the 
Inks of Lyons that his wife will be clothed at 
un n 1 j on : .® ut fpcculations arc too 
aDltratt and patriotic for a cruel creditor, who, 
tormented with the fpirit of avarice and refent- 
ment, would rather keep his unfortunate debtor 
’ ..rf*’ i ymg . u P on and feed him there 

wm bread and water, than reftore him to his 
r ^ r )*• But thefe views ought not to have 
. nr , , ? ” ou , cc °P governments and of legifla- 
lors } and it is they who are to be ccnfurcd for all 

the 
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the. barbarous abfurdities flill fubfifting uponBOOK 
this matter in our nations that pretend to be^^^^ 
civilized. _ , 

The European companies, who enjoy the ex- 
clufive privilege of, trading beyond the Cape or 
Good Hope, , formerly - maintained agents at 
Mocha. Notwitbftanding iL was ftipulated by a 
foie run capitulation, that the imports demanded 
fhould be rated at two and a quarter per cent, 
they were fubied to frequent extortions : the go- 
vernor of the place infilling on their making him 
prefems, which enabled him to purchafe the fa- 
vour of the courtiers, or even of the prince him- , 
fclf. However the profits they obtained by the 
fale of European goods, paiticularly cloths, made 
them fubmit to thefe repeated humiliations. 

When thefe feveral articles were furmfhed by 
Grand Cairo, it was then impoflible to withltand 
the competition, and the fixed fettlcments were 
therefore given up. * n . , f , 

The trade was carried on by imps, that failed, 
from Europe with iron, lead, copper, and [fiver, 
fufficicnt to pay for the coffee they intended to 
buy. The fupercargoes, who had the care of tnele 
tranfaftions, fettled the account;, every time they 
returned. Thefe voyages, at firrt rather nu- 
merous and advantageous, have been fuccelfivrly 

laid afide. The plantations of coffee, made by 

the European nations in their colonies, _ have 
equally lcifened the confumption and the price or 
that which comes from Arabia. In procefs ot 
time, thefe vo) ages did not yield a fufiicicnt profit 
to anfwcr the high charges of undertaking them 
on purpofe. The companies of England and 
France then rcfolvcd, one of them to, lend fh ps 
from Bombay; and the other from Pondicherry 
to Mocha, with the mcrcband.fc of Europe and 
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BOOKlndia. They even frequently had recourfc to a 
-y-1^ method that was Icfs cxpcnfivc. The Enghfh 
and trench who traffic from one part of India to 
another* vifu the Red Sea every year. Though 
they diipofe of their mcrchandifc there to good 
advantage, they can never take in cargoes from 
thence for their return. They carry, lor a mo- 
derate freight, the coffee belonging to the com- 
panies who lade the vcffcls with it, which they 
di {patch from Malabar and Coromandel to Eu- 
repe. The Dutch company, who prohibit their 
fervants from fitting out fhips, and who fend no 
vctlcls tbemfelves to the Gulph of Arabia, arc de- 
prived of the fhare they might take in this branch 
of commerce. ,Thcy have alfo given up a much 
more lucrative branch, that of Jodda. 1 

Joma is a port fituated near the middle of the 
Gulph of Arabia, twenty leagues from Mecca. 
U is a fafe harbour, but the acccfs to it is difficult.* 
The purpofes of trade have brought nine or ten 
thoufand inhabitants there, who moft of them* 
dwell m huts, and who are all condemned to 
breathe an infefted air, and to drink brackifh 
y -Ic E OVcrnm ent is of a mixed kind: 
ttic AcnlF of Mecca, and the Grand Signior, who 
h'fP* ? f « b,c and ufelcfs garrifon there, fhare 
2* at lthorit y a JL d t the revenue of the cuftoms bc- 
t een them. Thefc imports are levied upon the’ 

r,t^° Pean - S at t ^ 1C y^ tC °* c 'S bt P cr ccnt * and u P on 
in th^tecn. They are always paid 

' ,hlch ,lle "’anagers oblige the 
rate h Tfc °T th ? c °“ n,r y <° buy it a very dear 
AHr*n T\r C J^ ur ^ s * who have been driven from 
vouM .“° cha ’ , and cvcr 7 part of the Yemen, 
if theri r, E ,? SO ’“I" bccn from Jodda, 

thrv no * bc f n rca P° n to apprehend that. 

7 g revenge thcmfclvcs in fuch a manner 
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as to put an cml to their pilgrimages and com- DOOK 
merer- t . 

Surat fends three (hips every year to Jodda, 
which arc laden with linens of all colours, (hauls, 
cotton and filk Aults, frequently ornamented with 
gold and filter flowers. The laic of thefe goods 
produces nine or ten millions of litres •. Bengal 
difpatchcs two, and more frequently three, (hips' 
for the fame deftination ; and thcircargocs, which 
belong to the Knglilh, may be one third left in 
value than thofe of Surat. They conflft of rice, 
ginger, fafiron, fugar, a* few filks, and a con- 
fidcrabic quantity of linens, which arc for the 
tnoft part ordinary. Thefe vcflcls, which may 
enter the Red Sea from the beginning of Decem- 
ber till the end of May, find the fleet of Suez at 
Jodda. 

This city, which is fuppofed to be built upon', 
the ruins of the ancient Arfinoc, is fituated at the 
extremity of the Red Sea, and at the diflancc only 
of two or three days journey from Grand Cairo.’ 

It’s inhabitants arc partly Egyptians and partly 
Arabs. They arc fo little fond of living in the 
place, which is unwholcfomc, and unprovided 
with drinkable water, that thofe among them 
who enjoy an cafy fortune, or can meet with em- 
ployment any where clfc, arc never there but at 
the times of the fetting out and return of the 
(hips, both which events arc regulated by pe- 
riodical and invariable winds, 'iwenty vcflcls, 
rcfcmbling in fhape thofe of the Dutch, but ill 
built, badly fitted out, and improperly command- 
ed, arc ditpatchcd every year to Jodda. Their 
cargo confifts chiefly of provifions, but with this 
difierence, that the five belonging to the Grand 
Signior deliver their’s gratuitoufly at Medina and 

- * Frou jfJjCccl. to 416,664] 135, 4J. 


Mecca, 
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i o o k M ecca, while tiic others commonly fell their car- 
Hi. goes at a very advantageous price. They carry 
w ‘ J alfo Venetian glafs, coral and yellow amber, of 
which the Indians make necklaces and bracelets- * 
In exchange for their provifions, their mer- 
chandife, and cfpccially their gold, they receive 
fix or feven millions weight of coffee; and in 
linens, fluffs and fpiccs, to the yalue of feven or 
eight millions of livres *. Such is the ignorance 
and lazincfs of thefe navigators, that the. whole of 
thefe rich articles never reaches the place of their 
1 defoliation. A confiderable part of them is ha- 

bitually fwallowed up by the waves, notwith- 
ftanding the care that is taken always to call an- 
chor at the beginning of the night, f , 
The trade of the Hed Sea would become more 
extenfiyc, and lefs expofed to rifles, if a revolu- 
tion which it has [lately experienced fiiould be at- 
tended with the confequenccs that/eem to be ex* 
peded from it. t 

By a treaty concluded on the 7 th March x 775* 
between the firfl of the Beys, and Mr. Haftings 
theBritifh Governor of Bengal, the Engli/h, fet- 
tled in , India, are allowed to introduce and cir- 
culate, in the interior part of Egypt, all the mer- 
chandife they choofe, on paying, fix and a half 
per cent, for tliofc goods that come from the 
Ganges and Madras, and eight per cent.- for. tbpfe 
which have been laden at Bombay and, Surat. 
This convention has aheady been carried into 
execution, and the fuccefs has anfwcred beyond 
expectation. If the Ottoman Couj-t and the Arabs 
do not interrupt this new communication ; if the 
port of Suez, now almoft choaked up with the 
fands, were repaired; if the feditions which are 
incefiamly difturbing the banks of the Nile, could 

* from »9i,6Ml. , 5 s. 4 d to 33J.3331. <«. Sd * 

at 
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at length be put' a flop to j*wc might, perhaps, BOOK 
fee the intercourfe between Europe and Afia ■ I * 1 ~ 
carried on wholly, or in part, through the ancient v J 
channel. . } 

The merchandifc brought from Surat and Ben-’ 
gal, which the Egyptian fleet does not take off, 
is partly confirmed in the country, and bought in 
great quantities by the caravans, which go every 
year to Mecca. 

The Arabs had ever entertained an a flexion 
for this city. They fuppofed it to have been the 
refidence of Abraham, and they flocked from all 
parts to a temple, of which they believed he was 
the founder.. Mohammed, who was a man of too 
much underflandmg to attempt to abplifh a de- 
votion fo generally eflablifhcd, contented himfelf 
with rectifying the objeft of it. He baniflied the 
idols from tilt* revered place, and dedicated it to. 
the unity of God. Mohammed was not the mef- 
fenger of heaven ; but he was an acute politician, 
and a great conqueror. To promote the concourfc 
of ftrangers to a city which he intended to make 
the capital of his empire, he commanded that all 
who embraced his law Ihould once in their lives, 
undertake a pilgrimage thither, on pain of dying 
reprobates.- This precept was accompanied with 
another, which makes it evident, that he was not 
guided by fuperftuion alone. He> ordered that 
every pilgrim, of whatever country he was, fliould 
purchase five pieces of cotton, and get them con- 
fccrated, and made into handkerchiefs for himfelf, 
and for all the perfons belonging to his family who 
might be - prevented by reafonable impediments 
from undertaking this holy expedition. 

This policy might naturally be cxpeQcd to 
make Arabia the center of a prodigious trade, when 
the number of pilgrims fliould amount to feverat 

millions, 
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BOOK millions. This steal is fo much abated,' efpccialty" 
. on the coaft, of Africa, in Indoftan and Perfia, i n 

proportion to the refpeftive diftances of thofe 
places from Mecca, that the number is reduced 
to a hundred and fifty thoufand ; the majority of 
whom are Turks. They carry away with them 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand pieces of linen ; 
each ten ells in length, exclufive of thofe which 
many of them buy for fale. They arc encouraged 
in thefe mercantile fehemes by the advantages 
they haye in crofling the deferts, and in not being 
expofed to thofe opprefiive tolls which are fo'de- 
ftru&ivc in the fea-ports of Suez and Baflora. 
The money received from thefe pilgrims and from 
the fleet, as well as that which the Arabs get 
from the fale of their coffee, is expended in India. 
The veffels from Surat, Malabar, Coromandel, 
and Bengal, annually carry away to the amount 
of fourteen or fifteen millions of iivres # , and 
about the eighth part of this fum in merchandife. 
When thefe riches are divided among the trading 
nations of Europe, the Englifh contrive to appro- 
priate to themfelvcs^the moft confiderable {hare 
of them. They have acquired the fame fuperia* 
rity in Perfia. , \ 

voiuti- The Englifh nation had fcarce been admitted 
le* ha** ’ nt0 thc cm P’ lrc l h c Sophis, when,, as we have 
>e»Mc-°bfcrvcd,. the Dutch reforied there in gieat num- 
tfia the ^ ers * ' The tra dc of thefe republicans^was at firfl: 
)ph? eftabli filed on a very difadvantageous footing ; but 
being, by the civil wars of. England, foon deli- 
vered from a rival, whofe various privileges were 
not to be overbalanced even by the greateft 
ceconomy, they were in a fiiort time without com- 
petitors, and confequently acquired an authority 
to fet what price they thought proper on the com- 
* F(om 583,333!- 6j. Sdl to 61$, cool. . . . J 

modules 
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book tents, after the manner of the Tartars. They arc 

, . of low llature, and ill inadcj but arc ftrong, ro- 
buft, lhil!cd*m the ufc of the bow, and in horfe- 
manlhip, and inured to fatigue. Their ‘ manner 
of fighting is> lingular; achofen'band of fokliers, 
divided into two* parties, fall upon the enemy 

without any order,' only endeavouring to open the 

way for the army that follow* them. As Toon as 
the battle is begun, they fall back upon the 
flanks and towards the rcar-guard, where their 
bufinefs is to prevent'any perfon from givirig way. 
If any foldicr attempts to fly, they' attack him 
with their fabrcs,and compel 1 him to return to his 
poll. 1 ’ 

About * the beginning of this century, this 
fierce people left their, mountains, invaded Perfia, 
carried devallation every where, and at length 
fubdued it, after* a bloody contcll of twenty 
years. Fanaticifm ftill perpetuates,* and perhaps 
even expiates, the memory of the r horrid outrages 
which they committed in the courfe of their con- 
quert. For fuch is the nature of religious en- 
thufiafm, that it fan£hfies the crime it infpires, 
and that this crime expiates the others w*c have 
teen guilty of. The fanatic fays to God, It is 
true, O Lord! thaclhave adminiftered poifon ; 
that I have murdered, and that I have robbed ; 
but thou wilt pardon me, '-for with my own hands 
I have exterminated fifty of thine enemies. In- ' 
Earned with 2eal for thcfuperlhtions of the Turks, 
and with implacable hatred agamft the fe£t of 
Ali, the Afghans maflacre thoufonds of Perfia ns 
in cold blood. In the mean time, the provinces 
they had not entered, were ravaged by the Ruf- 
fians, Turks, and Tartars. Thamas Kouli Khan 
drove thefe robbers out of this country, but 
fhewed hitnfelf fttll more barbarous ' than- 'they 
i were. 
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book This change lias not been effected without dif- 
111 " ficulty* At firft, the people of the country would 
v v J not permit the traders to comq out of the river. 
They forefaw, that if thefc foreigners were per- 
mitted to fettle in the city, they would not be fo 
much uqdcr their dire&ion, and might lay up in 
their magazines fuch of their commodities as they 
could not fell during one monfoon, with a view 
of difpofing of them with greater advantage at an- 
other time, fo this ma\im, which was the rcfult 
of an ill judged avarice, were added others arifing 
from fupcrflinous notions. It was deemed a vio- 
lation ot the refpe& due to religion to permit infi- 
dels to inhabit a city, confccrated by the blood ot 
fo many martyrs and faints of the Mohammedan 
pcrfuafion , a prejudice that feenied to have fomc 
weight with the government , but thefe fcruplw 
were filcnced. Pecuniary confiderations were of- 
fered by the European nations, and they were al- 
lowed to eftablifh fa&ories, and e\en to dilplay 


their refpc&ive flags upon them. 

Prefent Revolutions are fo frequent m Afia, that 
twde'in lra de cannot poflibly be carried on in the fame 
the Perfian continued track as it is in Europe. Thefe events, 
Guiph and muled to the little communication between the 

theEogi (hihfferent Hates, either by land or by fca, mult 
m pameu- naturally occafion great variations in. the quantity 
lar * and value of commodities. Baflbra, on account 
of it's great diftance from the center of trade, is 
jnorecxpofcd to this inconvenience than any other 
place. However, upon an average, we need not 
be under an apprehenfion of departing much 
from the ftri&efl truth, when we venture to eut- 
mate the merchandife annually brought there by 
.Way of the Gulph, at twelve millions *. Of this 
the Englifh furmfli four millions f, the Dutch 
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two, 
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two *, the French, the Moors, the Indians, theB 
Armenians and Arabs furnilh the remainder. 

The cargoes of thefe nations confifk of rice, 
vfugar, plain,* flriped and flowered muflins from, 
Bengal, fptces from Ceylon and the Molucca 
iflands ; coarfc, white, and blue cottons from Co- 
romandel j cardamoro,pepper, fanders-wood, from 
Malabar ; gold and filvcr fluffs, turbans, fhawls, 
indigo, from Surat; pearls from Baharen, and 
coffee from Mocha ; iron, lead, and woollen cloth 
from Europe. Other articles of lefs confequence 
arc imported from different places. Some of thefe 
commodities 4 arc fhipped on board finall Arabian 
'cffels, but the greater part is brought by Euro- 
pean fhips, which ha\c the advantage of a confi- 
derable freight. 

This merchandife is fold for ready money; and 
, paifes through the hands of the Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians*. The Banians arc employed in chang- 
ing the coin current at Baffora, for that which is 
of higher value in India. 

The different commodities collected at Baflora 
are diltnbuted into three channels. One half of 
them goes to Perfia, where they arc conveyed by 
the caravans ; there being no navigable river in 
the whole empire. The chief confumption is in 
the northern provinces, which have not been fo. 
much ravaged as thofc in the fouth. Both of them, 
formerly made their payments in precious ftones, 
which were become common by the plunder of 
India. They had afterwards recourfc to copper 
utcnfils, which had been exceedingly multiplied 
from the great abundance of copper mines- At 
laft they gave gold and filvcr in exchange, which 
had been concealed during a long fccne of ty- 
ranny, and are continually digged out of the 
* 6 $. S4. 
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Jf'-O-O K bowels of ihe earth. If lime be not allowed for 
! ^ v the trees that produce gum, and have been cut to 
'~” v ~~’*pulh out frelh {hoots ; if no attention be paid to 
* multiply the breed oi goats which afford fuch fine 

wool ; and if the filks, which are hardly fufiicient 
to fupply the few manufactures remaining in Pcr- 
fia, continue to be.fcarce ; in a word, if this etn- . 
pire does not rife again from it’s afhes, the mincs^ 
will be exhaufted, and this .fourcc of commerce 
muff be given up. „ J 

‘ The lecond channeL is a more fare one, by 
the way of Bagdad, Aleppo, and • other , inter- , 
mediate towns, whofe merchants come to buy their 
goods at Baffora. Coffee, linen, fpiccs, and other 
merchandifc'that pafs this way, are taken in ex- 
change for gold, French woollen-cloths, gall 5 ? 
and orpiment, which is an ingredient In colours, 
and much ufed by the ealtern people to extirpate 
their hair. - * 

^-Another, much lefs- confiderable channel is that 
of Arabia Defcrta. The Arabs, bordering upon 
Baffora, repair annually to Aleppo in the* fpring, 
to fell camels. > It is ufual to give them credit 
for muflins, which they buy very cheap,' to the 
amount of fix hundred thqufand livres *» They 
return, in the autumn, bringing woollen-cloths, 
coral, hard-ware, and fome glafs i and mirrors 
from Venice. The Arabian caravans are. never 
molcfted in their journey ; nor are foreigners in 
any danger, if they take caie to carry along with 
them a perfon belonging to each of the tribes they 
mayi happen to meet with. This road through 
the defect would be univerfally preferred to th3t 
of Bagdad, on account of fafety, expedition, and 
the advantages of fale, if the Pacha of the pro- 
vince, who ha^cffablilhed tolls in different parts 
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of his territory, did not ufe every poffiblc precau»B ook 
tion to hinder this communication. It is only by ^ . 

eluding the vigilance of his deputies, that one can * 

prevail upon the Arabs to carry with them fom,e 
goods, which will not take up much room. * 

Blsidc thefe exportations, there is rather a 
conliderablc confumprion, efpccially of colfee, at 
Baflbra, and the territories belonging to it. Thefe 
articles are paid for in dates, pearls, rofe-watcr, 
dried fruits, and grain, when that is allowed to bp 
difpofed of to foreigners. 

Tats trade would be more extenfive, if it were 
freed from the (hackles that confine it. ' But the 
a&ivity that might be expefted from the natives 
of the country is continually damped by the op- 
preffions they labour under, efpccially at a diftancc 
from the center of the empire. The foreigners 
are no lefs opprefled by governors, who derive 
from their extortions the advantage of maintain- 
ing ihemfelvcs in their office, and frequently of 
lecuring their lives. Were it poffiblc in fomc 
meafurc to afTuage this thirft of gold, it would 
loon be renewed by the rivalfhip of the European 
nations, whofe foie aim is to fupplant one another, 
and who, to fuccecd in this defign, fcruple not to 
employ the mod execrable expedients. Aftriking 
inllancc of this odious fpirit of jealoufy happened 
in 1748. 

Barov Knythauscn managed the Butch fac- 
tory at Baflbra with extraordinary fucccfs. The 
Engliffi found themfelvcs in imminent danger of 
lofing the fuperiority they had acquired at this 
place, as well as in mod of the fca.tjorts in India, 
lhe dread of an event which inuft wound at the 
fame time their interefls and their vanity, betray- 
ed them into injufticc. They excited the Turkdh 
gov eminent to fupprejs a branch, of trade that 
E e a - was 
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BOO Rwas ufcful to it, and procured an order for the 
confifcation of the mcrchandife and pofleffions ot 
their rivals. , 

The Dutch fa&or, who under the chara&erof a 
merchant concealed the ftatefman, inftamly tools 
a refolution worthy of a man of genius. He re- 
tired with his dependents and the broken remains' 
of his fortune to Karek, a fmall ifland, at the difj* 
tancc of fifty leagues from^the mouth, of 1 the 
river ; where he fortified himfelf in fuch a man- 
ner, that by intercepting the Arabian and Indian 
veffels, bound for the city, he compelled the go- 
Ternment ’to indemnify hun for the lofles he had 
fuftained by it’s behaviour. The fame of his^ in- 
tegrity and abilities drew to his ifland the priva- 
teers of the neighbouring ports, the merchants, 
even of Bafibra, and the Europeans who traded 
there. The- profperity of this new colony vyas 
daily incrcafing, when it was forfaken by it's 
founder. The fucceflbr of this able man. did not 
difplay the fame talents. Towards the end of the 
year 1765 he fullered himfelf to be difpofiefled 
of his ifland by the Arabian Corfair Mirmahana. 
The Company loft an important poft, and more 
than two millions *, in 1 artillery, provifions, and 
mcrchandife. * „ 1 ? - 

* By this e\cnt, Baflbra was freed from a rtval- 
Ihip that was prejudicial to it's interefts ; but ad 
unforefeen, and much more formidable one, has 
fuccecdcd in it's room, which is that of Mafcate* 
-The Pcrfiau gulph is bordered on the weft by 
die eaftern coaft of Arabia. The inhabitants of 
this region have nothing for fubfiftcncc but a few 
dates, and the produce of a plentiful fiflicry ob- 
tained with cafe. Even the fmall quantity of 
cattle that can be raifed there, is fed only upon 
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fifh. Every little dittrift has a Iheik of it’s own, BOOK 
who is obliged to provide for the wants of his , In * 
family by his labour or his induftry. On the firft v ~^ rJ 
%nal of the lead danger, thefe people fly for re- 
fuge into the neighbouring iflands, from whence 
they do not return to the continent 'till the ene- 
my is withdrawn* There is no place in the 
country that was ever worth prcfcrving, except 
Mafcatc. The great Albuquerque made himfelf 
matter of this city in 1507,' and ruined it's trade, 
which he intended to transfer entirely to Ormus* 

^Vhen thePortuguefc had lott this fmall kingdom, 
they were defirous of bringing the trade back to 
.this place. Their endeavours proved ineffectual ; 
and the navigators bent their courfc to Gomhroon* 

-They dreaded the infolcnce of the old tyrants of 
India; and were unwilling to rely upon their fide- 
lity. No veffels entered the harbour except thofe 
brought in by the Portuguefc thcmfclves. It 
ceafed to be frequented by the (hips of every na-\ 
tion, after thefe imperious matters were driven 
from it in 1648. Their pride prevailing over 
their views of mtereft, made them no longer de- 
ttrous of going there : and they had ftill a fuflj- 
cient degree ot influence to prevent any fliips from 
entering the harbour, or going out of it. 

The decline of their power tempted the inha- 
bitants of Mafcate to the fame afts of piracy 
which they ihcmfclies had fo long been expofed - 
to. They made defeents upon the coafts of their 
ancient oppreffors; and the fuccc/s they met with 
encouraged them to attack the fmall Mborilh 
and European veffels. that freguented the Pcrfian 
Gulph. But they were fo fevercly chattifed for 
their plunders by fcveral nations, and cfpeciaily 
by the Enghflj, that they were obliged 10 defifl. 

Vrotu that period, the city fatvk into a ftate of cb- 
' . feurity. 
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B l^fcurny, which was prolonged for a confidence 

v y-w t,mc by inteftme broils, and foreign tnvafions 

J ^ t / en ? t bj the government afluming a more re- 
gular form at Mafcate, and in t!ic whole country 
under the jurifdtdhon of it's Iman, it's commerce 
began to revue about the year 1749 
rir HB artic ^ es °f confumption in the country 
ltfelfare rtce, blue linens, iron, lead, fugar, and 
fotnc fptccs , the returns for which are made in 
myrrh, mcenfc, gum arable,* and a final! quan- 
tity of filvcr 11ns trade, however, would not 
be confiderable enough to invite fhips to this 
place, if Mafcate, which is fituated pretty near 
* 11 Cn * ancc die Perfian Sea, were not an ex- 
cellent mart for the innermoft part of the Gulph 
All trading nations begin to give it the preference 
to Baflora, bccaufe it makes their voyage fhorter 
by three months , they arc free from any Lind of 
extortion , and imports arc lowered to one and a 
half per cent The mcrchandife, indeed, is af- 
terwards to be carried to Baflora, where it pays 
a rax of three per cent , but the Arab:, fad with 
o ] ttle expence, and have fo many methods of 
eluding the tolls, that they will always find their 
S-T!, m difpofing of their goods- at Mafcate 
Befidc this, the dates, which arc produced at Baf 
fora in greater plenty and perfea.on than any other 
52 ®?’, and f re oftcn Spoilt on board large vcfiels 
that fail flowly arc com eyed with the utrnoft ex- 
pedmon in fight barks to Malabar and the Red 
,;r TC » 2 particular rcafon which will al- 
wa>s induce the Lnglifh, who trade for them- 
cxemriic^ Sequent Mafcate Ihey arc there 
oblmift ^ ^ r ° m *^^5 pcr ccnt which they are 
nlaces ^ a ^ ora , as well as at all other 

places where their company have made fcttlc- 
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/ The company have never attempted to efiablifh 
thepifelves on the ifland of Baharen ; which we 
arc at a lofs to account for. This ifland, which 
lies in the Perfian gulph, has often changed it*s 
mailers. It fell with Qrtnus, under the dominion 
of the Portuguefe, and was governed by the fame 
laws, Thcfe conquerors \\ ere afterwards deprived 
of it, and it has fince undergone a variety of 
revolutions. Thamas Kouli Khan reftored it- to 
Perfia, to which it had belonged. Thfe-haughty 
Ufurpcr at that time conceived the plan of form- 
ing a mo ft immenfe empire. * He willied to ex- 
tend it over two feas, fome coafls of which he 
already poffeffed : but finding that his fubjefits 
oppofed his defign inftead of favouring if,* he had 
recourfc to one of thofe arbitrary acts which ty- 
rants make no fcruple of exercifing, and tranf- 
ported his fubje&s in the Perfian Gulptf t to the 
Cafpian Sea, and thofe in 'the Cafpian Sea to the 
.Perfian Gulph. This double tranfmigration ap- 
peared to him calculated to break the coune&ions 
which both thcfe people had formed with his ene- 
mies, and of fecuring their fidelity, if he could 
not engage their attachment. His death put a 
period to his vaft defigns ; and the confufion into 
which his empire was thrown, afforded a fair op- 
portunity to an ambitious and enterprifing Arab, 
of taking poffefiion of Baharen, where he ftill 
maintains his authority. , - 

This ifland, famous for it*s pearl fifhery* even 
at the time when pearls were found at Ormus, 
Karek, Kefliy, and other places in the Gulph, is 
now become of much greater confequence, fince 
the other banks have been exhaufted, while this 
has fuffered no fcnfible diminution. , The_fifliery 
. begins in April, and ends in O&ober. „ It is con- 
fined to a traft of four or fi\c leagues. The 

Arabs, 
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boo K Arabt, who alone follow ibis employment, pa 5 
iheir nights upon the ifland or the coaft, unlcf* 
^ "'they arc presented by the wind from going cn 
fhotc, They formerly paid a toll, which was re- 
ceived by the galliots on that Clarion. Since the 
hft alteration, none but .the inhabitants of this 
bland pay this acknowledgment to their Sheik, 
who is not in a condition to demand them from 
others. 

Tile pearl* taken at Baharen, though not fi> 
white as thofc of Ceylon and Japan, arc much 
larger than thofc of the former place, and of * 
more regular ihape than thofc of the latter. They' 
, arc of a ycllouilh call; but have this recom- 
mendation, that they preferve their golden hue } 
whereas the whiter kind lofc much of their lultrc 
by keening, particularly in hot countries. 'i he 
fbcll ot both thefe fpecies, which is known by the 
name of mother of pearl, is ufed in Afia for va- 
rious purpofes. - ^ 4 

Thu annual revenue arifmg from the fiflicry in 
the latitude of Baharen, is computed at 3,600,000 
livres •• The greatcfl part of the pearls that are 
■uneven, arc carried to Conftant'moplc, and other 
ports of Turkey ; .where the larger compofe pare 
of the ornaments of the head-drefs, and the iinali* 
er are ufed in works of embroidery. The perfeft 
pearls mull be reterved for Surat, from whence , 
they arc diftnbuted throughout all Indoftan. The 
women have fo ftrong a pafiion for luxury, and., 
the fale of this article is fo much incrcafcd by fu- 
perftition, that there is not the lead rcafon to ap- 
prehend any diminution either in the price or the 
demand. _ There are none of the Gentiles who da 
not make it a point of religion to bore at lead one 
pearl at the time of their marriage. Whatever 
^ * * l5«,ceoI. , - * 


. W3y 
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may be the myfterious meaning of this cuftoin BOOK 
among a people whofe morality and politics 
couched in allegories, or where allegory becomes 
religion ; this emblem of virgin modelty has 
proved advantageous to the pearl trade. The 
pearls that have not newly been bored make a 
part of drefs; but cannot have a place in the- 
marriage ceremony, where one new pearl is" at 
lead indtfpenfable. They are accordingly always 
fold five and twenty or thirty per cent, cheaper 
than thofe which come from the Gulph, where 
they are taken. There are no pearls at Malabar ; 
but it has riches of another kind. 

Malabar is, properly {peaking, a country 
fituated between Cape Comorin and the river ofJJiSatf 
Neticeram. But to make our narrative the bet- Malabar, 
ter underftood, by accommodating it to the no- 
tions generally received in Europe, we ftiall give that com- 
this name to the whole track extending from theP ofelt - 
Indus to Cape Comorin, including the adjacent 
iflands, and beginning with the Maldives. 

*- The Maldives form a long chain of iflands to 
the weft of Cape ComorinJ which is the nearcil 
part of the continent. They* arc divided into thir- 
teen provinces, which are called Atollons. This 
divifion is the work of nature, that has furrounded 
each atollon with a barrier of rocks, furmlhing 
a better defence than the ftrongeft fortification ’ 
againft the impetuofity of the waves, or the at- 
tacks of an enemy. The natives reckon the 
number of thefe iflands at twelve thoufand ; the 
fmalleft of which are nothing more than banks ' 
of fandthat are overflowed at high tides, and the ! 
largeft very fmall in circumference. Of all the 
channels that feparate them, there are only four 
capable of receiving ftnps. The reft are fo flial- - 
low, that they have feldoin more than three feet 
. water. 
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BOOK water. It is conje&ured, with probability, that 
v J *L _, all thefe different iflands were formerly one, and 
that the force of the waves arid currents, or foine 
great natural event, has divided them into feveral 


portions. r *. j 

It is probable, that this Archipelago was ori- 
ginally peopled from Malabar. Afterwards, the 
Arabians went there, ufurped the fovereignty, 
and eftablllhed their own religion. At Iength r , 
the two nations were united into one; when the 


Portuguefe, fobn after their arrival in India, re- 
duced them to fubje&ion. This, tyranny was of 
fhort continuance. The garrifon, which held 
them in flavery, was exterminated, and the Mal- 
dives recovered their independence. Since ‘this 
period, they have fallen under the yoke of an 
arbitrary prince, who keeps his court at Male, 
and has refigned the whole authority to the priefls. 
He is the foie merchant In his dominions. * 


An admimftration of this ttamp, and the bac- 
rennefs of the country, which produces nothing 
but cocoa trees, prevents the trade from being 
confiderable. The exports confilt only of cow*- 
tics, fi(h, and kayar 

Kayar is the bark of the cocoa tree, of which 
cables arc made, that ferve for the Indian navi- 
gation. This is no where fo good, and in fucli 
plenty as in the Maldives. A great quantity of 
it is carried, with fome cowries, to Ceylon, where 
thefe commodities are exchanged for the areca 
nut < 


The fifii called in the country complemaffe,t is 
dried in the fun. It is faltcd by dipping it feve- 
ral times in fea-uatcr, and cut into pieces of the 
tlncknefs and length of a man’s linger Two 
cargoes of ic are annually brought to Achen, 
which arc purchased vmh gold and benzoin. I he 

g oH 
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gold remains in the Maldives ; and the benzoin iss o 
lent to Mocha, where it procures in return about - J ‘ 
three hundred bales of coffee for the confumption 
of thefe iflands; ... 

- Cowries are white and fhining fhells. The 
inhabitants fifli for them twice a month ; three 
days before the new moon, and three days after. 
■This employment belongs to the women, who 
wade to the middle in water to gather them upon 
thc-fands. They are put up in parcels, each con- 
taining twelve tnoufand. Thofe that are not cir- 
culated in the country, or carried to Ceylon, are 
Tent to the banks of the Ganges. A great num- 
ber of velfcU annually fail from this river, laden 
with fugar, rice, linen, and other lefs confidcrable 
articles for the ufe .of the Maldives, and return 
with cargoes of cowries, valued at about feven or 
eight hundred tboufand Hvres *. One part is cir- 
culated in Bengal, where itfenes as fmall coin. 

-The reft is taken off.' by the Europeans, who ufe 
it with advantage! in their trade with Africa. 
They buy it at fix folsfa pound, and fell it from 
twelve to eighteen J in their fevcral capitals : .it is 
'worth thirty-five livres § in Guinea. 

The kingdom ofT’ravancor, which extends 
•from Cape Comorin to the frontiers of Cochin, 

.was not formerly in poffeffion of a greater fhare 
of opulence than the Maldives. It is probable 
that it owed the prefervation of it's independency 
to it’s poverty, when the Moguls made themfelvcs 
mailers of Madura. One of their monarchs, who 
afeended the throne about the year 1730, and who 
reigned near forty years, added more dignity to 
his crown than it had ever bad. before. He was a 
man of exquifueand deep fenfe. He was giving 

* From 29 , J3*. 4^ to 33,3331- 6s. fid. 

+ About 3d. 1 Near S«|. -m Average. § ,1. 99. edv * 

r - audience 
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BOOKaWicnce to two ambafladors that had been 
' — by a neighbouring Bate, one of whom b 
a long harangue, which the other was prep; 
to continue : be not tedious , faid the prince, 
an auftcre brow, life tsjhort . , His reign was 
lied only by one a £t of weaknefs : he was of 
tribe of the Nairs, and thought it a difgrac 
him that he 'did not belong to the fupenor < 
in the view of being incorporated into if 
much as it was poflible, in the year 1752, 
caufed a golden calf to be caft, which he en 
cd into by the.rauzzle, and came out at the 
polite part. Since that time, his edifts were 
dated from the day of fo glorious a regent 
tion ; and, to the great fcandal of all Indort 
he was acknowledged for a Bramin, by all til 
of his fubjeas who enjoyed this important p 
rogative. ' r l 

With the affiftancc of a Frenchman' nam 
l.e Noye, this monarch had formed the befl c 
ciplined army that had ever been feen { in tin 
countries. With thefe forces, it is faid," that 
meditated the conquefl of all the Malabar : ai 

p T b jH on m5 S ht have been crown. 
' ith fucccfs, had n not been oppofed by the E 

memTh'r" Notwithftandin^ thefe^mped 
and Jh-,. ucc 5 e j? e . d m enlarging his dominions 
r W2S more difficult, in rende 

mSft^F U fh lrpat ‘ 0n . S U f ful to his fub jc^s. In tb 
couripp l C t 3 l r U 1 arms » agriculture was er 

ton were r f nd f 0niC cm!rc ^nofaaorcs of col 
ion were Tet on foot. ' 

kinSwf c r V WO Eur °P«n.fett!emcms in th 
Kolfch™ l T , n ‘ v “ c ° r; of the Danes a 
Jechey has fcarce any trade. It is very fel 

e^mad^n’ ‘t' flMll = (l PUrchafc or fair i 
ever made (here by the people of that nanon. 

Thj 
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The Englifh faftory of Anjengo is fituated ORBOOK 
a point of land at the mouth of a fmali river, , 

■which,' during the greatefl part of the year, is 
choked up with fand. The tpwn is well peopled, 
and full of'manufafturcs. It was formerly de- 
fended by four fmali baftions without a ditch, and 
by a garnfon of one hundred and fifty men. This 
expcncc has been thought unneceffary. A fingle 
agent now takes care ol all the bufinefs, with lefs 
paradc'and more advantage. 

Territory of Anjengo, thou art nothing; but 
thou haft given birth to Eliza. A day will come, 

When thefe ftaples of commerce, founded by the 
Europeans on the coafts of Afia, will exift,no 
niore, Before a few centuries are clapfcd, the 
grafs will cover them, or the Indians, avenged, 
will have built upon their ruins. But if my works 
be deflined to s have any duration, the name of 
Anjengo will not be obliterated from the memory 
of man. Thofe who lhall read my works, or 
thofc whom the winds fhall drive towards thefe 
Ihores, will fay : there it is that Eliza Draper was 
born ; and if there be a Briton among them, he 
will immediately add, with the fpirit of confcious 
pride, and there it was that fhc was bom of Eng- 
hlh’parents. 

1 L^t me be permitted to indulge my grief, and 
to give a free courfe to my tears! Eliza was my 
friend. Reader, whofoe’er thou’ art, forgive me 
this involuntary emotion. Let’ my mind dwell 
upon Eliza. If I have fometimes moved thereto 
compaffionate the calamities of the human race, 
let me now prevail upon thee to commifcrate my 
% own misfortune. I was thj friend without know- 
ing thee ; be for a moment mine. Thy gentle 
pity fhall be my rcuard. 


F.i.iza 
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book Euz v ended her days in ihc land qf her fore* 
^ j^^fathersy at the age of three and thirty. A cdcttml 
foul was feparated from a heavenly body. Ye; 
who vifit tile foot on which her lac red attics reft^ 
wiitc upon the marble that covers them: m luch* 
a year, in fuch a month, on fuch a day, at fuch 
an hour, God withdrew his fpirit, and Llua died. 

And thou, original writer, her admirer and her, 
friend, it v.at Lhza who mfpired. thy works, and 
dictated to thee the molt ailettnig page;, of them- 
Fortunate Sterne, thou art no more and I am 
left behind, I wept user thee with Eli.n; thou, 
would ft weep over her with me; and had it hceu 
the will of Heaven, that you had both formed 
me, your tears would have fallen together upon 
my gra\c. 

The men were ufed to fay, that no woman had 
fo many gracct as Eliza: the women laid fo too. 
They all praifcd her candour; they ill extolled 
her fcnfibiHty; they were all ambitious of the 
honour of her acquaintance. The llings of envy 
were never pointed agamfl unconfciou* merit. 

ANJO.CO, it ii to the influence of thy happy 
climate that flic certainly was indebted lor that 
ahuoft incompatible harmony of toluptuoufnefi 
suJ decency, which diifufcd itfclf over a’l *her 
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’Any man of courteoufnefs alone, mud have Iov.B ook- 
cdher, but would not have dared to own life , 
paffion. . ^ - , s 

I search for Eliza every where.: I difcovcr, I 
difcern fomc of her features, fome of her charms* 

Mattered among thole women whole figure is molfc 
Wtcreding. But what is become of her who 
united them all ? Nature, who haft exhaufted thy 
gifts to form an Eliza, didft thou create her only 
*°f one moment? Didft thou make her to be ad? 
mired for one inftant, and to be for cyer re- 
gretted? 

> Au, who have feen Eliza, regret her. ,As for 
myfelf, my tears will never ceafe to flow for her 
all the time I have to live. But is this diffident ? 
f hofe who have known her tendernefs for me, the 
confidence fiie had bellowed upon me, will they 
Uot fay to me : fhe is no more, and yet. thou 

kveft. . _ , t , , 

. Eliza intended to quit her country, her rela- 
tions, her friends, to take up her refidtnee along 

• uith me, and Tpcnd her days in themidft ol inine. 

What happinefshadl notpromifcdtomyfelf? What 
jny didl not exped, from feeing her fought after, 
hy men of genius; and beloved by women of the 
niccft taftc ? I faid to rayfclf, Eliza 13 young, and 
thou art near thy latter end. It is (he who will 
dole thine eyes- Vain hope! Fatal reterfc of 
J ll human probabilities! My old age has been 

* prolonged beyond the days of her youth. There 
U now no perfon in the world chitling for me. 

, I ate has condemned me to live, and die atone. ' 

Elizv’s mind was cultivated, but the (.fleets 
. of thi3 an were never perceived. It had done 
nothing more than cmbeiiifli nature ; it ferved tit 
her only to make the charm more lading. Every 
inftant mere sled the delight flic mfpircd ; every 

m. i ant 
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BOO Kmftint rendered her more interefting. Such is 
111 the impreffion {he had left in India ; fuch is the 
impreflion flic made in Europe. Eliza then was 
very beautiful ? No, flic was (imply beautiful : 
but there was no beauty flic did not eclipfe, bc- 
caufe (he was the only one that was likchcrfelf. 
i Eliza has written ; and the men of her nation^ 
wliofe works have been the moft abounding in 
.elegance and tafte, would not have difavowed the 
'{mall number of pages {he has left behind her. > 
•When I faw Eliza, I experienced a fenfation 
unknown to me. It was too warm to be no more 
than friendfliip; it was too pure to be love. Had . 
it been a paflion, Eliza would have pitied me y 
Ihc would have endeavoured to bring me back 
to my rcafon, and I, fliould have completely 
loft it. • ~ ' 

Eliza ufed frequently to fay, that flic had a 
greater efteem for me than for any one elfe. At 
prerent I may believe it. 

In her laft moments, Eliza’s thoughts were, 
fixed upon her friend; and I cannot write a line . 
■without having before me the monument flic has 
left me. Oh I that flic could alfo ha\c endowed 
my pen with her graces and her virtue? Mcthinks, 
at leaft, I hear her fay, “ That (tern mufc that 
“ looks at you, is Hiftory, wliofe awful duty it 
“ is to determine the opinion of poftcrity. That 
44 fickle deity that hovers o’er the globe, is Fame, 

“ who condcfccndcd to entertain us a moment * 
“ about you; fhc brought me thy works, and 
“ paved the way for our connc&ion by efteem, ^ 
** Behold that pheenix immortal amid ft the ^ 
“ flames: it is the fymbol of Genius, which 
41 never dies. Let thefe emblems perpetually* 

" incite thee to ihew thyfclf the defender of 
“ HUMANITY, of TRUTH, and of LIBERTY.” 

Eliza, 
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Eliza, from the- highcft Heaven, thy firft, and bo o it 
Efl country, receive my oath : I swear not to , 

WRITE ONE LINE IN WHICH TIIY FRIEND MAY 
-VOT re RECOGNISED. 

p Cochin was a place of great- note when the 
Pottoguefe arrived in India., They made, thcni- 
fclvcs matters of it, and were' afterwards difpof- 
fehed by the Dutch. The fovcrcign, at the time 
this place was taken from him, had preferved his 
dominions, which, in the fpacc of five and twenty, 
yoarSj have been repeatedly invaded by the people 
Q f Travail cor. His misfortunes have obliged him 
to take, refuge under the walls of his ancient capital, 
where he lives upon a revenue of 14,400 livres *, 
which was ftipulated to be. paid him by ancient 
capitulations, out of the produce of his cuftoms. 
to the fame fuburb is a colony of induftrious Jews, 
who are white men, and ridiculoufly pretend to 
have been fettled here fince the time of the Baby- 
lonifli captivity, but have certainly been in this 
fituation a very confiderable time. A town cn- 
conipaflcd with fertile lands, and built upon a 
river that receives vcfiels of five hundred tons 
burthen, and communicates by fcvcral navigable 
branches to the interior parts of the country, may 
naturally be expc&ed to be in a flouriflnng con- 
dition. If it be otherwife, it is entirely owcalo 
the oppreflive nature of the government. .. 

"This oppreifive fpirit is at ieafi as fcnfibly felt 
at Calicut: all nations are admitted thither,' but 
n °ne have any fway. The fovereign who rules 
there at prefent is a Bramin ; and the people are 
consequently under a theocracy, which, in procefi 
of time, becomes the worll of all governments, 
becaufe the hand, of the gods adds to the weight 
of the Xccptrc of the tyrants, and the fanflity of 
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HOOK one of the authorities, occafions a blind, fubroif- 

w ll1 * fion, and under pain of facrilegc to the caprices 
Y 'of the other. The orders < of the defpot are 
changed into oracles, and the difobcdicnce of 
the iubjetts incurs the ftigma of a revolt 
again ft llcaveu. The throne of Calicut is al- 
moft the only one in India that is filled by a 
perfon of this firft of the calls. In other places, 
the crown is worn by inferior tribes, and even by 
perfons of fo obfeure a cart, that their domeftics 
would be difltonourcd and baniflied from their- 
tribes,- if they condcfcendcd eten to eat with 
their monarchs, Thefe people take care not to 
boaft of having fupped with the king : this pre- 
judice is not, perhaps, more ridiculous than any 
other. It humbles the pride of princes, and de- 
prhes courtiers of one fourcc of vanity. Suchjs 
the influence of fuperftition, that it gives rifc s to 
the univerfal prevalence of opinion. By fuper- 
ftition artifice divides the empire with power: 
when the latter has conquered and enflaved the 
world, the former interpofes and preferibes laws 
in it’s turn : they enter into a league with each 
other, mankind fall proftrate, and fubmit to their 
chains. If it fliould happen that thefe two powers, 
being di Satisfied, fliould rife up the one againft 
the other, then it is that the blood of the citizens 
is fecn dreaming in the- llrccts. One party ranges 
itfclf under the ftandard of fuperftition, the other 
under the banners of the fovercign. Fathers 
murder their children ; and> children plunge, ■ 
without hefitation, the poniard in the breaft oft 
their fathers. Every idea of juftice is at an end \ 
every fentiment of humanity is annihilated ; man 
teems inetamorphofcd, at once, into a wild beaft. 
The cry on one fide is. Rebels, obey your mo- 
narch} on the other. Sacrilegious, impious men, 
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obey your God, the maftec of your king, ~or B o p l£ 
ate. I fliall addrefs rnyfeif, then, to all the , — ^ 
fovcrcigns of the earth, and I fhall venture to re- 
veal to them the fccret thought of the pneunood. 

If the prieft were to explain himfclf frankly, no 
would fay, IF the fpvc reign be* not my hftor he 
la mine enemy ; I have put the axe into Ins hand, 
but on condition that I mail* point out to r him the 
heads that' are to be ftruck off. The Bramins, the 
depofitaries of religion and the faiences through- 
out Indoilan, are employed as minifters in molt 
of the dates, and difpofe of bvery thing at plea- 
sure ; but affairs arc not the better managed oil 
that account.' 4 . . , . , 

The adminidration of Calicut is bad in general, 
and that of the capital ftill worfe. No ponce is 
eftahiilhed,' no fortifications are raffed. iuc 
trade; which is clogged with a multiplicity ot im- 
ports, is aimed entirely in the hands of a lew ot 
the moft abandoned and faithlcfs Moors m Alia. 

One of it's greateft advantages is, that by the river 
Baypore, which is>only at two leagues diftance, 
it has the means of being fumUhcd with teas 
timber, which grows upon the plains and moun- 
tains in great abundance. * . 

The territories that border upon Calicut, and 
belong to the houfc of Colaftry, are little known, 
except by the Trench colony at Mahe, which is 
tiling up again irom it’s allies, and that of the 
English at Tellcchcrry, which has experienced no 
tntslortunc. The latter, which contains a popu- 
lation ol fifteen or fixtecu ihoufand fouls, had 
three hundred white men and fi\e hundred blacks 
for it's defence; they have been recalled fincc the 
nation has acquired in thefe fcas an afeendant, 
which removes the appreUeofion of feeing the 
fcttlcinent iiifultcd. At prefect they draw It-oni 
F f a * thence 
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B 9.9 K ^ence annually (with. very little cxpcnce) fifteen 
v _ hundred thoufaml pounds weight or pepper, and 
fomc other proiifions of little importance. 

•Jp we except a few principalities that fcarccde- 
ferve mention, tiic ftates we have been dcfcribing 
. properly conftitute the whole of the Malabar, a 
country more agreeable than opulent.' The cx- 
. ports confifts chieily of aromatics andfpiccs. The 
principal articles arc fanders woo'd, India fatfron, 
cardamom, ginger, baftard cinnamon, and pepper.' 
_ The fantaluin or fanders grows to the flzeof a 
walnut-tree. It’s leaves arc entire ova!, and 
placed opposite to each other. 4 IPs flower is of 
one Angle piece, charged with eight ftamina, and 
fupported upon the piftil, T which becomes an in- 
lipid berry^ refembhng in form that of the laurel. 
It’s wood is white in the circumference, and 
yellow in the center when the tree is old. This 
difterencc of colour conftitutes two kinds of 
fanders, both employed for the fame'purpofcs, 
and having equally a bitter taftc, and an aromatic 
finell. With the powder of this wood a paftc is 
prepared, with which the Chinefc, Indians, Per- 
luns, Arabians and Turks anoint their bodies. 
It is hkcwife burnt in their houfes, and yields a 
iragrant and wholcfome fmcll. The created: 
quantity of this wood, • to which a fliarp and ac- 
tenuatmg virtue is afenbed, remains in India, 
-the red fanders, though in lefs eiUmation, and 
lets generally ufed, is fent by preference into 
Europe. . 1 his is the produce of a different tree, 
which is common on the coafl of Coromandel, 
iome travellers confound it with the wood of 
Caliatour, which is ufed in d\ing. 

iHE Indian faffron, called by the phvficians 
enrew/w, or terra menta , has a very low and 
herbaceous Hem, formed by the union of the 

Is, 
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buds, .and competed of five or fix very long BOOK 
leaves, which bear upon very long (talks. The 
flowers, difpofcd m a huffy fpike near the root, 
arc purplcilh, with fix unequal divifions; they 
have but one (lamina, fupported, as they are, 
upon the piftil, which becomes a capfula with 
three diufions, full of round feeds. The root is f 
corapbfed of five or fix oblong and knotty 
tubercles. It is reckoned to have an aperient 
quality, and to be a remedy for the jaundice. 

[ihc Indians make a yellow dye of it, and it is an 
ingredient in moll oftheir difiies. _ 1 

aSeverai. kinds of cardamom are found in the 
different countries of India, and the diftinft 
characters of them have not been fufficicntly ob- 
ferved. Tliat which grows in the territories of 
Cochin, Calicut, and Cananor, is the finallcft and 
mofl: efteemed. It has, as well as the other forts, 
a great deal of analogy with the Indian faffron, 
from which it differs in having it's leaves much 
more numerous; it's item higher; it's fpike of 
flowers loofer, and coming immediately from the 
root, and it's fruit lefs. It’s feeds, which ba\c 
an agreeable aromatic flavour, are ufed in mod 
Indian ragouts. It is often mixed with areca and 
betel, and fometimes chewed afterwards ; and is 
ufed in medicine chiefly to help digeftion, and to 
firengthen the ftomach. The cardamom has no 
need of cultivation, and grows naturally in places 
covered with the afhes of plants that hate been 
burnt. 

The ginger refembles tile cardamom, both m 
the difpofition and ftru£ture of it’s flowers. The 
fpike comes from the fame point. The root, which 
is knotty and creeping, flioot^ out fcveral fte ns of 
three feet high, the iea\cs of winch are narrower.^ 

It is white, tender, and almoft a» pungent - to the 
* j palate 
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B o ok palate as pepper. The Indians put it into their rice, 
which is their common diet, to correft the natural 
- infipidity of this food. This Jpice, mixed with 
others, gives the difhes fcafoned with it a flrong 
taflc, which is extremely difagrccablc to foreigners; 
The Europeans, however, who come to Afia in 
low circumltances arc obliged to accuflom them-' 
felvcs to it. Others adopt it out of complaifancc 
to their wives, who arc 'generally natives of the 
country. It is here, as in all other places, much 
eafier for the men to conform ’to the taflc and 
foibles of the women, than to get ’the better of ‘ 
them. Perhaps too the cljmate may require this 
manner of diving. ‘Tile befl ginger is that which 
j$ cultivated in 1 the Malabar; the fecond fort 
comes from Bengal. That which grows in the 
Dccan, and in all the Indian Archipelago, is lefs 
eftcemed ; if, however, we except the red ginger 
of the Moluccas, a fpecies differing from the 
common fort in the colour of it*s roor, and in 
having a left acid tafte. 

Bastard cinnamon, known in Europe by the 
name of cajjia Itgnca, is to be *bad at Timor, 
Jf va ’ a , n “ Mindanao ; but that which grows on 
the Malabar coaft is much fuperior. The tree 
which produces it, like that' of Ceylon, is a 
fpecies of laurel ; it yields the fame produce, and , 
rcrembles it m mod of it’s characters. It’s leaves- 
are longer; it’s bark, more thick and red, it has 
c s liavQur, and is diflinguiflied particularly by a 
kind of- vifcidity that* is' perceived in chewing. 
ay there marks we may deleft the fraud of the 
mere ants, who fell if mixed with the true cinna- 
°. n ’ , t " c v ! rtu J: s of which are infinitely fuperior, 
and the price four times as much. The Dutch, 
f b n mg ab,e to root U P aI1 the trees 
r the forefts that produce it, contra ed to re,- 
. - quire. 
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quire, during their fupcriority'ui Malabar, the&OOKT 
fovereigns of the country to renounce their right 
of barking them. This engagement, which was 
never ftri&ly obferved, has been lefs fulfilled fines 
the nation that made it has loft it’s authority, and 
has advanced the price of the- cinnamon of .Cey- 
lon. The. prefent produce of the- cinnamon at 
Malabar may be computed at two hundred thou- 
sand weight. The fmalleft portion of it is 
brought to Europe; theTeft isdifpofedofin India. 

The trade is entirely in the hands- of the free 
Englifh merchants; it may admit .of improve- 
ment, but will never be equal to that of pepper. - * 

The pepper-plant is a fhrub, the root ot which 
is fibrous and blackilh. It’s ftem, which is-fari 
mentous and flexible, requires a tree or a. prop to 
fupport it. It is branchy, and full of knots, from 
each of which an oval leaf goes oft, (harp pointed, 
ycry fraooth, and marked with fiye nerves; and 
it is of a ftrong and poignant flavour. Towards 
the middle of the branches, and more frequently 
at their extremities, we fee little buds rcfembhng 
thofe of the currant-tree, which bear about thirty 
flowers, compofed of two ftamina and one piftil. 

The fruit that fuccecds is at firft green, then red, 
and of the bignefs of a pea. It i* ufually gather- 
ed in O&ober, four months after' the flowering 
fcafon, and it is expofed to the fun 'for feven^ or 
eight days. The black colour it then acquires 
has given it the name of black pepper. It is 
nude white by ftripping it of it*s outward (kin. 

The largeft, hcavicft, and Icaft flmvelled, is the 
beft. 

The pepper-plant flnurilhes in the iflands of 
Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon, and more particu- 
larly on the Malabar coaft. It is not (bun, but 
planted; and- great nicety is required in the choice 
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B ?,? K It produces no fruit till the end of 

y ' , three ) cars j but bears fo plentifully the three fuc- 

cecding year*, that fauu* plants yield between ii>- 
and fc\cn pounds of pepper. The produce, from 
that period, continues dccrcafing; and the fhrub 
declines fo fall, that m t ,clvc years tunc it ccafcs 
bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult, it is 
fufficicnt to phnt it in a rich foil, and carefully 
to pull up the weeds that grow in great abun- 
dance round it's roots, cfpccially the three firft years. 
As the fun is highly ncccffiir) to the growth of the 
pepper-plant, when it is ready to bear, the trees, 
that fupport it muft be lopped, to prevent then 
ffiadc from injuring the fruit. When the feafon 


is over, « is proper to crop the head of the plant. 
Without this precaution there would be too much 
wood, and little fruit, 

Thf pepper exported from Malabar, which 
was formerly entirely m the hands of the Portu- 
guefe, and is at piefent divided between the 
Dutch, Englifh, and French, amounts to about 
ten millions weight. At ten fols a pound * it is 
an objed of five millions f- it is exported, with 
°p cr P r °du£lions, for half that fum. By the fale 
or thefe commodities the country is enabled to 
purchafc rice from the Ganges and Canara, coarfe 
linens from Myforc and Bengal, and fcveral forts 
of goods from Europe. The payments in money 
amount to little or nothing. 

Canara, a. country bordering upon Malabar, 
properly fo called, has been fuccefsfully incrcafed 
by the provinces of Onor, Baticala, Bandel, and; 

h V fch,ch u has acf l u,r ed a confidcra- 
. i ? rec extcm< B is very fertile, and par- 
ticularly m rice. It was formerly the raoft fiou- 

* sd + *08 3 3 at 8d 
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rifttlng ftatc in tbefc regions; but it declined B.O o 1C 
when it’s foverclgn was compelled to give amiu- , 
ally from twelve to thirteen hundred thoufand 
livrcs* to tUejMarattaSj his neighbours, to pre- 
ferve his kingdom from their plunders. 1 It has’ 
hill continued declining fince Hyder Ally Khan 
became the mailer of it. Mangalore, which, 

Xerved for it’s harbour, has fallen into proportional 
decayv It has .been lefs frequented by foreign 
navigators, bccaufc provifions were no longer fo 
plentiful there,' and becaufe the multiplicity of 
taxes has inercafed the price of them excelfively: 
Jtfeverthelcfs tile manners of the place have re-* 
mained as corrupt as they have been from time 
immemorial. Canara is always able to fupply 
the inolt voluptuous courtefans, and the finelfc 
dancers in Indoftan. ' 

s Commerce, that railed Venice from her canals, Vrtf« 

> and Amftcrdatn from her tnoralfes, had rendered^® 0 
Goa the center of the riches of India, and one of 
the molt celebrated marts of the univerfe. Time ; 
the revolutions fo common in Afia ; the pride in- 
feparable from great profperity; the effeminacy 
that attends on wealth cafiiy acquired ; the com* 
petition of more- enlightened nations ; the cm* 
beazlements of the treafury, and thofe of indi- 
viduals ; perfidious and atrocious a£ts of all kinds : 
thefe caufes, and others, perhaps, which have 
cfcaped our notice, have hall cued the deftru&ion 
of this proud city. It is now reduced to nothing ; 
and f thc defects of it’s ad mini lira lion, the corrup- 
tion of it’s citizens, the influence of it’s monks in 
public deliberations, do not give any hopes of it’s 
rc*cftablifhment. Deprived of fa many fertile ’ 
provinces, which implicitly obejed it’s laws, it 
has nothing remaining bur the finall illanJ on 

T FnjM ja.esot. to 54,166! 1 js. 4«I. 
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book which it is fituatcd, and the two pcninfulas that 

t form it*s harbour. ' 

To the north of Goa, ‘the Marattas, inafters of 
of the pi- feme ports on the fca Ihore, infefted this ocean 
Argria! *^ c * r phacics. The Mogul, who had juft 

fubdued the northern, part; of the coaft, was 
highly inccnfcd at them. In order to protect the 
navigation of his fubjefts, he equipped a fleet, 
principally defttned to reprefs this fpirit of rapine. 
At this period the two powers attacked each 
other. In thefc repeated and: bloody engage- 
ments, the Maratta Konna Ji Angria, difplayed 
fuch diftinguifiied talents, that the. dircSion of 
the maritime forces of. his nation was conferred 
upon him j andfoon after, the government of the 
important fortrefs of Severn-droog, built upon a 
fmatt* ifland, at a little diftar.ee Irom the conti- 
nent. • . ' ‘ _ 

• .This extraordinary man had conquered only 
for himfclf. He- prevailed upon the companions 
of his vi&orics, to adopt his plan of .independ-. 
ence ; and, with their afliftance, he feized upon the 
fliips which he had fo long and fo fortunately 
commanded. / The efforts made to reduce him to , 
obedience again were incffc<ftual. The allure- 
ment of plunder, and the lame of' his gencroflty, 
drew even fo great a number of intrepid adven- 
turers about him, that it was eafy for him to be- 
come a conqueror. His dominion extended forty 
leagues along the coaft, from Tamana to Raja- 
pour ; and twenty or thirty miles within land, ac- 
• • ? or . . n S to *hc difpofuion of the places, 'and the 
facility of their being defended. Neverthclefs be 
owed his greateft fuccefe, and all his reputation, 
to naval operations, which were continued with 
the fame a&ivity, the fame bravery, and the fame 
»km, by the heirs of his name ! and of his domi- 
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thefe pirates only attacked the Indian, BOOK. 
Moorilh, or Arabian \cflcls, that had not pur* . ^ ***' ^ 
chafed paffports from them. In proccfs of time, 
they intuited the fhg of the Europeans, who were 
reduced to the ncccllity of never foiling without 
a convoy. This precaution was not only very 
expenfive, but proved a!fo infufScient: even the 
Ih'ips that compofcd the cfcort were often attack- 
ed, and fevcral times carried off from their an- 
chors. 

These depredations had laded fifty years, when, 
in 1772,’ the Englilh joined their forces with tbofe 
of the Portuguefe againft thefe pirates; and it 
was determined between them to deftroy the place 
°f their refort. The expedition was difgraccful 
and abortive. That which was undertaken by the 
Hutch, two years after, with feven men of war 
nnd two bomb ketches, met with no better fuc- 
ccE. At length the JNIarattas, upon the people 
of Angria refufing to pay a tribute which had 
long been cuftomary, agreed to attack the com- 
mon enemy by fond, while the Englifh attacked 
them by fca. This confederacy obtained a com- 
plete conqueft. Mo ft of the harbours and forts 
were taken in the campaign of 1755* Geriah, 
the capital, furrendered the year following, and 
with it fell a power, the profperity of which had 
been only founded on public calamities. By it’s 
ruin, the power of the Marattas, which was for- 
midable already, was unhappily increafcd. 

These people, who had been long confined 
within the limits of their mountains, have, by de- 
grees, extended themfclves towards the fca, and on tile 
at prefent po fiefs the forge fpacc between Surat 
apd Goa, where they equally threaten thefe two a r * 
Cities. Thev arc famous for their incurfions and 
depredations on the coafl of Coromandel, in the 

neigh- 
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Boo k neighbourhood of Delhi, and on the banks of th$ 
Ganges ; but 1 the center of their greatelt Ilrcngth, 

, and their fixed Ration, is at 'Malabar. That fpx- 
rit of rapine, which they carry into the countries 
where they occafionally make inroads, is forfaken 
in the provinces they have conquered. They 
have already alleviated the mifery of thofe places 
' which were oppreffed for fo long a time by the 
tyranny of the Poituguefe,-and with which they 
have fucccffively enlarged their empire. Their 
conduct has been very different upon the neigh-- 
bouring feas. They not only plunder all thq 
fltips there, which are too weak to refill them, 
but alfo give an afylum Jo foreign pirate's, who 
will confent to lhare their captures with thqm. ' 
Revoiutf- Surat was, for a long time, the only fea-port 
fcavehsp- *° r l ^ e exportation of the manufactures of the 
peofdto Mogul empire, and the importation of whatever 
Coafe- %vas nc ceffary to fupply it’s confumption., To fe* 
quence of cure it’s allegiance, and provide for it’s defence, a 
Mcewhich cUade ^ was hqilt, the commandant of which had 
the Eng- no authority over that of^tfie town ; care was evert 
nth ha%«* taken to chufe two governors, who, from their 
thc^' cd character, were not likely to unite* in ^ppreffing 
trade. Some difagreeable circumftances gave rile 
to a third power. The Indian 'feas were infefied 
with pirates, who interrupted the navigation, and 
prevented devout Muffehnen from making voyages 
to Mecca. The_cmperor thought the chief ot a 
colony of Coffrces, who w*crc fettled at Rajapour,’ 
would be the properperfon to Hop the progrcls 
of the. fc depredations, and therefore appointed hint 
his admiral. Three lacks of rupees, or 730,000 
iivrcs *, were affigned him for his annual pa)*. 
Tins falary not being punftuall) paid, the admi- 
ral feized the caftle, and from that lortrefs laid 

* jo.oscl. 
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the town under contribution. A fccnc of gene- BOOK, 
nl confufion enfued *, and the avarice of the Ma* 
ratus, which was always aftivc, became more 
eager than ever. Thefe Barbarians, who had ex- 
. tended their ufurpations even to the gates of the 
place, had, for a long time, been allowed a third 
•part of the duties, on condition that they Ihould 
4 not moled the inland trade. They contented 
themfelves with this contribution, fo long as for- 
tune did not throw more conftderable advantages 
in their way. As foon as they perceived this fer- 
ment among the citizens, not doubting that one 
of the parties might be tranfported fo far by rc- 
fentment'a? to open the gates to them, they drew 
their forces near to the walls. The traders find- 
ing their effects daily in danger of being plunder- 
ed, called the Englifii to their afiiftance in 1759, 
and aided them in taking the citadel. The court 
4 of Delhi confirmed them in the pofleflion of it, 
and in the exercife of the naval command, to- 
gether with the appointments annexed to both 
commiffions. This revolution reftored fome de- 
gree of tranquillity to Surat and it's Nabob j 
while it made them, however, totally dependent 
v upon the" power they had called in to their af- 
1 fiftance. - 

This fuccefs enlarged the ambitious views of 
, the agents of the Enghlh Company. Thofe 
among them who conduced the affairs on the 
Malabar coaft, were troubled with’ fccrct difeon- 
tent, at not having had any fliarc in the immenfc 
fortunes that had been made on the Coromandel 
coaft, and in^ Bengal. They turned their avari- 
cious views on all fidcs, and at length, in 1771, 
fixed them upon Baroche, a large town, fituated 
at the diftance of five and thirty miles from thc_ 
mouth of the river Ncrdaba, which falls into thcT 
4 ' * gulpii 
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BOO Kgulph of Carabaia, and very anciently celebrated 
for the rtchnefs of it’s foil, and the abundance of 
it’a manufactures. Even the trading flups can- 
not get up to it without the aflift'mee of the tide, 
nor come out but when the tide ebbs. 

I rv c hundred white men, and a thoufand 
bhchs, fet out from Bombay, to take pofleffion'' 
of the place, upon the inoft frivolous pretences. ? 
Uhc expedition failed, from the incapacit) of the 
perfon who was* intruded with the conduct of it. 
It was refumed the next year. The befieged, 
emboldened by their firft fucccfs, and lhll more, 
perhaps, by an ancient tradition, which promifcd 
them that their town would never be taken, de- 
fended themfclves for a confiderable time , but at 
length their walls were carried by an aflault* 
Duiumg the whole fiege, the mother of the 
Nabob had not quitted her fon, braving along 
with him the ravages of the cannon and of the 
bombs They went out of the place together, 
when Jt was no longer tenable, and were purfued. 
Ce, faid this heroic woman to the companion of 
her flight , Co, and feck an afylum and fuccourt 
among your allies , I will rc'ard the march of oar 
eremes, and may perhaps ejeape them. Finding' 
nerfclf afterwards too clolely prefled, flic wa» 
feen to have recourfe to that a£t fo common in 
Indoftan among the women who have kept their 
daggers flic plunged it into her heart, to a\oid 
falling info the hpnds of the enemy Her fon did 
not long furvivc her. v 
Tins Prince, before his cataftrophc, was obliged 
to give to the Marattas the fix tenths of h s re- 
venue, which did not exceed 1,680,000 hvres*. 
a St v ! rlue °f ihcir being m noflcflion of 
Amcd Abad, capital of the Guzarat, that thefe 
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barbarians exa&ed this tribute. The Englifli not BOOK, 
only refufcd to fubmit to this humiliating tribute, 
hut wanted alfo to extend their rights over the 
,whoic province. Claims of fo oppofite a .nature, 
laid the foundations of difeord. All thefe troubles* 

'vere appeafed in 1 776, by a treaty,, which regu- 
lated that the ancient usurpers fliould preferve 
their copquefts, but that the new ones fliould ha>e 
the free poflcllion of Baroche, and that a terri- 
tory Ihould be added to it’s own, , the taxes upon 
which were to produce 720,000 livres *. 

The Rlarattas feemed then to be in a fituation 
which did not permit them to expeft fo favourable 
an arrangement. The union fubflfting between 
thefe pirates had never been fliaken. This har« 
rtjony had infured them a decided fqperiority over., 
the other powers of Indoftan, which were perpe- 
tually agitated with domeflic feuds. _Theirfirft v 
dmfions broke out in 1773. TJie brother and. 
the fon of their laft chiet difputed the empire,^ 
a nd the divided fubjetts look part with the one. 
a nd the other, according to their rcfpc&iye in-_ 
clmations or intcrcfts. 

During the courfe of thefe civil wars, the 
Soubah of tlie Dccan regained the pofTeflxon of, 
the provinces which the calamities of the times 
had obliged him to abandon to thefe barbarians. 
*iydcr-Ali-Khan appropriated to himfelf that part . 
of their territory that was moft fuitable to hitn. * 
f c Enghlk thought the opportunity favourable." 
for fei/tng upon Salfcttc, from whence the Ma- - 
tatlas had driven the Portugucfc in 1740. 

Tun conquefl of this ifland was not focafdyDe 
accomphflicd as it had been expcScd. The cita- ji 01 , . 
del of Tanah, in which all it’s ftrength conflltcd, sulfate. 
wa$ defended with a degree of 11 dll and perfeve-. 
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BOOK ranee unknown in' thefe regions. When it was 
“^fununoned to furremlec, the Governor, a man of 
ninety-two years of age, proudly anftvered, Ivtas 
not fent here for that purpofe ; and he immediately 
doubled his exertions and his courage.* . It was 
not till after he had been llain, and after his brave 
companions had fuftained a very bloody afiault 
fincc his death, that theBritifh troops entered the 
place on the aSth'December 1774. 

Then it was only that the conqueror found hitn- 
felf matter of a territory, which, though it be no 
more than twenty miles long, and fifteen broad, 
is one of the molt populous and >. molt fertile in 
Alia. In the center of it is the mountain of 
Kcneri, full of large and deep excavations, all' 
of* them cut in the body of the rock. Thefc arc 
fo many pagodas," generally arranged in a line, 
but fometimes placed one above the other. They 
arc molt frequently ornamented with figures ana 
inferiptions cut or engraved upon ttonc. The 
fame fmgularitics arc obfcrvablc in the Ifland of 
Elephants, bordering upon Salfcttc. # » 

__ Works of fo aftonilhing a nature, have given 
rife * to a multiplicity of fabulous accounts. 
The common people think they were executed 
five hundred tboufaud years ago, bv divinities of 
an inferior order. Some Bramins ascribe them to 
Alexander the Great, whom they delight to ho- 
nour with every thing that appears to them above 
the natural powers of men. -We may reafonably 
expefi, that the Englifii, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for fo much information rcfpc&mg Alia, will 
neglect no opportunity of being acquainted with 
the nature of thefe monuments, which arc capable 
of throwing fo great a light upon the hifiory and 
religion of the Indies. They will the morccafily 
accoinplifii this, as Salfcttc is only fc pa rated from 
Bombay by a very narrow channel. 


This 
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Tills ifiand, which is little more than twenty, B O p K 
or five and twenty miles in circumference, was, for 
along time, an objeCt of general horror. No man Dcfcrip- 
chofc to fettle upon a territory, fo unhealthy, a* 
to give rife to the proverb. That at Bombay a tun** Bombay, 
hfe did net exceed two monfoons . The countr) places «’* prcicnc 
were then filled with bamboos and cocoa -trees . 
it was with (linking ii!h that the trees were dunged, uncc. 
and the coaftswerc corrupted with infectious fens. 

Thefe principles of dcltruction, would undoubt- 
edly have difguflcd the Englilh of their colonics, 
had they not been detained there by the bell liar- 
hour in Indoflan, and the only one which, belidc 
that of Goa, is capable of receiving fhips of the 
line. So lingular an advantage' made them dc- 
firous of correcting the infalubrity of the air, 
which was eafily done by laying the country open, 
and procuring a drain for the waters. Then ihe 
inhabitants ot the neighbouring regions, attracted 
by the mildncfs of the government, reforted in 
multitudes to this fcttlcment. , # 

If we call an eye upon the globe fmee the ori- 
gin of hi (lory, we (hall fee men purfued by cala- 
mity, and fixing wherever they can be allowed to 
breathe. Is It not furprifing, that the universa- 
lity, and conftant appearance of this phenome- 
non, has not yet taught the rulers of the earth, 
that the only way to prevent emigrations, is to 
make their fubjeCts enjoy a fituation mild enough 
to fix them in the country that gave them birth ? 

It 13 computed, that there are at pretent at 
Bombay near one hundred thoufand inhabitants, 

(even or eight thoufand of whom arc fadors : a 
few of. them are employed in manufactures of filk 
and cotton. As the larger productions could not 
profper upon a rock where the foil has very little 
depth, the attention ot the people has been turn- 
Voi~ 1. - G S . . 1 ..-=# 
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e'o O K ed towards the cultivation of an excellent kind of 
* IIJi onion, which, together with the fifh that is dried 
'"~ v ; there, is advantageoufly fold, in the moft diftant 

markets. Thefe labours arc not carried on with 
that degree of indolence fo common under a 
burning fky. The Indian has (hewed himfelf 
fufceptible of emulation, and his ebaratter lus 
been in fame meafure changed, by the example 
of the indefatigable Perfees. Ihc latter are not 
fifhermcn, and cultivators alone. T he conduc- 
tion, fitting out, and difpatchmg of flups j every 
thing in a word which concerns the road, or 
navigation, is intruded to their afhvity and m- 
dudry. 

Before the year 1759, the flnps difpatched 
from Europe to the Red Sea, the Perfian Gulpb* 
and the coad of Malabar, generally went to the 
coafts where they were to depofit their money 
and goods, and where they were to take m their 
frefli lading At that period, they all went and 
dopped at Bombay, where all the mcrchandife 
from the neighbouring places is collected without 
expencc, fincc the Company have been inverted 
\v«h the dignity of" admiral to the great Mogul, 
and in conrequence of this appointment have been 
obliged to maintain a confiderable maritime force 
in tnefe latitudes. 

It was necdTary that a ftaple of this kind fliould 
be well fupphed with docks, flups, and merchants. 
Accordingly, the lfland foon pofleffed itfelf of all 
the navigation, and great part of the trade of 
Surat, which the other neighbouring marts had 
before carried on in the Afiatic feas 

These advantages required to be fettled upon 
a firm footing. To effeft this, the harbour, 
which is the center of fo many tranfa&ions, and 
where the fleets fent by Great Britain into the 
v v Indian 
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Indian ocean arc to be repaired, has been fur-BO OHi 
rounded with fortifications. Thefc works arc con- 
kruclcd with folidity, and have bo other defect, 
h is faid, than that of being too cxtcnfivc. They 
arc defended by twelve hundred Europeans, and 
l much greater number of .Afiatic troops. 

I f 1773, revenue of Bombay, and all it's 
dependencies, amounted to *3,607,2 12 lures, 

10 foil •, and the expcnccsto 12,711, 150 livrcif. 

I he ftatc of thefc numerous colonies has been 
certainly improved fmee that period; but we 
cannot afeertaiu the amount of thefc iroprovc- 


Thc polTcfficns of the Englifh and thcMaratrasS^nefth* 
on the JNIalabar coaft, arc too much intermixed ; 
their intcrclU too contrary; and their cbims too <iei, m ihs 
cxtcnfivc, no: to make it certain, that, fooncr orJJJJJ'J* 
bter, thefc two powers will be at variance. ^ It is the Erj- 
ittpofiiblc to determine which of them will be 1 * 5 ** 
Conqueror: this event will depend upon thecira 
cumfiar.ccs they fl.all happen to be in at the time, 
u pon tlic alliances they may have formed, and 
principally upon the tlatefmcu who Ihall dired 
their political measures, and upon the generals 
*ho lhaU have the command of their armies* 

Let ut fee whether tranquillity be more firmly 
cAabhQicil on the coaft of Coromandel and Orlxa, 

’■which extend from Cape Comorin to the Ganges. 

G* uuxArsitR* and htUoruns conj^ef 

thefc two countries, bordering on each other, a, 
dillittvt, and a* inhabited by pco;lc who have no 
refc.j'.blaucr, either in their manners cr the.? cc:«. t 
They alfa due* in their Lngua^e. '1 hole of 
Ortxa h^ve aa niton of their ij.tr. wh.Ic their 
neighbours generally Ij-cak. t.'C M.Uhar sc.igoc. 
as the Commerce ta both is t early the U*er, 

* tW ii}» J*- »*■ . +l*J »J*l !*• 

Oil 


-4 
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b'o o Hand carried on in the fame manner, we (hall com-. 
Hi. prchciid them both under the fingle name of Co- 
' 'C * roman del. The two coafts refcmblc each other 
in other rcfpccts. In both of them the heats arc 
cxceflivc; but, from the beginning of June to 
the middle of O&ober, the Tea-breezes,, which 
blow from ten o’clock, in the morning ’till near 
ten at night, render the climate fupportablc. It 
is ftill more refrefbed in the month of July, ana 
cfpecially in November, by the rairfsi which may 
be called Inceifant. ( « 

This immenfe fliore is covered^ for the fpacc 
of'about a mile, with a fand entirely/ barren, 
againft which the waves of the- Indian ocean 
break with violence, Formerly, none' but ca- 
noes, made with planks, very flight Iy put toge- 
ther, and, as it were, only Town with kayar, land- 
ed on this fpot. The firft Europeans who came 
to thefe fliores, were defirous of landing there 
with larger and ftrongcr built vcfiels. Repeated 
misfortunes foon cured them of their prefumption. 
They found, in procefs of time, that nothing wa> 
more rcafonable than to conform to a practice, 
which had at firft: appeared to them, fit only to 
be followed by an ignorant and unexperienced 
people. 

There were many rcafons which at firft occa* 
fioned this country to be neglc&cd by the Euro- 
pe's who capic to India. It was feparated by 
iuaccefliblc mountains from Malabar, where thcfc j 
* bold navigators endear oureci to fettle themfclvcs.' 
j. Spices and aromatics, which were the principal 
objects of their attention, were not to be found 
there. In a s-arcJ, chti dtficetfioas had batuff.cvl 
from it tranquillity, fccurity, and mduftry. 

At that period, the empire of fiifnagar, to 
which this vaft country was fubjeft, was falling 
* - to 
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to rum. The firth monarchs of that illudriousB O o K 
owed their power to their abilities. They . ^ 

headed their armies in war; in peace, they di- 
rected their councils, vifited their provinces, and 
adminiltcred judicc. ' Profperity corrupted them. 

B y degrees, they contracted, the habit of with- 
drawing thcmfclves from the fight of their people, 
and of leaving the cares of government to their 
generals and minifters. " This conduft paved the 
way for their ruin. The governors of Vifapour, 
the Carnatic, Golconda, and Orixa, threw off 
their dependence, and affumed the title of kings, 
ihofc of Madura, Tanjorc, Myfore, Gingi, and 
feme others, likewife ufurped the fovereign au- 
thority, but retained their ancient title of Naick. 

This great revolution had juft happened when 
the Europeans appeared upon the coaft of Coro- 
mandel. 

The foreign trade was at that time inconfidc- 
tablc : it confided only of diamonds from Gol- 
conda, which were carried to Calicut and Surat, 
and from thence to Ormus or Suez, from whence 
they were circulated through Europe and Afia. 
Maflulipatan, the richclt and moll populous city 
in thefe countries, was the only market that was 
known for linens ; they were purchafcd at a great 
fair annually holdcn there by the Arabian and 
Malayan vcffcls that frequented that bay, and by 
caravans that arrived from didant parts. Ihe 
hnens were exported to the fame places as ihe 
diamonds. 

The tade for the manufactures of Coromandel, 
which began to prevail here, infpred all the Eu* the 
fojean muons trading to the Indian feat with the P cx f*‘ lA ' m 
refolution of forming fettlcment* there. ’1 heyj^*^, 
were not d.fcouragcd either by the il'mcolty «>*"„» 
conrcvir* g*odt lro~v the inland puts of tlic' 13 ---* 

country. 
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Boo K country, where there was no navigable river 7 ;, by 
, the total want of harbours, where the fea, at one 

coaft^l fcafon'.of the year, is not navigable ; by the bar- 
thce«ent rennefs of the coalls, for the molt part uncultt- 
Sveawit vatcci uninhabited; nor by the tyranny and 
fiu&uating ftatc of the government. s They thought 
that induflry would come there 5 in quell of mo- 
ney ; that Pegu would furnifli timber for build- 
ing, and Bengal corn for fubnftcncc ; that a prof- 
perous voyage of nine months would be more 
than fufficicnt to complete their ladings; and that, 
by fortifying themfelves, they fhould be fecure 
againlk the attacks of the weak tyrants ’that op- 
preffed thefe countries. * < * i 

The firft colonies were eftabliflied near the fea- 
fliore. Some of them' obtained a fettlemcnt by 
force : mod of them were formed with the con- 
fent of the forcreigns, and all were confined to a 
very narrow traft of land. The boundaries of 
cacn'werc marked out ‘by a hedge of thorny 
plants, which'w'as their only defence. In proccfs 
of time, fortifications were raifed ; and the fccU- 
rity derived from themj added to the lenity of the 
government, foon incrcafed the number of colo- 
j n, “ s * fhc fplendour and independence of thefe 
fettlcments frequently excited the jealoufv^f the 
princes in whofe dominions they were formed ; 
but their attempts to dcmohlh them proved abor- 
tive. Each colony incrcafed in profperity, in pro- 
portion to the riches and the wifdom of the na- 
tion that had founded rt. 

✓ None of the companies that cxercifcd an ex* 
ciu nc privilege beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
mtl any concern in the trade of diamonds; winch 
. ™ as al f a y s . lc r r private merchants, and by dc- 
grees fell imircly into the hands of the Lnglifh* 
or ttic Jews. and Armenians that lived under their 
" protection. 
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protection. At prcfent, this grand object oflux-B 
ury and induttry is much reduced. Ihe revolu- 
tions that have happened in Indoftan, have pre- 
sented people from reforting to thefe rich mines j 
and the anarchy into which this unhappy country 
is plunged, leaves no room to hope that they will 
be again attended to. The whole of the- com- 
mercial operations on the coalt of Coromandel is 
confined to the purebafe of cottons. 

The manufacturing ot the white cottons bought 
there, differs *fo Jittlc from that of our’s, that yt 
.Would be neither imerelting nor inftruCtive to en- 
ter into a minute defeription of it. lhe. procefs 
ufed in making their printed cottons, which was 
at firft fcrvilcly followed in Europe, has fipce been 
rendered more fimplc, and , brought to- greater 
perfection, by our manufactures. The painted 
cottons, which arc hkewife bought there, vve nave 
not yet attempted to/unitate. Thofe .who, lma-* 
ginc we have been prevented from undertaking 
this branch of indutlry, merely by the high price 
of labour among us, are miftaken. Nature has 
not given us the materials neceffary for the cogi- 
pofition of thofe bright and indelible colours, 
which conftitme the principal merit of the Indian 
manufactures j nor has Hie furni lived us with the 
waters that are of ufe’to work them up pro r 
perly. j ; • , . ' - . 

» The Indians do not univcrfally obferve the fame 
method In painting their cottons ; either became 
there are fome niceties peculiar. to' pertain pro- 
\inces, or bccaufe different foils pfoduce different 
drugs for the fame ufes. ( 

, We Ihould tire the, patience of our readers, 
were vve to trace the flow and painful progrefs. of 
the Indians m the art of, painting their cottons. , It 
is natural to .believe that they jiaye derived it 
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BOOK from their antiquity, rather than from the fertility 
t '“M L 0 f their genius. The circumftance that feems 
V - y T' ri to authorize this conje&ure is, that they have 
ftoppedin their improvements, and have not ad-^ 
vanced a fingle ftep in the arts for many ages ; 
whereas we have proceeded with amazing rapidity, 
and-view, with an emulation full of confidence, 
the immenfe fpace that dill lies betwcen i us and , 
th*e goal. Indeed, were we to confidcr only rhe > 
want of invention in the Indians, we Ihould be 
tempted to belies e that, from time immemorial, 
they bad received the arts they cultivate from 
fqme more induftrious nation : but when it is re- .> 
membered that thefe arts are entirely dependent 
on the materials, gums, colours, and productions ^ 
of India, we cannot but, be convinced that they 
are names of that country. 

It may appear fomewhat furprifing that cottons 
painted with all colours fhould be fold at fo mode- . 
rate a price, that they arcalmoft as cheap as thofe 
which have only two or three. But it mufl be 
obferved that the merchants of the country fell to 
all the companies, a. large quantity of cottons at-' 
a time ; and that the demand for cottons painted 
with various colours makes but a fmali article' in 
their aiTortments, as they arc not much eflecmed 
in Europe. 

Though cottons of all forts be in foine degree 
manufactured throughout the whole country of - 
Indoftan, which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the banks of the Ganges j it is obfcrvable, that 
the fine forts arc made m the eaftern part, the 
common ones in the center, and the cqarfe ones 
in the mofl weflern diflriCls. Manufactures arc 
eflabjifhtd in the European colonies, and upon 
ihccoill: they arc more frequent at the diftanre 
of five or fix leagues from the fea, where cotton is 
„ more 
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more cultivated, and provifions are cheaper. The book 
purchafes made there are carried thirty or forty t 
leagues further into the country. The Indian 
merchants fettled in our factories have always the 
management of this bufinek. 

.The quantity and quality of the goods wanted 
are fettled with thefe people : the price is fixed 
according to the patterns; and, at the time the ^ 
contract ts made, a thud or a fourth part of the 
money agreed for is advanced. This arrangement _ 
is owen to the nccefiity thefe merchants thenifelves 
he under, of advancing money to the workmen 
by the many partners or agents who are 'difperfed 
throughout the . whole country ; by their being 
obliged to keep a watchful eye upon them, for ' 
the fake of fecuring the produce of thefe manu- 
factures ; and to dimmilh the quantity gradually, 
by withdrawing from the manufactures every 
ptccc that is finilhed. Without thefe precautions, - 
the Europeans would never receive what they re- 
quire. The weavers, indeed, fabricate for their 
own profit whatever is ufed in home confumption. 

Thefe undertakings^ which require only a fmall 
capital, and a capital too which returns every 
week, are feldom beyond the reach of the greareft 
number of them : but few of them have means 
fufficicnt, without being aflified, to work the fine 
linens deflined for exportation; and thofe 'who 
. had it in their power would not do it, from a 
Well-grounded apprclicnfion of the exactions that ‘ 
arc too common under a government fo oppref- 
fnc. ’ 

The companies that have cither capitals cr 
good management confhntly keep the ficck cf 
one year m advance in their fetilcments. By this 
method they are furc of having the quantity cf 
goods they have occafion for, and of tl<* quality ' 
i they 
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Kthey chufe, at the molt convenient • time : not to 
picntion that their workmen, and their merchants, 

— 1 who are kept in conftant employment, never leave 
them. .■ 

' Those nations that want money and credit can- 
not begin their mercantile operations till the ar- 
rival of their {hips. They have only five or fix 
months at moft, to execute the orders fent from 
Europe. The goods are manufactured and exa- 
mined in halte j and they are even obliged to take 
fuch as are known to be bad, and. would be re- 
jected at any other time. The neceffity they arc 
under of completing their cargoes, and fitting out 
their veffcls before the hurricanes come on, allow 
no time for nicety of infpc&ion. 

It would be a miftakc to imagine that the 
country agents could be prevailed upon .to order 
goods to be made on their account, in hopes of 
felling them with a rcafonable advantage to the 
company, in whole fervice they arc engaged. For 
bcfidcs that the generality of them are not rich 
enough to embark in fo large an undertaking, 
they would not be certain of finding their accouut 
in it. If the company that employ them Ihould be 
prevented, by unforefeen accidents, from fending 
the ufual number of flaps, thefc merchants would 
have no vent for their commodities. The In- 
dians, the form of vhofe drefs requires different 
breadths and lengths from tliofc of the cottons 
fabricated for our ufc, would notpurchafe them? 
and the other European companies would be pro- 
vided, or certain of being provided with what- 
ever the extent of their trade required, and their 
money enabled them to purchafe* The plan of 
procuring loans, which was contrived to remedy 
this inconvenience, never has been, or can be 
ufcful r 
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It has been a cuftom, time immemorial, ins 
Indoflqn, for every ciuzen who borrows money to 
give a written inftrument to his creditor- This 
deed is of no force in a court of judicature, UDlefs 
it be figned by three witneffes, and. bear the day 
of the month, and the year when it was mad?, 
with the rate of intereft agreed upon by'thc par- 
ties. If the borrower fhould Fail 10 fulfil his en- 
gagements, he may be arrefted by the lender him- 
fclf. He is never imprifoned, becaufe there is no 
fear of his making his eicape. He would not even 
cat without obtaining leave of his creditor. , 

Thj» Indians make a threefold divifion of ini ^ 
tcreft j one of which is fin, another neither fin 
nor virtue, and a third virtue : this is their mode 
of expreffion. The intereft that is fin is four per 
cent, a month ; and the intereft that is neither fin 
nor virtue, is two ; the intereft that is virtue, one. 
The laft is, in their opinion, an ad of beneficence 
that only belongs to the moft heroic minds. 
Yet though the Europeans who are forced to 
borrow meet with this treatment, it is plain they 
cannot avail themfelves cf the indulgence with- 
out involving themfelves in ruin. 

T«e foreign trade of Corpmandcl is not in the 
hands of the natives. In the weftern part, indeed, 
there arc Mohammedans, known by. the- name of 
Chalias, who, at Naour and Porto-Nuovo, fend 
out (hips to Achen, Merguy, Siam, and the 
caftern coaft. Befide vcfiTels of confiderablc bur- 
den employed in thefe voyages, they have finaller 
embarkations for the coaftmg trade, for Ceylon, 
and the pearl fithery. The Indians of Maffuli- 
patan turn their attention another way. They 
import white calhcoes from Bengal, which they 
dye or print, and fell them again at the places 
from whence they had them at thirty -fi\ c orforty 
per cent, advantage. . Ksccrr- 
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book.’ Excepting thcfc tranfa&ions, which are of verjr 

. ^ , little confequence, the whole trade is vetted in the 
Europeans, who have no partners but a few 
Banians and Armenians fettled in their colonies. 
The 'quantity of callicOes exported from Coro- 
mandel to the different fea-ports in India, may 
be computed at three thoufand five hundred bales. 
Of thefe -the French carry eight hundred to Ma- 
labar, Mocha, and the lfle of France ; the Eng- 
lifli twelve hundred to Bombay, Malabar, Su- 
matra, and the Philippine Iflands ; and the Dutch 
fifteen hundred to their feveral fettlements. Ex- 
cept five hundred bales dettined for Manilla, each 
of the value of 2,400 livres *, the others are of 
fo ordinary a kind that they do ,not exceed 720 
livres | at prime cott: fo that the whole number 
of three thoufand five hundred bales does not 
-amount to more than 3,360,000 livres J. ^ 
Coromandel furnilhes Europe with nine thou- 
fand five hundred bales; eight hundred of which 
arc brought by the Danes; two thoufand five 
hundred by the French ; three thoufand by the 
EnglHh; and three thoufand two hundred by the 
Dutch. A confiderable part of thefe callicoes is 
dyed blue, or ftripcd with red and blue for the 
African trade. The others arc fine muflins, 
printed callicoes, and handkerchiefs from Mafiu- 
lipatan, or Palicatc. It is proved by experience, 
that onewuh another, each bale, tn the nine thou- 
fand five hundred, cofls only 960 hvrcs[|, confe- 
quently they ought to bring in to the manufac- 
tory where they arc wrought 8,160,000 livres§* 

. f payments arc not entirely made in fpecic 
cither in Europe or Afia; wc give m exchange 
woollen cloths, iron, lead, copper, coral, and. 
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fome, other articles of lcfs value. On the other B OOK 
hand, Afia pays with fpiccs, rice, fugar, corn, and t 
dates. All thefe articles taken together, may - *• ' 

amount to’ 4,800,000 livres *. From this cal- 
culation it follows, that Coromandel, receives 
6,730,000 livres fin money. ' ' 

The Euglifh, who have acquired the fame fu- Pofleffioai 
periority upon this coaft'that they have elfcwhet;e, EngiSh 00 
have formed on it fcvcral fcttlcracnts., The firft the coart 
that prefents ltfclf, isDcvi-cottah. It was Colo -^fi^ 
nel Lawrence who firft' feized upon it yn 1749.^ 

Some political confidcrations determined the king, 
of Tanjorc to give up what had been taken from 
him, and to add to it a territory of three milcs^ 
in circumference. In 1758, the place paffed under' 
the dominion of the French, but foon after re- 
turned, without fortifications, under that ofitV 
firft conquerors. They’ flattered thcmfclvcs that 
they Ihould make an important poll of it. It 
was an opinion almoft generally received, that ( 
the river Colram, which walhcs it*s walls, might 
be put a condition to receive large fhips. The' 
coaft of Coromandel would not then have been 
without a harbour ; and the nation in pofleflion 
of the only road that could be found there, would 
have had a powerful advantage, both with re- 
fpeft to war and commerce, of which it's rival, 
nations would have been deprived. Some un- 
forefeen obflacles mull have rendered this projeft. 
impracticable, fince the poll has been abandoned H 
and farmed out for a rent of forty-five, or fifty 
lhoufand livres f . 

In 16S6, the Englifh purchafcd Cudalore, with* 1 
a territory emending eight miles along the. coaft, } 
and four miles into the interior part of the country. 

~ * sco.oool. + sSo.oool. * 

X From I.S-jl, to Si. 81. 


' ' This 
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BOO Kthis acquisition,- which they obtained of an In- 
. ***- dian prince for the fum of 742,500/Iivres * f -was 
l *~ _v * confirmed to them by the Moguls, who foon* after 

made themfelves mafters of the Carnatic. * Con- 
fidering- afterwards, that the fortrefs, which they 
found ready built, was more than a mile from the 
fea, and that the reinforcements deftined. for it 
might be- intercepted ; they built fort St. David 
withih cannon-fhot of it, -at the mouth of a river, 
and on the verge of the Indian* ocean. Smcc* 
that time, three hamlets have been erected, which, 
with the town and fortrefs, are computed to con- 
tain fixty thoufand fouls. -Their employment u 
dying blue, or painting the cottons' 1 that ‘come 
from the inland parts of the country, and manu- 
facturing the fined dimities in the worjd, to the 
amount of 1,500,000 livresf. The plundering 
of this fettiement by the French in *758, and the. 
dcmolifhing of it's fortifications, have done it no 
lafting injury. It’s fpirit feems rather* increafed,* 
though St. David has not been rebuilt^ and Cu- 
dalorc is only put' into a condition of making a 
tolerable rcfiftancc. A revenue of 144,000 livres y 
defrays all the cxpcnces of thfs fettiement. Maf- 
fulipatan affords advantages of another kind. 

• This town, which is fituated at the mouth of 
theCnfiina, ferves as a harbour for the provinces 
that formerly confiitutcd the kingdom ' of Gol- 
conda, and for other countries with which it keeps 
up an eafy intcrcourfc, by the means of excellent 
roads, and by the help of a river. It was ancient- 
ly the mod a£ti\c, mod populous, and richeft 
market in Indodan. The great fettleracitts fuc- 
ccflivcly formed by the Europeans on the coaft of 
Coromandel, made it lofc much of it’s coufe- 
qucncc. The French imagined that they could 
* lu. - + I 
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reftorc it to fomc df it's former fplcndour, andn o o K. 
made thcmfclvcs mailers of it .in- 1750. Nine , ll *L_ f 
jears after, it palled from their hands 'into thofc 
of the EngHfli, who arc ftill in pofleffion of it. 

These laft fovereigns have not fuccccded, nor * 

'fill they ever fuccecd, in bringing Rlaffulipatan. 
to the ftate in which it was in veryancicnt times: 
hut their efforts have not been entirely thrown 
away. As the plants which arc u fed for dying 
the linens, are more plentiful, and of better qua- 
lity, on this territory than in any other part, fomc 
of the manufa&urcs have been revived, and others 
extended. This acquisition, however, will al- 
■wa)s be of lefs advantage to the Englifh, from 
the goods they will purchafe there, than from 
thofc which they may fell. From time imme- 
morial; the people from "the inland country ufed 
to come in caravans to provide thcmfclvcs with- 
fait upon this coaft. At prefent they refort to it. 
from a more conlidcrablc diftance, and in greater 
numbers than ever; and carry back with them, 
along with this article of abfolute ncccffity, many 
woollen goods, and feveral other works of Euro- 
pean manufafture. This circulation, which has 
added confiderably to the cuftoms, will neceffarily' 
increafe, unlefs it fliould be put a flop to by any 
of. thofe revolutions which fo frequently, and fo 
. dreadfully, change the face of this rich part of 
the globe. »; ' , 

Great Britain alfo poffefTes upon this coaft 
the provinces of Candavtr, of Moutafanagar, of 
Elur, of Rajamandry, and Chicacol, which ex- 
tend fix hundred miles along the coaft, and which 
£un from thirty to ninety miles up the country. 

The, French,, who had obtained the ccflion of 
them during the ihort term of their profperity, 

’oft them at th? r period of their imprudences and 
' ^ - " their 
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their misfortunes. They became again, though 
for a little time, part of the-Soubahflyp of the 
Decan, from which they had been feparated, as 
it were, by force. In 1766, it became neccffary 
to cede them to the Englifh, whofc infuliable am- 
bition was fupported by intrigues artfully! con- 
duced, and by formidable forces. • The colonies 
which the rival nations had formed in this great 
fpace, were unmolefted : but Vizagapatam, and 
the other faCories of the ruling people, acquired 
frefh aCivity 5 and the number of them was in- 
created. The country emerged a little from that 
Hate of anarchy, into which it had been plunged 
by a fertes of petty tyrants., ‘It yields a' re- 
venue of 9,ooo,ooo’of livres*, of which only 
a *025,000 livres f are given to the Indian Prince, 
who has been dripped* of it. The exports from 
hence arc at prefent five times more f confiderablc 
f than they were ten years ago. • . 1 ' * » 

The quantity of labour incrcafes in proportion 
as the Zemindars, who were 5 originally nothing 
more than farmers, are' deprived of ‘the abfolutc 
authority they had 'ufurped during the commo- 
tions or their country, m l proportion as they are 
reduced to an impofiibility of making war againft 
each other; and in proportion* as the diltriCs 
fubmitted to their' jurifdiCion, are freed, from 
their oppreflion.' *The profperity would be more 
rapid and brilliant, if the Englifh .government 
would preferve an immenfc tra£fc of land from the 
inundations of the Chriftina and the Guadavery, 
with which it is overflowed fix months sin the 
'year; if thefc waters were prudently. diftributpd 
for the purpote of watering the* country; and if 
thefc two ftreams were’ united by a navigable 
canal. ^ The ancient Indians had an idea of thefe 


* m.oo®!. 
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labours; and perhaps they were begun. At leaftB OO K 
they are thought by men of undemanding to be , — “ — , 
\cry pradicable, and attended with little ex- 
pence. ' 

' But how vain would be the hopes of fuch an 
impro\ctncnt ? We are not afraid of being ac- 
iufed of injufticc, in fufpc&mg that the Company 
is much more engaged with the thoughts of ac- 
quiring Orixa, a province which extends along the 
borders of the fea, from their pofleflions in Gol- 
conda, to the banks of-thc Ganges, which arc 
equally fubjeft to them. * - 

V Before the year 1736, this country made part 
of Bengal. At this period the Marattas took 
pofleffion of it, and Hill maintain thcmfelves m 
Jt. 1 They left the European faftories undifturbed, 
and fettled in the inland parts, ^aagapour is 
their capital. Their military force confitts ot 
forty thoufand horfe. Their people arc chiefly 
employed in fpinning cotton, which they go and 
fell upon the coaft.. So great a difmemberraenc 
of the rich empire they have conquered tn this 
part of the globe, is difpleafing to the Engliih, 
and their ambition is to unite it to their do- 
minions. 

However, this may be, the goods bought, or 

• fabricated in the fettlemcnts formed by this nation 

• between Cape Comorin and the Ganges, are all 

• collected at Madrafs. 

' > This town was. built more than a century ago 
by William Langhornc, m the country of Arcot, 
and by the fca-fvde. As he placed it in the midtt 
'of afandytraft, altogether dry, and where there 
was no water fit for drinking, but what was fetch- 
ed from the diftancc of more than a mile, people 
swere ..curious to know what reafons could have 
determined him to make fa bad a choice. His 
Vqjs.I. ‘ Hh “ friends 
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Kfrieiids pretended that his view was lo draw thi- 

filter all the trade of St. Thomas, which has, ac- 
tually been the confcquencc, while his enemies 
imputed it to a defire of continuing In the neigh- 
bourhood of- a miftreU he had in thatPortuguefe 
colony. . * - * L 

Madras is divided into the White Town and 
the Black Town j the firft of thefe, .more known 
in Europe by the name of Fort St, George,: is in- 
habited only by the Englifh. Foe a long- time ft 
had only a few fortifications, and thofe very bad; 
but fouie confidcrablc works have lately been 
added. The Black Town, which was formerly t 
quite open, has been furrounded, fincc the year 
1767, with a ftroug wall, and a ditch filled with 
water. This precaution, joined to the ruin -.of 
Pondicherry, has collc&cd three, hundred tliQUr 
fand men, .Jews, Armenians, Moors, and Indians,, 
on this fpot. t f \ ul 

'•At the diftance.of a mile from this fculcmcnt, 
is Chepauk, where, the court of the Nabob of 
Arcot is fixed, fincc 17G9. ‘ * L\ .1 

The territory of Madras was formerly nothing? 
at prefent, it extends fifty, miles weft, fiftyi miles 
north, and fifty miles fouth. In this large fpacc, 
there are confidcrablc manufactures, which are 
conftantly incrcafing,*and various kinds of culti-* 
’vatron, which are becoming more flourifliing every, 
day. Thefe different branches of induftry keep 
one hundred thoufand perfonsi employed. . J 
These conccflions were the reward of a plan 
which the Enghfh had formed „of beft owing the 
Carnatic on Mohammed-Ah-Kban, of the battles; 
they had fought to maintain 3 him in the poft-to 

which they had raifed him, and of the. good .for- . 
tunc they had to deftroy the powei of the French*: 
ever ready to counteract their meafurcs,. ,, f 

* — Tas 
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^ Thi: fortunate Nabob foon reaped the fruits of fl o o K 
bis gratitude. His protestors, for their intcrcfl . 

2s well as his, undertook, to enlarge the bounds 
of this authority and of his dominions. Before 
the Mogul government had degenerated into 
anarchy, feveral Indian and Moonlh princes ufed 
to fend their tributes to the Carnatic, from whence 
they v, ere to be conveyed to the treafury of the 
^pirc. Since all the fprings of government were 
relaxed, this double obligation was no longer ful- 
filled. The Enghfli confirmed the independence, 
of the country, which they conlidcrcd as their 
own : but they infilled, that the provinces which 
had been fubordinatc to that part of the country, 
fhould, continue in their former fubje£lton. The 
weakefl: of s them, complied; others more power- 
ful, \entur<jd to refill ; , but they were fubdued. 

These- circumltances * combined, have given 
Mohammcd-Alt-Khan a ycry extenfive dominion, 
and a revenue of gj, 500,000 hvres He gives 
up but nine 'millions -J- of'thjs to the Enghlh, who 
are obliged to defend his.fortrclTes and his domi- 
nions y fo that there remain 22,500,000 hvres J 
for his personal cxpenccs, and the fupport of his 
civil government. t ' 

TiiE-Engfilh Company had valuable polTcflions 
on the ^oatl of Coromandel, eighteen thoufand 
Sipahis ’'■well difciphned, and three thoufand five 
hundred white troops. r They difpofed at plcafure 
of, all the forces of the Carnatic. The only Eu- 
ropean nation, that could have given them um- 
brage, was? fubdued. They feemed therefore 
confirmed in, the peaceful, enjoyment. of fo many 
advantages, ’when, mi 1767, they were attacked 
by Hyde r- Ah-Khan, a foldier of fortune, who, 
after he had learnt the military art from the’ 

* *,3tS,SOot- +' 375t«>ol. X 9J7»S 0C 1 

H h 2 French, 
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BOO KFrcnch, had made great connuclts, and become 
^ . matter of My fore. This daring ' and aftivc ad* 

. venturer, at the head of a better army than had 
ever been commanded by an Indian general, en- 
tered boldly into the countries which Britifti va- 
lour was bound to defend. The war became a 
■war of ftratagem, as this artful commander wiih- 
cd it to be. Experience having taught him to 
fear the attacks of the infantry and artillery cm* 
plojcd againft him, he declined, as much as par- 
tible, any regular aftion, and contented himfelf 
with hovering about the enemy, haraffing them, 
carrying off their forragers, and intercepting their 
provifions, while his cavalry was employed in ra- 
vaging the country, plundering the provinces, and 
t fprcadmg dcfolation as far as to the gates of Ma- 
dras. Ihefe calamities made the Englifli* dc- 
firous of an accommodation, which they obtain-, 
cd, after a deftruftUe, and not very honourable 
war, of two years. 

Since that period, the views of the Company 
have been to prevent Hyder-Ali-Khan, the Ma* 
rattas, and the Soobah of the Dccan, the three 
chief powers of the pcnmfula, from making any 
conqucfts, or forming any clofc connexion with 
each other. While they fuccccd in this political 
. fyftcm, they will preferve their fuperiority on the 
coad of Coromandel r but they will 1 be obliged 
to increafc their revenue, which, in 1773, did 
not exceed 24>i96 s 68o livres*" j or they muff di- 
nunilh their expenccs, which, at the fame period, 
mounted to 26,3 97 , 5 S 5 lwres f. It will only 
if aftc V hls change has been accompliflicd, that 
they will be in a condition cffc&ually to prpteft 
their fcttlements at Sumatra. * * 


* >»«*,« 9 * 1 - * 1,983,8591. 5*. 6 ir . . > 
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Although the > road of this very extend* e 3 O o 
ifland, had been frequented by the Englifh, ever 
fince their arrival in India, it was not till i688E ng |^h 
that the ifland received a colony of thefe people, fetilement 
Ihc navigators difpatchcd to Madras, had orders of 
t° fix the fa&ory at Indapoura, the part of the Sumatra, 
country mod abounding in gold j but chance de- 
cided the matter otherwife: the winds having 
driven the (hips to Bcncoolen, it was thought 
proper, to fix there* 

The two nations made their exchanges at firft 
Vith a great deal of frapknefs and confidence : 
hut this harmony did not fubfift long. The 
a gents of the Company foon gave thcmfclves up 
10 that fpirit of rapine and tyranny, which the 
Europeans fo univerfally carry into Afia, Clouds 
°f diiqontent began to arife between them and 
the natives, which were gradually collected into a 
dorm, 'lhe animofity was already at it*s height, 

■when the foundation* of a fortrefs were fecn nfing ' 
out of the ground, at thediftanpc of two leagues 
from the city. At this fight, the inhabitants of 
Bcncoolen took up arms, and were joined by all 
the country. '1 he magazines were burnt, and the 
Enghfh obliged to embark with precipitation. 

Their banilhment was not of long continuance. 

They were recalled ; and derived from their dif- 
fer the advantage of being allowed to fin 1 fix 
die conftru&ion of Fort Marlborough without 
°ppofition, „ . ' { 

‘ Tufjb. tranquillity was no more diflurbcd till 
*759* At this period, the French took the fort, 

*nd dcflroyed it, together with all the civil and 
military edifices, 1 he boot) was very mconfi- 
dcrablc, bccaufc every thing of value had been 
removed in time. Even bciorc the conclufion of 
hofiihtics, the Cnglilh regained pofleffen ol this 
. . pl«cc ; 
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BOO K place ; but they did not rcinftate the works, 'fort 
Marlborough then {hook off the dependence it 
^*~" v J had hitherto been under to Madras, and conih* 
tuted a direction of it's own. 1 

The Chinefe, the Malays, and the flaves brought 
from the Mozambique, form the population of 
the Englifh fettlemcnt, which is defended by four 
'hundred Europeans and fomc Sipahis.' Ail the' 
trade carried on there, belongs to the free mer* 
chants, except that of pepper. * The Company 
draw from thence annually fifteen hundred tons 
of it, which they get at an cxccffivc low rate. 
Half of this produce is conveyed to Creat Bn* 
tain by a fingle /hip ; the reft is ’put on board 
two vc/Tels fent from Europe, and' which carry it 
to China, where it is difpofed of to advantage. 
In 1773/ the revenue of this fattory arofe to 
4,982,895 livres *, and it’s £xpcnce$ were 
3,165,480 livres |. 

This colony was not thought fufficiently ufe* 
uponBa- ful • accordingly, it was to have been abandoned, 
Umban- but not ’till after the fuccefs of a great projeft 
wpiiSm* wa . s meditated. The Engli/h had for a long 
from that tunc wi/hed for a pofle/Gon that might become a 
jfland ftaple, where the merchandife and provifions of 
China, and of the Oriental iflands, might be ex- 
changed for the provifions and merchandife of 
Indoftan and Europe- Their plan was to make it 
the moft confidcrable mart in Afia. The ifland 
of Balambangan, fituated at the northern point 
of Borneo, appeared to them calculated to anfwef 
their purpofc ; and the king of Solor’ refigned it 
to them in 1766. The next year, they planted 
their flag there; but it was not till 1772, that 
. they formed their fettlcmeut. ' Some clerks, three 
hundred white or black foldiers, one /hip, and 

•* *07,610!* Its. Cd*.‘ *■ 1 ’+ Iji.fpj!. 
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BOOK Caucafus, penetrates into India, acrofs the mourt- 

t tains on it’s frontier. This river, after having 

v u formed in it’s courfc a great number of large, 
fertile, and well peopled iflands, difeharges itfclf 
into the fca, by . fcvcral mouths, of which only 
two arc known and frequented. ' ' 

Towards the fourcc of this river, was formerly 
p city called Pahbothra. IPs antiquity was fo 
great, that Diddorus Siculus makes no fcruple of 
afluring us that it was built by that Hercules, to 
whom the Greeks aferibed all the. great aqd fur- 
priftng aflions that had been performed in the 
world. In PJiny‘s time, it’s opulence was cele- 
brated through the whole univerfe ; and it was 
looked'upon as the general mart for the people 
•inhabiting both fidcs of the river that waihed it’s 
walls.' 

The hiftory of the revolutions that have hap- 
pened in Bengal, is intermixed with fo many 
lablea, that it does not deferve our attention. All 
we can difeover, is, that the extent of thisem- 
pirc has been fomethnes greater and fometimes 
lefs ; that it has had fortunate and unfortunate 
periods ; and that it has already been formed into 
pne fingle kingdom, or divided into feveral in- 
dependent Oates. It was under the dominion of 
one mafter, when a more powerful tyrant Akbar, 
grandfather of Aurengzebe, undertook the con* 
quell of it ; which was begun in <1590, and com- 
pleted in 1595. ’ Since this a;ra, Bengal has al- 
ways acknowledged the Mogul for it’s fovereign. 
At firft, the governor to whom the adminiftra- 
tion of it was intruOed, held his court - at Uaj a * 
mahul, but afterwaids removed it to Dacca. 
Ever fin cc the year 1718, it has been fixed at 
Mu\ada\ad, a large inland town, two leagues 
ditlant from Caffimbusar. There arc feveral Na- 
• * bobs 
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lobs and Rajahs fubordinatc to this viceroy, whoB o o K 

is called Soubah. - - * 

This important poll was occupied for a long 
time by the fons of the Great Mogul : but they 
fo frequently made an improper ufe of the forces 
and treafure at their difpofal, to raife disturbances 
in the empire, that it was thought proper to com- 
mit that province to men who nad lefs influence, 
and were more dependent. The new governors, 
indeed, did not glv c any alar ni to l he court of 
Delhi ; but they were far from being punctual in 
remitting the tribute they collc&ed, to the royal 
treafury, Thefe abufes gained further ground 
after the expedition of Kouli Khan ; and matters 
were carped fp far, that the emperor, who was 
unable to pay the Marattas what he owed them, 
authorized them, in 1740 , to collect it in Bengal 
thcmfcjves, /Thefe bapditti, divided into three 
armies, ravaged this fine country for ten years to- 
gether, and did not leave ft ull they had extorted 
jramcnfe fums. * , _ . 

During all thefe cqmmotions, defpotic go- Anc.« r 
vernment, which unhappdy prevails throughout In _ 
India, Hept up it’s influence m Bengal; though dun* (Mi 
a fraall diftrjct in the province that had prefer ved ~ 
it’s independence, dill continues to maintain it. 

This fortunate fpot, wlp^h extends about a hun- 
dred and fixty m)lcs, is called BifTcnpour. It has 
been governed time immemorial by a Brannn 
familv of the tnbe of Ilajaliputs. Here 5t is that 
the purity and equity ot the ancient political 
fyftcin of the Indians 1 * found unadulterated. 

This fingidac hind of government, the mo ft 
beautiful and mod intcrcflmg monument ill the 
world, has hitherto been behold ui with too 
-much indifference. T.hc only reliant* vyc have 
„o£ ancient nation*, confft in ,nc*w» erts cf 

brafs 
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BOO Kbrafs and marble, which fpcak only to the ima- 
. ID. gination and to opinion, uncertain interpreters 
' 'of manners and cuftoms that no longer ciift. 
Were a philofophcr tranfported to Bitten pour, he 
i would immediately be a witnefs of the life led by 
the firft inhabitants of India many thoufand years 
.ago; he would convcrfe with them; he would 
trace the progrefs of this nation, celebrated as. >t 
were from it's very infancy ; be would fee the rife 
of a government, which being founded only on 
happy prejudices ; on a Simplicity and purity of 
manners, on the mildnefs of the people, and the 
integrity of the chiefs, has furvived thofe innu- 
merable fyftems of legiflation, which have made 
only a tranfitory appearance upon the ftage of the 
world with the generations they were ddlined to 
torment. More folid and durable than thofe po- 
litical ftru&ures, which, raifed by impofture and 
emhufiafm, are the fcourges of mankind, and arc 
doomed to 'perifii with the extravagant opinions 
that gave them birth, the government of Biflen- 
pour, the offspring of a juft, attention 'to order 
and the laws of nature, has been ellabhflied and 
maintained upon unchangeable principles, and has 
undergone no more alteration than thofe prin- 
ciples themfelves. - The fingular fituation of this 
country has preferved to the inhabitants their' pri- 
mitive bappincfs and the gentlcnefs of them cha- 
racter, by fccuring them from the danger of being 
conquered, or of imbruing their hands in the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. Nature has furrounded 
them with water ; and they have only to open the 
fluices of their' rivers in order to overflow the 
■whole country. The armies fent to fubdue them 
have fo frequently been drowned, that the plan 
of cnflavmg them has been laid afide; and the 
proje&ors of it have thought proper to content 
thcmfdvcs with an appearance of fubiniflion. 

Liberty 
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* Xiderty and property arc facrcd. in Biffenpour. B 0 0 K 

Robbery, either public or private, is never heard ^ 

of. As foon as any llrangcr enters the territory 
he conies under the protection of the laws, which 
provide for his fecurity. He is furnifiicd with 
guides at free cod, who conduct hint from place 
to place, and arc anfwcrablc for his perfon and 
effects. 'When he changes his conduaors, the 
new ones deliver to thofe they relieve an attelr- 
atlon of their conduct, which is reginered and 
afterwards fent to the llaja. AH the time he re- 
mains in the country he is maintained and con- 
veyed with his merchandife, at the expence of the 
Rate, unlcfs he dcfires leave to Itay longer than 
three days in the fame place. In that cafe he is 
obliged to defray his own expenccs, unlcfs he is 
'detained by any illnefs or other unavoidable acci- 
dent.'* This beneficence to firangers is the confe- 
qucncc of the warmth with which the citizens 
efpoufc each other’s interefts. They are fo far 
from entertaining a thought’ of doing an injury 
to 'each other, that 1 whoever finds a purfc, or 
other thing of value, hangs it upon the firfi tree he 
meets with, and informs the neareft guard, who 
give notice of it to the public by beat of drum. 

Tbefe ' maxims of probity arc fo generally re- 
ceived, that they direfl even the operations of go- 
vernment. It receives annually between feven 
and eight millions*, without injury to agriculture 
or trade, and what is not wanted of* this fum to 
fupply the unavoidable cxpences of. the (late, is 
laid out in improvements. The Raja is enabled 
to engage in thefe humane employments, as he 
pays the Moguls only what tribute he thinks pro- 
per, and at the times he clmfcs. 

* From $91 ,£<(1. 13s. -(A- « *»• 

ItEABiRS, 
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BOOK Headers, whole* feeling hearts have been t ran f- 
1 *1‘ ported \yuh Joy at 'this ’defeription of the fim- 
^ pllcity of the manners, and of the government of 
Biffenpour ! you, who, tired with the vices and 
diforders prevailing in your own country, have 
undoubtedly frequently left it , in imagination,' in 
order to behold the virtue, and lharc the happi* 
nefs, of this little corner of Bengal, at" is with 
regret that I am now gojng to deftroy, perhaps,’ 
this mod agreeably illufiop, and pour the bitter 
cup of melancholy ii) 'your * hearts ; but truth 
compels me. - Alas 1 this BilTcnpour, and all that 
Iihavc been faying’ about it, is,’- perhaps, nothing' 
more than a fable.' - 

I uwdsrstanp — W ith forrow you, exclaim* 
A fable. ' What 1 is there nothing but' the evil 
that'ean be faid of man, that is poffiblc to be 
true? His tnifery, or his wrctchednefs, -are- they’ 
the only cirCumljances ‘that arc inconteftible? 
This being, born as he is' for virtue, the principle 
of which he would in vain attempt to ftifle, which 
he never countera&s without remorfe, and which 4 
he is obliged to refpeft, even when it diftrefles of 
humiliates him: notwithftanding all thefe circum- 4 
Aances, this being is prone* to wipkednefs, „ in 
every part of the globe. He is inccfiantly pant- 
ing after happinefs, founded upon the bafis of his 
real duties, aqd )ct'he is unhappy every where. 
Every where, he groans under the yoke of‘mer-’ 
cilefs rulers: every where, hp torments his equals, 
oris tormented by them; every where, he is cor- 
rupted by education, and poifoned from his birth' 
by prejudice; every where, he is -devoured by 
ambition, agitated with the love of glory, or tor- 
mented with the thirft of gold; while we arc the 
fad victims of- thefe fell executioners, who pur- 
sue us to the verge of the grave. ‘ Has vice then -* 

• - - extended 
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extended itfelf oyer the whole earth? Alas 1 lctn ook 
innocence be fuflered at lead to remain in this 
narrow fpot, upon which our attention is fixed; 
and which our imagination, carrying ug over the 
unmade fpacc that is between us, delighted to 
dwell upon. t 

Reader, I have experienced the fame anxiety 
that you have. I have been led into the fame 
reflections, when I found inyfelf balanced be- 
tween two authorities, alnloft of equal weight; 
the one for, the other agamft, the exiftcnce of 
Biflenpour. We have in our favour the tefttmony 
of an Englilh traveller, who has refided thirty 
Years Un Bengal. The teftimonv on the other 
fide is alfo that of* a traveller of the fame nation, 

*ho has hkcwife hyed for a confidcrablc tune in 
this country. Confidcr the matter, and make your 
•wn choice. ^ 

* Although the reft of Bengal be far from cn-Prodwe- 
joymg the fame felicity, be it real or fabulous, 

Biflenpour, it is nevcrthelefs the richeft and moft and ex res * 
populous province in the whole empire. Befidesg 0 ^ ® f 
own confumption, which is ncceflanty con- ens * 1 
fiderahle, it's exports are immenfe. One part of 
it's mcrchandife is carried into the inland country. 

Thibet takes off a quantity of it's cottons, befidea 
fomc iron and cloths of European manufa&urc. 
r ihe inhabitants of thofc mountains fetch them 
from Patna thcmfelvcs, and give mufl* and rhu- 
barb m exchange. 1 

*• Musx is a produ&ion peculiar to Thibet It 
contained in a fmall bag of the fize of a hens egg, 
which grows in the. fhape of a bladder under the 
belly of a fpecics of goat, between the navel and 
the genitals. In it’s original date it is nothing 
more than putrid blood which coagulates in this 
bag. ihc largcft bladder yields no more than 
t-t half 
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B K half!an. ouft<: P qf-mufk. - The fmell of it is />a- 
^^^turally fo ftrong, that for common ufc,- it isme? 

' $?flary to moderate it, by mixing |t ( with milder 
perfumes. The hunter?, vyjth a view of incrqafwg 
their profits, contrived to take away parf f of the 
rnufk from the bladders, and to fill the vacuity 
with the liver atidi coagulated bloqd.of the animal 
mixed together, ,Thc government,, to put a A<>P 
to thefc fraudulent mixtures, ordered, fhat ajl the 
bladders, before .they wefe feweef up, lhould,bc 
examined by infneCtor?, who, Ihoul.d- dofe them 
with their own , hands,, and fcal them .with the- 
royal]fignet. . This precaution n^ put- a (top tp 
the frauds pra&ifcd to, reduce thq quality .of- the 
mufl>, .but pot 'to ihofe which arc. calculated to 
increafe the weight pf.it j : they, contrive .to; open 
the. bags UFtfttlly.i3nd,,p9ur:particl5S .of; lead, idtq 

th «!>' „ . . . . r.J 

" - rj-nz tmde. of, 'Thibet is nothing in companion f 
‘ ’°f that which Bengal carries onjwith Agra, Delhi* > 

apd the provinces' adjacent to thofc fuperb capitals,’ 
tin fait, r fugar, opium, filk,j filk-ftuffs, aa infinite 
cottons, /and, particularly, muOtji?*' 
T.hcfe articles, taken together, amounted formerly^ 
to morejthan forty millions a yea*?. So confided 
able a fum was, not conveyed to.the, banks of th* ' 
Ganges ; but it was the means of retaining oriC 
nearly equal, which muft|hayc iflued from thence* 
to pay thq duties, or^ for ( other -purpofes. A Since* 
the viceroys of the Mogul have„made thcmfely c $ i 
nearly, independent, and fend him no revenues 
but fuchjas they eh ufc to allow hitp, the luxury 
ot the court > is greatly, abated, ,and, the strati* 

fid cr able bCCn fpeak,ng of 18 no Ion g^ fo con* 

* , * *,£SS,fiS6 L* ijs ^d. 5 j ~ 

***’’"’ The 
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ThE mantime trade of Bengal managed by soon 
the natives of the cpuptry, has no; fuffered the , *** 
fame diminution, nor was it ever fo extenfive, as 
the other. It may be divided into two branches, 
of which Cateh is m poffefiion of the greater 
part. j 

Catek is p dtftriffc of fomc extent, a little below 
the mod weftern mouth of the Ganges. Balaforc, 
fituated upon a navigable river, ferves it for a port. 

The navigation to the Maldives, which theEnghfh 
and French have been obliged to abandon on ac- 
count of the climate, is carried on entirely from 
this road. Here they load their vcfieU with rice, 
coarfe cottons, and fome filk fluffs for thefc 
iflands, and receive Qowries m exchange, which 
arc ufed for money in Bengal, and are fold to the i 
Europeans. , 

The inhabitants of Cateh, and fomc othc? 
people of the Lower Ganges, maintain a con- 
fiderablc correfpondcncc with the country of 
Afham This kingdom, which is thought to ba/c 
formerly made a part of Bengal, and 15 only di- 
vided from it by a river that falls into the 
Ganges, deferves to be better knoun, if what is 
afferted be true, that gunpowder has been dif- 
covered there, and that the difcovef) was commu- 
nicated from Afham to Pegu, and from Pegu to 
China. IPs gold, filvcr, iron and lead mines 
Would have added toil’s fame, if they had been 
properly worked. In the midli of thcic riches, 
which were of verj httlcfcrvicc to this kingdom, 
fait was an article of which the inhabitants were 
fo much In want, that they we$e reduced to the 
expedient of procuring it from a dccocbon ot 
certain plants 

In the beginning of the prefent centurv , fomc 
Bramms o£ Bengal carried their fupcrftmons tp 

Afham, 
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B o O K Afham, where the people were guided folely hy 
_ 1 ^ the dictates of natural religion. "The priefts per- 
fuaded them, 'that it would be more agreeable to 
Brama if they fubftituted the pure and wholefomc 
fait of the fea to'that which~they ufed. The fove- 
rcign confented to this, on condition that the ex- 
clullvc trade fhbuld be in his hands ; that it fhould 
only be' brought by - the people 1 of Bengal, and 
that the boats laden with it- Ihould hop at the 
frontiers of his- dominions. Thus have all thefe 
falfe religions been introduced by the- influence 
and for the advantage of the priefts who 'teach, 
and of the kings who admit them.* Since this 
arrangement has taken place, forty veffels-arc 
annually fent from the Ganges to .Afham, laden 
with fair, which yields near two hundred per cent, 
profit. They receive in payment afmall quantity 
of gold and ftlver, ivory, ir.ufk, alocs-wood, gum- 
lac, and a large quantity of \fiik. ^ - t ' 

• This fllk, which is Angular in it’s kind, requires 
no care ; it is found on the trees where the fllk' 
worms arc produced, naurifhed, and undergo their 
fcveral inctamorpliofes. The inhabitants have no 
other trouble but that of cohering it. The 'nc* 
glccted cods produce. a new generation-; during 
ihc giouth of which, the tree puts -forth new 
leaves, which ferve fucceflivcly''for ; thc nourifh- 
ment of the young worms. Thcfc revolutions are 
repeated twelve times in a year, but do not pro- 
duce fo much in the rainy, a3 in the dry, fenfons. 
■The fluffs made of this filk have a great deal of 
lullrc, but do not lafl long. > - ' • ** 

Excepting, thcfc two branches of maritime 
fradc, which,- /or particufar reafans, have been 
confined to the natives of the country, the people 
of Bengal have been deprived of all others by 
the Europeans, and it was impoJJiblc it Ihould be 
othervnfc* 
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othcrwife. How' could a weak* cautious, andB OOK 
oppreffed people, who failed but (lowly along the , 111 - . 
coafts, and with very fmall craft, fuccefsfully 
maintain a competition againft thefe ftrangers, of 
an entcrprifing character, enjoying particular pri- 
vileges even on the Ganges, and in ^11 other 
farts, and bidding defiance to the tempefliious 
clement upon their immenfe vcflels? But in a 
tountry, where in general nothing is to be found 
nccefiary for the building of fiiips, the docks of 
Pegu aie the only refource which has. been 
thought of to fupply this deficiency* 

*- Pegu is fituated in the Gulph of Bengal, be- 
tween the kingdoms of Arracon and Siam. Re- 
volutions, which arc fo common in all the defpotic 
empires of Afia, have been here more frequently 
repeated ‘than in any other. It has alternately 
been the center of a great power, and a province 
to fcvcral ftates lefs extenfive than itfclf. It is at 
prefent dependent- upon Ava, where the Arme- 
nians alone buy up every thing that is furnifhed 
by Pegu, in topazes, faphircs, amethifts, and 
rubies.’ 

The only port of Pegu, that is open to ftrangers 
is Syrian:. The Ponugucfc were a long time 
mafters of it. It then displayed a degree of fplen- 
dour, which vanifticd with the profpcritics of that 
nation. It was rc\ivcd, when the Europeans, 

. fettled at Bengal, thought of conftrutting there 
the numerous vcflels which the extent of their 
maritime connexions required: but it having been 
found that the materials employed there were of 
bad quality, it became neccflary to give up this 
point, and the road fell again into obfcurity. AU 
the trade here at prefent is confined to the ex- 
change ot a few ordinary linens from thc'banks 
of the Ganges, or the coaft ot Coromandel, for 
wax, tin, and ivory. 

Vv-.L li 
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:B,pbnL 'A still more confiderablc branch of com- 


'HI. 


merce, which the Europeans at Bengal carry 011 
with the reft of India, is that of opium. Opium 
.is the produce of the white poppy of the garden*, 

- all the- parts of which yield a milky juice. Tins 
-plant, which peri (hes every year, has oblonjpand 
* finuatc leaves of. a lea-green colour, alternately 
..difpofcd, upon a fjnootli . ftem, with very lew 

- branches, : and three fcctd)igh. Each branch is 
. alrnoft naked, terminated byafinglefiower, rather 
t large, compofed of a calix with two leaves, l°h r 

white on rofe-coloured petals, and a great num- 
-ber !of (lamina, placed, under the piftil, wh ,c ‘ l 
. they .furround..< The piftil. grows into a large 
round feed .veffel, ornamented with a radiated 
crown, and , filled with a prodigious number ot 
round, white, and oily feeds. .When the P°PPy 
is full of fap, and that the. head of it begins to 

fvvcll, one ;or more incilions .arc, made into it, 

from whence diftil fomc drops of the milky li- 
quor contained within, which is left to congeal, 
and is afterwards gathered. . This operation is re- 
peated three times; but the produce gradually 
, diminifhes tin quantity, nor'is it of fo good a 
quality. When the opium is gathered, it is 
- moiftcned and kneaded with water or honey, 
it acquires the confiftence, vifeidity, and gloftinefs 
of pitch, when /it. is, well prepared, -and is then 
made into fraall, cakes.. That kind is nroft 
‘efleem which is rather foft, and yields- to the 
touch, is inflammable, of a blackiih-brown. co- 
lour, and has a ftrong feetid fmell ; on the con- 
trary, that which is dry, triable, burnt, ami mixed 
with earth and /and, is fo be thrown away. Ac- 
cording to the different manner of preparing it, 
and the dofes in which it is given, it ftupifies, ex- 
cites agreeable ideas, or occafions madnefs. 

Th* 
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* 'The meconium, or common opium, is pre-BO ok 
' pared by preffing the poppy heads that have been , 
•already cut. ‘ The juice which ; comes out- of 

• them, mixed with the lead beautiful of the other 
drops, is kneaded with water, and made into 
t cakes, which are fent to Europe. As it is often 

adulterated, it is purified before it is ufed. • - - 

The province of Bahar is the country in the 
-univerfe where the poppy is mod cultivated. The 
fields are covered with it.' Befide the ‘opium, 
which is carried into the inland parts, there arc 
annually fix hundred thoufand pounds weight ex- 
ported. This' opium is not purified like that of 
S)ria and Pcrfia, which we make ufe of in Eu- 
rope ; it is only a pafte that has undergone no 
preparation, and has not a tenth part of the virtue 
of the other. 

Ah exceflive fondnefs for opium prevails in all 
the countries to the caft of India. In vain have 
the laws of China condemned to the flames every 
veflcl that imports, and every houfe that receives 
it ; the confuroption is not the lefs confiderable. 

It is ftill greater at -Malacca, Borneo, the Mo- 
luccas, Java, Macaflar, Sumatra, and all the iflands 
of this tmmenfe Archipelago. Thefe iflanders 
fmokc it with their tobacco. Thofc who arc de- 
firous of- attempting fomc defperate aftion, in- 
toxicate themfelves with this ftnoke. In this in- 
toxication they fall upon the firft objeft that pre- 
fents itfelf; upon a man whom they have never 
feen, as well as upon their moil implacable ene- 
my. 'ihefe atrocitfUs afts have not convinced 
the Dutch, who arc mailers of the places w here 
the opium has the mod dangerous cojifcqu cnees', 
of the ncccflity of putting a flop to, or even re- 
training the ufe of it. Rather than deprive 
themfelves o£ the confidcrabic profit they derived 
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BOOK from the falc of it, they have authorized all the 
^ HL citizens to raaffacrc tltofc who, being difor dered 
v * with opium, appear in the flrccts armed. Thu* 
it is that fome iyftcms of legiflation introduce and 
keep up dangerous paflions and opinions; and 
when once thefe have prevailed among the people? 
nothing can be thought of but death or tortures 
to put an end to them* , * _ 

The Eoglifli, - who take as great a (hare in this 
odious commerce as they pollibly can, have other 
branches more peculiar to thcmfdvcs. They 
carry rice and fugar to the coaft of Coromandel, 
for which they are paid with metals. They carry 
to Malabar linens, which ^ they exchange for 
fpiccs ; and to Surat filks, which they barter for 
cotton. They carry rice, gum-lac, and linens, to 
the Pcrfian Gulph,, irom whence they receive 
dried fruits^ rpfenvater, and cfpcciallygold. They 
carry rich and various cargoes to the lied Sea, 
which furnifhes little clfe than filver, Thefe fc- 
vcral connexions with the different parts of India, 
bring in annually to Bengal, from live and twenty 
to thirty millions of livres •. 

Though this trade paffes througli the hands 
of the .Europeans, and is carried on under their 
protection, it is not entirely on their ,o\vu ac- 
count. The Moguls, indeed, who are ufually 
confined- to the places they hold under the go- 
vernment, have feidom any concern in thefe cx- 
<peditions; but the Armenians, who, fince the 
revolutions in Perfia, are fettled upon ,tbe banks 
of the Ganges, to which they formerly only made 
voyages, readily throw their capitals into this 
trade.^ The Indians employ hill larger fums in 
it.'T The impoffibility of enjoying their fortunes 
under an oppreffive government, doc* not deter 

* From 1,041*6661. 13*. 4 d . to *,450,000] * , . / i 

the 
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the natives of this country from labouring incef-B O O K ' 
fantly to incrcafc them. As they would run too t , 
great a rUk by engaging openly in trade, they 
are obliged to have recourfc to clandeiline me- 
thods. As foon as a European arrives, the- Gen- * 
toos, who know mankind better than is com- ' 
monly fuppofed, ftudy his charaQer : and if they 
find him frugal, afrive, and well informed, offer 
to aft as his brokers and ealhiers, and lend or f 
procure him money upon bottomry, or at intcrcft. . 

This interefl, which is 'ufually nine per cent, at^ 
leaf!, is higher, when he is under a neccffity of> 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

• These Cheyks are a family of Indians, pofiTeflcd" 
of great power, who have^ from time immemorial, 
lived on the banks of the Ganges. Their riches 
have long ago procured them the management of. 
the bank belonging to the court, the farming- oft 
the public revenue, and the direftion of the mo*j 
ncy, which they coin afrclh every year, in order 
to receive annually the benefit arifing from the 
mint. By uniting fo many advantages, they are * 
enabled to lend the government forty*, fixtyf, . 
or even a hundred millions J at a time. When 
the government finds it impolfible to refund the 
money, or will not do it, the Cheyks arc allowed 
to indemnify themfehes by opprefung the people. 

That fo prodigious a capital fhould be preferved 
in the center of tyranny, and in the midft of re- 
volutions, appears incredible. It is not poffible 
to conceive how fuch a ftruflurc could be raifed, 
much lefs how it could be fupported for ‘fo long 
a time. To explain this myffery, it mu/l be 
obferved, that this family has always maintained 
a fuperior influence at the court «F Delhi ; that 

1 ■ i, 5 SS , 6 t'A. iji. 4I. -*• 
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E o o K the Nabobs and Rajah? in Bengal are dependent 

t . upon it , that thofc who arc about the perfon of 
the Sybah have conftantly been it’s creatures , 
and that the Subah himfclf has been maintained 
or dethroned by the intrigues of this family* lo 
this we may add, that the different branches of 
it, and the wealth belonging to them, being 'dll- 
perfed, it lias never been poffiblc to do them foi 
much mifchief, but that they ha\e been always! 
left with more refources than were neceffary to 
enable them to purfuc their revenge to tbeutmoflr 
extreme. Their dcfpotifm extended itfelf even 
over the Europeans who had fettled fa&ortcs mi 
this country ; and who indeed prefented thctfi- 
felves to the yoke, by borrowing of thefc rapa-i 
cious financiers immenfc fums, at an apparent' 
mtereft of ten per cent, butnn effeft of more 
than twche, from the difference there was be- 
tween the money they received, and that which 
they had to return 

The Portuguefc, who landed at Bengal a long! 
time before the other navigators of Europe, form- 
ed a fcttlement at Cbatigan, a port fituated jupom 
the frontier of .Arracan, not far from the moll* 
eaftern branch of the Ganges. The Dutch, who, 
without incurring thcrefentment of an enemy at 
that time. lb formidable, were defirous of fhanngl 
in their good fortune, were engaged m fearcbmg 
for a port, which, without obftru&ing their plan, 
would expofe them the lenff to hoftihtics. In 
1003, their attention was direfted to Balaforc;* 
and all theirtrivals, rather through imitation than 
ini confequcnee of any swell concerted fchemes, 
o lowed their example. Experience taught thefe 
merchants the propriety of fixing as near as pof* 
Jible to the different markets from whence their 
rich cargoes came , and they failed up that branch 

of 
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of the Ganges, which, after having feparated it-B o o hr 
fdE from the main river at Mourcba, falls into the v 
lea, under the name of the river Hughle). Ihe 
government of the country permitted them to 
creft warchoufes wherever there was plenty of 
manufa&ures , and it even very imprudently al- 
lowed the liberty of creeling fortifications upon* 
the banks of the river ' 

On going up the river, \vc firll meet with the* 

Enghflx fettlement at Calcutta, where the air is 
uqwholefome, and the anchorage unfafe. Not-* 
withftanding thefc inconveniences, this town, to 
which; liberty and fecunty had fuccefiively at- 
tracted many rich .Armenian, Moorifli, and Indian^ 
merchants, has increafed it’s population in latter 
times to fix hundred thoufand fouls. On the. 
land fide, it would be entirely open to the enem) ,r 
if there were any there, or if they were to bc» 
feared, but Fort Williams, which is only at the* 
diftance of half a mile, would defend it agamft. 
any forces fent from Europe to attack or bombard} 
it. It is a regular oftagon, with eight ba(hons,-j 
fcvcral counter guards, and feme half moons* 
without either a glacis or covered way. The 
ditch of this place, which bas cod more than 
twenty millions *, may be about one hundred and 
fixty feet wide, and eighteen feet deep D 

Six leagues higher js fituated Frederic Nagore, 
founded by the Danes m 1756, m order to Tup-- 
ply the place of an ancient fettlement, where they 
had not been able to maintain their ground This 
new cftabhfliment has not jet acquired any im- 
portance, and there is all the rcafon imaginable- 
to beheve, that it will never become confuierabfe, 
CiiANDtRNAcoRfc, vbich liestwo leagues and 
an half higher, belongs to the French It has the 
I Sj3 jjjI 6s ea 
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Boo Kdifadvamage of being fomewhat expofed-on the 
^fJJ^weftern fide; but it’s harbour is excellent, and 
the air is as pure as it can be on the banks of the 
Ganges- Whenever any building is undertaken 
that requires ftrength, it mufl here, as well as in 
all other parts of Bengal, be built upon piles ; it 
being impoffiblc to d.g to three or four feet deep 
without coming at water. We find upon this 
diftrift, which is hardly a league in circumference, 
fotuc few manufatturers, whom perfection has 
driven here, as into the other European factories. 

At the diftancc of a mile from Chandcrna- 
gorc, is Chinfura, better known by the name of 
Hughley, being fituated near the fuburbs of that 
anciently renowned city. The Dutch have no 
other pofleffions there, but merely their fort; the 
territory round it,v depending on the government 
of the country, which hath frequently made - it' 
feel it’s power by it’s extortions. Another incon- 
venience attending this fettlement is a fand-bank' 
that prevents (hips from coming up to it; they 
proceed no further than.TuIta, which is twenty 
miles below Calcutta, and this of courfe occa- 
fions an additional expence to the government. * 

- Po ^S ucfc had formerly made Bandel, 
which is eighty leagues from the mouth of the 
Ganges, and a quarter of a league above Hughley, - 
• An nn i C -r P ? their commerce. Their flag 

is lull difplayed, and there* arc a few unhappy 
fetches remaining there, who have forgotten 
their country, after having been forgotten by it- - 
■Except m the months of Oftober, November,- 
and .December, when the frequent and almoft con- 
h ^ncanes render the Gulph of Bengal im~ 
practicable, European flnps may enter the Ganges 
during the .remainder of the year. Thofe that 
pefign to go <U p the river, previoufly touch at Point 
'• Palmiras, 
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Palmiras, where they are received 'by pilots of B o 0 
their own nation, who refidc at Balaforc. - The ► 

money they convey is put on board fome flopps, , “ 
called hots, of between fixty and a hundred tons, 
burthen, which always precede the fhips. The 
paflage into the river Hughlcy lies through a nar-^ 
row drait between two fand-banks, .The fhips 
ufed formerly to come to an anchor at Culpy, but 
time has worn off 1 the dread of thofe currents,, 
quickfands, and fhoals, that fpemed to choke up.‘ 
the navigation , of the river, and the (hips have^ 
been brought up to their refpe&ive places of def- 
tination. This boldncfs has occafioncd many fhip- 
wrecks; but in proportion as more experience has 
been gained, and the fpirit of obfervation has been ' 
carried further, 'accidents of that kind have been ' 
lefs frequent. It is to be hoped that the .example. ’ 
of admiral Watfon,.who failed as high as Chan- _ 
dernagore in a. feventy-gun Ihip, will not be for- * 
gotten; as a proper attention to it jwould faye a 
great deal of time, trouble and cxpcnce. 

Beside this great channel, there is another, by -v 
which goods may be brought frpm .the places *. 
which furnifh them, to the principal fettlement of ' 
each Company., For this purpofc, anumber^of, 
fmall fleets arc employed, confining of eighty ora 
hundred veffels, and fometimes more. • Tbefe are 
manned with black or white foldicrs, in order to - 
check the infatiable avarice of the Nabobs and • 

Rajahs they meet with in their paflage. The goods * 
purebafed in the higher parts of the Ganges, at. ' 

Patna and Caflimbuzar, arc carried down the river* 

Hughley : thofe purchased near the other branches 
qf the Ganges, which are all navigable in the in-" 
tenor parts of the country, and 'communicate- / 
with each other, efpecially towards the lower di- * J 
Vihon of that arc convened into the Hughlcy, 

. ‘ * by 
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o o Kby Hangafoula and Baratola , 1 about fifteen or 
HI twenty leagues from the fea. 'From thence they 
' are carried up the ftreatn to the principal fettle- 
ment belonging to each nation. > 

The exports from Bengal to Europe connft oh 
mufh, gum lac, nicaragua-wood, pepper, cowries,! 
and fome other articles of lefs importance brought, 
thither from Other places. Thofe that are thci 
immediate produce of the country are borax, fiut- 
petre, filk, filk fluffs, muflins, and fevcral differ 
rent forts of cottons. ^ * 1 

The borax, which is found in the province ot 
Patna, i& a faline fubflance, which the chyniifU 
in Europe’ have in vam attempted to counterfeit •' 
Some of them codfider it as an alkaline ialt, which* 
is found completely formed m the rich country or’ 
Indoflan, others will ’have it to be the produce 
of volcanoes, or fubterraneous fires- - 
- Be this as it may, the borax is of igrcat ufe m 
the working of finetals by facilitating their fufion 
and purification! This fubflance being quickly » 
vitrified by the aftion of fire, attra&s the hetero- 
geneous particles that are intermixed with thefe 
metals, and reduces them to drofs. f The borax 
is hkewife abfolutely neceffary m the effaying ol 
ores, and the foldcnnj* of metals. The Dutch 
alone have the fccrct ot refining it, which is find 
to have been communicated to them by fome Ve- 
netian families that came to feck that liberty m 
the United Provinces which they did not enjoy 
under the tyranny of their own ari floe rati cal go- 
vernment , 

Salti etre is hkcwifc the produce of Patna. 
It is cxtra&ed from a da), which is either black, 
whtulb, or red Ihe manner of refining Jt is by* 
digging a large pit, in which the nitrous earth is 
depofited, and diluted with a quantity of water, 
i which 
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'vyhich is kept ftirred till it comes to a confiftcncy. BOOK' 
The water having drawn out all the falts,’ and the 
groffer parts fubfidingat the bottom, the /-more/ 
fluid particles are taken out and put "into another* 
pit not fo large as the former. . This fubftancc 
having undergone a fecond purification, the clear* 
water that fwims on the' top, and is totally im- v 
pregnated with nitre, is taken off, and boiled irn 
caldrons; it is Ikimmed while it is. boiling, and,» 
in a few hours, a nitrous fait is obtained infinitely 
fuperior to 'any that is found elfewhcre. “The 
Europeans export about ten millions of pounds' 
for the ufe of their fettlements in Afia, or for 
home confumption in 1 their relpe&ive countries. 

It is bought upon the fpot for three fob a pound 
at the mod, and is fold again to us for tenf, at, 
theleaft. Si ** - * •* ** 

♦ Cassimbuzar, which is grown rich by the ruin, 
of Malda and llajamahal, is the" general marker 
for Bengal filk, the gxeateft. part of which is fup- 
plied from that territory. The filk- worms are 
brought up and fed there in. the fame manner as 
in other places ; but the heat of the climate hatches 
them, and brings them, to perfection at all times 
of the year. .*A great many fluffs,! made entirely 
of filk, or of filk and 'cotton mixed,' are manu- 
factured here. The firft of thefe are moftly con- 
fumed at Delhi, or in our northern regions, the 
reft, in fcveral countries of Afia. With regard to 
the unwrought filk, the quantity confumcd in - 
the European manufacture may 1 be eftimated at 
, three or four hundred pounds weight: but lor a' 
few years paft, .the Enghlh carry away great- 
quantities^ of it for their own ufe, and that ‘of 
oilier nations; it is in general a very common 
fort,. ill twilled, and takes no glofs in dying. It 
is of little ufe except for the^woof ip brocades. ^ 

*- * * id h -f- s a Cot to:; 
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BOOK Cotton is brought to much greater perfection;" 

HL j t i s fit, for every thing, and is ufcfully employed 
in a variety of different manufactures, which arc 
confumed over the whole globe. That for which 
there is the raoft, univerfal demand, and which 
more particularly comes from Bengal, is plain, 
ftriped, or worked muflin. It is eafily manufac- 
tured in the rainy feafon, becaufe then the mate- 
rials are more flexible, and do not break fo readily. 
The weavers, during the reft of the year, fup- 
ply, as much as poflible, this moifture in the air, 
by Yeflels full of water, which they take care to 
put under their looms. > 

Although the manufactures in which the cot- 
tons are prepared, are difperfed throughout the 
greateft part of Bengal, Dacca may be confider- 
ed as the general markct.of them. ’Till of late, 
Delhi and Muxadavad were furmfhed from thence 
with the cottons wanted for their own confump- 
tion. They each of them maintain an agent on 
the. fpot to fupermtend the manufacture of them; 
who has an authority, independent ot the magi- 
ftratc, over all the workmen, whofe buflnefs has 
any relation to the objeCt of bis ‘ commillion. I c 
was a misfortune to them to appear too dexterous, 
becaufe they were then forced to work only f or 
the government, which paid them ill," and kept 
them in a fort of captivity. When the caprices 
of tyranny were fatisfied, Europeans, other ftran- 
♦gers, and natives, were allowed to begin their 
purchafcs: but ftdl they were obliged to employ 
brokers cftabhlhed by the miniftry, and as cor- 
rupt as they were. Thcfe reftramts and rigours 
put an end to induftry, the child of ncccflity, but 
the companion of 1 liberty. 

Thu revolutions which have given new fo'c- 
rcigns to Bengal, ought to have introduced other 

maxims. 
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maxims. Ncvcrthelcfs, y?e do not fee that theB O o k; 
-works that come from thence, are more perfedt , J * J _' _ r 
than they were before that period. It is pofliblc 
that thofe who Fabricate them, may not really 
, have experienced any change of condition. When 
they ceafcd to be the Haves of their Nabobs, they 
fell perhaps under a yoke equally oppreffive. 

All the purchafes made in Bengal by the Eu- 
ropean nations, amounted, a few years ago, to no 
more than 20,000,000 of livres *. One-third of 
this futn was paid in iron, lead, copper, wool- 
lens, and Dutch fpices: the remainder was dif- 
charged in money. Since the Englilh have made 
themfclvcs mailers of this rich country, it's ex- 
ports have been increafed, and it's imports djmi- 
mlhed, becaufe the conquerors have carried 
away a greater quantity of mcrchandifc, and have 
paid for it out of the revenues they receive front 
the country. There, is rcafon to believe, that 
this revolution in the trade ,of Bengal has not 
arrived at it's crifis, and that fooner or later it 
will be attended with more important confcquences 
and eifcfls. 

To maintain their intercourfe with this vaft' Vbat ®P‘ 
country, and their other Afiatic fettlements, the ^farmed 
Enghfh Company have fixed upon St. Helena as a of 
place of refrclhment. This ifland, which is only ^nleroenj 
twenty-eight miles in circumference, is fituatcdatSc He-, 
in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, at the dif- ,€na 
tance of four hundred leagues from the coaft of 
Africa, and fix hundred from that of America. 

It is an irregular tnafs of rocks and mountains, 
where at every Hep we meet with evident traces 
of an. cxriaguiih.ed xoIcumu It was. diCoovctcd *A 
iGoa by the Portuguefc, who paid no attention * 
to it. The Dutch afterwards formed a fmall 

, . , is. Si. 


fettle- 
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B 9,? K fcttlcmcnt upon the ifland,’ which they weredif- 
pofleflid of by tho-Enghlh, who have been fixed 
f therc ever fince the year 1673. ' v " 

XJpojf. this barren and wild foil, a population 
has gradually been ’formed, of twenty thoufand 
fouls, freemen or flaves. Here, as well as at the 
Cape of Good Hope, thcr number of fcmalds 
born exceeds greatly that of) males. If it were 
^proved, by accurate calculations, that the procefs 
of nature is the fame in all hot countries, this itl- 
formation would account for the public manners, 
and the private cuftoms, of the people that dwell 
there. , . 1 • 


• > NoNn of the fruit trees exported from our 
climates to St. Helena have fucceeded, except 
,thc peach-tree. The vine. has. not profpered 
there; and the vegetables hate been conflantly 
devoured by infects ; while a fmall quantity only 
of the corn is preferred from the attacks of the 
"I he breeding of homed cattle has been 
the only refource j.and it is even only after the 
Iofs of a great number, that the propagation has 
been fuccefsful. 0 

The climate deflroyed every fpecies of feed that 
was ,fo\vn by the cultivator. The idea was then 
uggelted ot planting flirubs, which could neither 
be injured by the heat, nor by the drynefs of the 
loil, and under their lhadc, afrefh and wholcfomc 
green lod made it’s appearance. This grafs, how- 
vever bccn ablc to reed more than three 
oxen at .a time; a number inluflicicnt 


thoufand 

for the wants of the inhabitamsT and ofThe .... 

1 ih ' s dcfic!cnc y might perhaps be fup- 
• £ 1 ■* k ■ ^ rccourfc to artificial meadows, 

vt toelt intcll, gent tmt diets beheve to be prafli- 

cable an. thc^prdcnc flatc of things. But this 
plan will not be cafity purfued, unlcls the mother 
* country 
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* country (hould make a facrjfice of th<? bcft lands, boo ic 
Hvhkh, have been apparently referved for it’s fet- . llL ^ 
vice, although -in. reality they aie oply kept fqr~ 

,the advantage or the caprices.of it’s agents. 

Tjm houfes.thatfurround the harbour, fcatter- 
ed, as it were, by the hand of chance, give the 
•idea rather of a camp than of a town* The for- 
tifications that furround them are-inconfiderable.; 
v and the garrifon appointed, to defend them, con- 
fifts only of five-., hundred foldiers, all diflatisfied 
with their fituation. The colony has but few re- 
freihtnents, and fome oxen.to give to the fliips, in 
exchange for the provifions and merchandifc they 
brjng from Europe and Afia. Accordingly, filh 
is the ordinary food of* the blacks there, and . 
makes great part of thonourifiiment of the white 
men. 

Such is, according tq, the ftriftcfl truth, the 
.ftate of St. Helena, where the flnps put in on 
,,thcir return from India to England, and where, in 
fane of war, they find a convoy. The outward 
bound {hips are even repulfcd from there by the 
winds and currents. To avoid the inconveni- 
.cnccs attending fo long a voyage, made without 
flopping, feveral of them put in at the Cape of 
Gpod Hopej the reft, particularly thofc which 
arc deftined for the Malabar coaft, take in re- 
fjclhments at the iflands of Comora, t 

1 These iflands, that lie in the Mozambique The uf« 
channel, between the conft of Zangucbar and 
Madagafcar, are four in number : Comqra, the ihe i&mds 
.principal one, from which this final l archipelago oilComora * 
.takes it’s name, is little kjiown. The I’ortugucfe, 

•who difeovered it in the courfe of their firft exf- 
.pcdiiions, brought, the name of Europeans into 
f fuch,dcteftatJon by their cruelties, that all who 
have £11 cc. % enured, to go op ihora there, have 
... ** > either 
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BOOK, culler been tnafiacrcd or very ill treated. It has 
accordingly been quite forfaken. The iflands of 
Mayota and Mocly, arc not more frequented, on 
account of the difficulty of approaching them, 
and the want of a fafe anchorage. The Engliffi 
Tveflcls puLin at the ifland of Joanna, 

- Here it is that, within the compafs of thirty 
leagues, nature difplays all her riches, with all her 
fimplicity. Hills that arc ever green, and vallies 
that arc always gay, every where prefent a variety 
of delightful landfcapcs. Thirty thoufand inha- 
bitants,- diftributed into feventy-three villages, 
fliarc it’s produ&ions. Thcy.fpeak the Arabic 
language, and their religion is a very corrupt fort 
of Mohammedifm ; their moral principles arc 
more refined than they ufually arc in this part of 
the globe. The habit they have contracted of 
living upon milk and vegetables has given them 
an unconquerable averfion for labour. This lazi- 
ng is the caufc of a particular air of confcquence', 
which confifts, among perfons of diftinQion, in 
futfering the, nails to grow to an immoderate 
length. In order that this negligence may have 
the appearance of beauty, they tinge their nails 
with a yellowilh red, which they extract from a 
lhrub. t _ , 

These people, born, to be indolent, have loft v 
that liberty which they, doubtlefs, came hitlier to 
enjoy from a neighbouring continent, of which 
they were the original inhabitants.^ An Arabian, 
trader, not quite a century ago, having killed a 
i-ortuguefc gentleman at Mozambique, threw him- 
JJj*. in *° a boat, which chance conduced to Joanna. 
vJJ? “ranger made fuch good ufe of his fuperior 
abilities, and the affiftance of a few of his country- 
o*ii a * • a 5*l u * r cd an abfolute authority, which 
is mu maintained by hij grandfon. The change 

. in 
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tin the government did not in the leaft diminilh BOOK 
the liberty and fecurity enjoyed by the Englilh, . 

.who landed upon the ifland. They continued to 
put their fick on fhorc without molcftation, where 
the wholcfomcncfs of the air, the excellence of 
the fruits, provifions,' and water, (bon rcflored 
them to health.* They were -only obliged to give 
a higher price for the provifions they wanted, for 
which the following reafons may be affigned : 

- The Arabians having been induced to frequent 
an ifland governed by an Arab, have brought the 
Indian manufa&ures into vogue ; and as the cow- 
ries, cocoa-nuts, and other commodities they re- 
ceived in exchange, were not fufiicient to defray 
the cxpencc of this article of luxury, the iflanders 
have been obliged to demand money for their 
goats and poultry, which they before exchanged 
for glafs beads, and other trifles of as little value. 

This innovation has not, however, made the Eng* 
lifli defert a place of rcfreftiment, which has 'no 
other inconvenience, than that of being at too 
great a diftance from our latitudes. 

... A similar inconvenience did not prevent the Tue Eug- 
Englifli Company from extending their trade very 
conflderably. The intercourfe carried on between ihscountry 
one port of India and another was too confined, trade 
and of too little confequcncc, to engage their at- Vwuurm " 
tention for any length of time. 1 hey were foon 
fufliciently enlightened to perceive that it was not 
for their mterelb to continue this kind of com- 
merce. Their agents undertook it,' with the con- 
fent of the Company, upon their own account ; 
and all the EugUGi were invited to (hare it, upon 
condition of entering into a bond for 45,000 
lines t, as a fecurity for their good behaviour* 

To facdiiatc^and haften the proiperity which was 
- ^ ^ , - •* • • ,■ 
i^Yql. I. K k 


one 
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book one day to in create their own, the Company en- 
couraged thefe traders,. by taking a fharein their 
expeditions, and by giving them an interelt in 
their own fleets, and frequently even undertaking 
to be the carriers of their merchandife at a low 
freight. This generous behaviour rcfulting from 
a national fpirit, and fo diametrically oppofite to 
the fpirit of monopoly, foon gave activity, flrength, 
and credit, to the Englifli fettlements. ' 

Private trade has increafed with the profpcri- 
ties of the power that fupports it, and has com 
tributed in it’s turn 1 to give that power more foil* 
dity. It employs at prefent three confiderabie 
capitals, and about two hundred veflels, from fifty 
to two hundred tons burthen, which have all 
Indian failors on board. The number of them 


would ftdl have been increafed, if the Company 
had not exa&ed, in all it*s factories, a tax of five 
per cent, on all articles of free trade, and one of 
eight and a half per cent, on all remittances which 
the agents of this traffic vviffied to make to the 
mother country. When their neccflities did not 
. compel them to remit part of thefe unreafonable 
demands, thefe particular funds were given up 
to other European merchants, or to Englifli offi- 
cers, who, not being J ftnftly dependent upon the 
Company, could traffic for themfelves in the voy- 
ages they undertook for them. 

« e< enrac^ * F * n< j* v ‘dua!s were opprelted by the mother 
“untry, that was confined in it’s turn by the 
Compaiy regulations of the trealury. The fliips of the 
Iradc ^_ Cou ipany were always to return into an Englifli 
wui they P° rt * and tliolc which brought prohibited mcr- 
<hantJ,r f» 10 London. Bv a Angular regulation, 
and degree unworthy of a commercial people, and which it 
ofexten- has always been found neccffary to break through* 
gave vJ *1?^ wcrc allowed to fend into India no more 

- than 
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than 6,750,000 livrcs* in money. They were B o o x 
obliged to export, in raerchandife of the country, . 
to ten times the value of what they fent in fpecie. 

■All the productions of Afia that were confumed 
hy the nation, were to pay five and twenty per cent, 
to the public treafury, and fomeagreat deal more. 

Although the ignorance, or the capacity 
of the different adminifirators j the events of 
peace and war; the profperity or the misfor- 
tunes of* the mother country ; the greater or lefs 
demand for Indian manufactures in Europe; and 
the degree of competition experienced from other 
nations, may have had confiderablc influence on 
the member 1 and utility of the Company’s expe- 
ditions : yet .it may be raid, that their commerce 
has been more extenfive and profperous, in pro- 
portion to th$ increafe of their capital. At firff, 

.it confifte^ only of 1,620,000 lit res f. This 
trifling fupd was, gradually increafed, by that 
fliarcjof the profits that was not fubjedt to a di- 
vidend, and by the funis, more or lefs confider T 
able, thrown in b)” pew proprietors. It had 
arifen to 8,522,547 litres, ten fojsf, when, in 
1676, the diredtors thought it better to double 
it, than, to order an immenfc ditidend, which 
their fucccfs enabled them to make. This capt T 
tal continued incrcafing, till the two Companies 
that |iad fo obftinatcly oppofed each other, threw 
theip wealth, their, plans, and their expeditions, 
into f onc common ftock. It has fincc rifen to 
67,500,000 H\ res S- With this capital the pro- 
vjfions and zncrchandifc which India furnifhes iq 
fo great abundance, were bought. Thcfe were 
confirmed in Great Britain, in it’s African fac- 
tories, in it’s colonics of the New World, and in 

* 67,50:1 X !&*• ji- 
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O K fcvcral parts of Europe. In proccfs of time tea 
became one of the great objetts of this trade. 

Tins herb was introduced into England by the 
Lords Arlington and Ofibry, who imported it 
from Holland in 1 666 , and their ladies brought 
it into fafhion among people of their own rank. 
At that time it fold in London for near feventy 
Hvres • a pound, though it cod but three or 
lour | at Bata\ 3 a. Notwithftanding the price was 
kept up with ■very little variation, the taftc.for 
this liquor gained ground; it was not, however, 
brought into common ufc till towards the year 
17 *5* when green tea began to be drunk, whereas 
till then no fort was known but the bohea. The 
fondnefs for this Afiatic plant lias fincc become 
nmvcrfal. Perhaps, the phrenzy is not without 
it’s inconveniences; but it cannot be’denicd, that 
it has contributed more to the. fobricty of the 
nation than the fevered laws, the mod eloquent 
harangues of chridian orators, or the bed treaties 
of morality. ' 

In 17 66 fix millions of pounds of tea were 
brought from China by the Englifli, four millions 
five hundred thoufand by the Dutch, two millions 
four hundred thoufand by the Swedes, the/amc 
quantity by the Danes, and two - millions one 
hundred thoufand by the French. The whole 
of thefc quantities amounted to fcvcntccn millions 
four handled thoufand pounds. The preference 
given by mod nations to chocolate, coffee, and 
other liquors, joined to a ferics of obfervations 
carefully purfued for feveral years, and the mod 
emulations that can poffibly be made in 
fuch complicated cafes, inclines us to think that 
the- whole confumption throughout Europe did 
not exceed, at that period, five millions four 

* l8s + From as, Cd to js 4x1, 

hundred 
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hundred thoufand pounds. • In this cafe, that ofs o o K 
Great Britain mull have been of twelye millions. I[ l. 

Ir is univcrfally allowed, that there arc at leaft'' 
two millions of people in. the mother-country, and 
a million in the colonies, which conftantly drink 
tea., Each individual confumed about four pounds 
in a year ; and each pound, including the taxes, 
was fold, one with another, for fix livres ten 
fols *. According to this calculation, the price 
of this commodity mult have amounted to feventy- 
two millions of livres f ; but this was not exa&ly 
the cafe; becaufe half the quantity was fmuggled, 
and therefore coft the nation much left. 

The war between Grcat-Britain and North 
America, has obliged the Company to dijninifli 
it’s imports of tea. But this circumftancc has 
not affcSed their trade. The deficiency hasjbeen 
fupplied by a greater' quantity of filks furniflied 
by China and Bengal, and by the incrcafe they 
have given to the fales they commonly ufed to 
make of the productions and manufactures of 
Coromandel and Malabar. Their chief refource, 
however, has been the conqucft of "Bengal, an 
event rather of a recent date. 

• Should it be alked. Whether this aftoni{hingCon<ju«n 
revolution, which has had fo fenfible an influence, Ho^and 
both upon the fate of the inhabitants of this part by whom 
of ^Afia, and upon the trade of the European ir * as 
nations in thefe climates, hath been the confe-™ 3 *' 
qucncc and refute of a fcrics of political combi- 
nations; or whether it be one of thole events, of 
which prudence has a right toboaft; wc fliall 
anfivcr in the negative. Chance atone has deter- 
mined it ; and the circutnttanccs that have opened 
this field of glory and power to the Englilh, far 
from promifing them the fucccfs they have had, 

* JJ. li +■ j,as»,94>!. 


feemed 
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BOO Kfceraed on the contrary to threaten them with the 
t mofl fatal reverfe of fortune. 1 1 ' 

• A 'pernicious ctlftom had for fornc time pre- 

vailed in thefe countries. The governors' of all 
the European 'fettlcments took upon them to 
grant an afylum to fuch of the natives of the 
country as were afraid of oppreffion or punilh- 
ment. As they received Very confiderable Aims 
in return for their prote&ion, they overlooked 
the danger to which the interefts of their princi- 
pals were expofed by this proceeding. One of 
the chief officers of Bengal, who 'was apprized of 
this refourcc, took refuge atriong the Englifli at 
Calcutta to avoid the puniffiment due to his trea- 
chery. He was 'taken under their protc&torii 
The fubah, juftly irritated, put- himfclf at the 
head of his army, attacked the place, and took 
it. He threw the ganifon into a clofe dungeon, 
where they were futt’oeated io the fpacc of twelve 
hours. Three and twenty of them only remained 
alive. Thefe wretched people offered large funis 
to the keeper of their prifon, to prevail upon him 
to get their deplorable fituation reprefented to the 
prince. Their cries and lamentations were fuffi- 
cicnt informations to the people, who wxre touched 
with compaflion ; but no one w'ould venture to 
addrefs the dcfpotic monarch upon the fubjccK 
The expiring Englifli were told that he was 
asleep; and there was not, perhaps, a finglc per- 
fon in Bengal who thought that the tyrant’s {lum- 
bers ftiquld be interrupted for one moment, even 
to preferve the lives of one hundred and fifty un- 
fortunate men. " *■ 

What then is a tyrant ? Or rather, what are a 
people accuftomcd to the yoke of tyranny? Is it 
refpeft, or fear, that makes them bend under it? 

If it be fear, the tyrant then is more formidable 
1 than 
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than Cod, to whom man addrcflcs his prayers, B o o K 
or his complaints, at all times of the night, or at , j 1 * J> 
every hour of the day. If it be rcfpcfl, mankind 
may then he brought even to revere the authors 
of their miferv, a prodigy which fupcrftition alone 
could accompliih. Which is it that aftoniffies us 
molt; the ferocity of the Nabob who fleeps, or 
the meannefs ot him who dares not awake 
him ? 

Admiral Watfon, who was juft arrived in 
India with his fquadran, and Colonel Clive who 
had fo remarkably diftin^uifticd himfclf in the 
war of the Carnatic, d>d not delay to avenge the 
caufe of their .country. They collcflcd the Eng- 
lifli who had been difperfed, and were Hying from 
place to place ; they went up the Ganges in the 
month ot December 1756, retook Calcutta, made 
themfclves mafters of iereral other places, and 
gained a complete victory over the fubali. 

A success fo rapid and extenfive becomes in a 
manner inconceivable, when we confider that it 
was only with a body of five hundred men that 
the Englifli were a&ing againft the whole force 
of Bengal. But if their fuperiority was partly 
owen to their better difeipline, and to other evi- 
dent advantages that the Europeans have in battle 
over the Indian powers ; the ambition of eaftern 
chiefs, the avarice of their minifters, and the 
nature of a go\ eminent which has no other fprings 
but thofe ot the intereft of the moment, and fear, 
were of lltll more cifeSual fecvice to them ; they 
availed tbcmfelves of the concurrence of theie 
feveral circumftanccs in this firft, as well as in 
every fucceeding enterprife. The fubah was de- 
tefted by.ali his people, as tyrants generally are; 
the principal ofneers fold their imereti to the 
Engliih; he was betrayed at the head of-liis 

army. 
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K array, the greateft part of which refuted to cn» 
»-^vA-'S 3 S c » and he him tel f fell into the hands of his 
enemies, who cauted him to be (tranglcd in 
prifon, 

Thly difpofed of the fubahfhip in favour of, 
Jafilcr- Ally-Khan, the ringleader of the confpi* 
raev; who ceded to the company fomc provinces, 
with a grant of every privilege, exemption, and 
favour, to which they could have any pretenfion. 
But foon growing weary of the )ohe he had ini* 
pofed upon himlelf, he was' fecrctly contriving, 
the means to free himfclf from it. His defigns 
were difeovered, and he wjis taken prifoncr in the * 
pentcr of his own capital. % o 

Cossim-Ally-Khan, his fon-in-law* was pro?, 
claimed in his (lead. He had purchafcd this* 
ufurpation with immenfe fums. But lie did not 
enjoy it long. Impatient of the yoke, as his pre- 
dcccffor had been, he gave fomc tokens of his 
difpofnion, and refuted to fubmit to the laws the 
Company impofed upon him, 1 he war immediate* 
ly broke out again. The fame Jaffier-AIly-Khan, 
whom the Englifh kept in confinement, was again 
proclaimed fubah of Bengal. They marched 
agamic Coflim- Ally-Khan. His general officers, 
were corrupted : he was betrayed and entirely de- 
feated: too happy, that whije he loft his do, 
minions, he ft ill prefcrvcd the immenfe trcafurcs ' 
lie had pmafled, 

AiP°Jj 1Ti,S 7 anding this revolution, Coffim*. 
Al y did not forpgo Ins hopes of vengeance. Fired £ 
w|th refentmem, he wenr, with all his riches, to 
Bennares, chief vizir of the Mogul 
P * This nabob, and all the neighbouring 
v nUC £ lhcmrclves again(l.the b common 
, Ut / r- C conte ^ at prefent was not with , 

? handful of Europeans from the coalt of Coro- 
" . * 'mandel, 
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mandel,' but with all the forces of Bengal, ofsoo ic 
which the Englifh were mailers. Elated with, _* * *_• ^ 
their fuccefs, they did not wait to be attacked)' 
they marched immediately to oppofe this formi- 
dable league; and they marched with that confi- 
dence which Clive infpired them with ; a leader, 
whofe name feenicd to have become the pledge 
of viflory. • Clive, however, would not hazard 
an engagement. Part of the campaign was fpent' 
in negotiations ; but at length the treafurcs which 
the Englifh had already drawn from Bengal, 
ferved to enfurc them new conquefts.- The heads' 
of the Indian army were corrupted j and when the 
nabob of Bennarcs was defirous of coming to 
a£tion he w as obliged to fly with his men, with- 
out ever being able to engage. 

By this victory, the country of Bennarcs fell 
into the hands ot the Englifh : and it feemed as if 
nothing could hinder them from annexing that 
fovercignty to that of Bengal : but either from 
motives of moderation or prudence, they were 
content to levy eight millions* by contribution: 
and they offered peace to the nabob on conditions 
which would render him incapable of doing them 
any injury : but, fuch as they were, he mod rea- 
dily agreed to them, that he might regain the 
pofleffion of his dominions. 

In the midll of thefe calamities, Coffim-AUy- 
Khan (till found means to preferve part of his 
tjeafures, and Tented to the Seiks, a people 
fituated in the neighbourhood of Delhi, from 
whence he made an attempt to procure fome 
allies, and to raife up enemies again ft the 
Enghlh. 

While thefe things vverp pafiing in Bengal, the 
Mogul emperor having been driven from Delhi 


* 6:. ti. 
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E o o Kby the Pattans, who had proclaimed his- fon ni 
*** his room, was wandering from one province to 
^ another m fearch ot a place of refuge in his own 
territories, and vainly requeuing fuccour from his 
own vaflals. Abandoned by Ins iubjefts, betray- 
ed by his allies, without fupport, and without an 
army, he was ft ruck by the power of the Kng- 
lifli, and unploicd their protection, they pro- 
miled to conduft him to Delhi, and remits te him 
on his throne, but they infilled that he fhould 
previoufly cede to them the abfolute fovereignty 
over Bengal Ihis ccflion was made by an au- 
thentic aft, and attended with all the formalities 
ufualiypraftifed throughout the Mogul empire 
Iiie Engbfii, poflefled of this title, which was 
to give a kind of legitimacy to their ufurpation m 
the e\ es of the people, foon forgot the promifes 
they had made They gave the Mogul to under* 
Hand, that particular circuinftances would not 
fuffer them to engage in fuch an cnterpnfe , that 
they mull wait Jo- more favourable times, and 
they afligned him a place of residence, and a re- 
venue to fubfift upon Xhc Mogul empire was 
then divided between two emperors , one acknow- 
ledged in the fcvcral diftnfts of India, where the 
Enghfli Company had an/ cllabhlhmcnts and au- 
thority , the other in the provinces bordering on 
Delhi, and in thefe parts to which the influence 
of that Company did not extend 

r he Enghfli, thus become fovcreigns of Ben- 
gal, have thought it in cum bent on them to keep 
up the fliadou of ancient forms, m a country, 
■where they arc the greatefl, and, perhaps, the on 
ly power, that is likely to be fccurc and bftmg 
They governed the kingdom, and received the 
revenues of it, under tn- name of a fubah, who, 
while he was at their d f pofa!, and m their pay, 

feemed 
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Teemed to give liis own orders. It is from hints O o K 
that all the public a&s and decrees, which had 
really been deliberated in the council of Calcutta, 
appeared to proceed ; fo that the people, notwith- 
ftandlng their change of mailers, have for a con- 
Tderablc time been induced to believe, that they 
were ftill under the fame yoke. 

Str \vge indignity, to wifli to exercife oppref- 
Ton, without appearing unjuft ; to be defirous of 
reaping the truits of one’s rapine, and to throw 
the odium of it upon another; -Not to blufh at 
a&s of tyranny, and yet to bluih at the name of 
tyrant. How wicked is man, and how much 
more flagitious would he be, if he could be con- 
vinced that his crimes would remain unknown, 
and that the punUhrocnt or ignominy of them, 
would fall upon an innocent perfon. 

The conqucft of Bengal, the boundaries cf 
which have fince that period been extended, 
as far as that heap of mountains which feparatc 
the Thibet and Tartary from Indoflan, without 
making any effentia! alteration in the external form 
of the Engliih Company, has produced a material 
change in the objefk ol it. They arc no longer 
a commercial fociety, they are a territorial power 
which make the trtoft of their revenues, by the 
affiftancc of a traffic that formerly was their folc 
exiftcncc, and which, notv.ithftanding the exten- 
sion it has received, is no more than an acccJfory 
in the various combinations of their prefent real 
grandeur. 

The arrangements intended to give liability toMe*r r» 
afivoarion fo piofpcrous, are, pcrhips, the 
rcafonable that can be. England lus at prefent » c- 
in India an dlabhflinicnt to the amount of nine£J“ r ^j“- 
thoufand eight hundred European troops, ami ncn'JJ" 
flftv-four thoufand f.pabis, well pa) cd, well arm- 
ed. 
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B K cd ’ and difciplined. Three thoufand of thefe 

, _ v ' , Europeans, and twenty-five thoufand fipahis are 

difperfed along the borders of the Ganges. * ' 
1'he mod conlidcrable body of thefe troops has 
been ftationed in Bennares, once the fource of 
Indian fciencc, and ftill the molt famous acade- 
my of thefe rich countries, where European ava- 
rice pays no refpedt to any thing. This fituation 
has been chofen, becaufe it- appeared favourable 
for Hopping the progrefs of rhofc warlike people 
who might defeend from the mountains of the 
north ; and in cafe of attack,' the maintaining 
of a war in a foreign territory would bq lefs ruin- 
ous than m the .countries of which the company 
to* receive the revenues. On the fouth, as 
far as it has been found pra&icable, they have 
occupied all the narrow pafles by which an enter* 
pnfing and^ afhve enemy might attempt to pene-' 
trate into the province. Dacca, which is in the 
center of it, has under it’s walls a confiderable 
force always ready to' march wherever it’s pre- 
fencc may be nccelfary. All the nabobs and ra- 
jahs who are dependent on the fubahlhip of Ben- 
gal, arc di farmed, furrounded byfpies, in order to 
discover their confpiracies, and by troops, to ren- 
der them ineffc&ual. . . 

hi cafe of any unfortunate revolution which 
might oblige the victorious power to change it’s 
ltuation, and abandon it's polls, thcEoglilh have 
conltrucled a fort near Calcutta called Fort Wil- 
liam, which, m times of urgent ncccffity, would 
;f^ c . as P a P] acc °f refuge for the army, flioultl 
lnr^i bC ‘° rc £ d to rctrcat > and gi\ C time to wait 
_ r A, n 5 cci “ary. enforcements for the recovery 
ot their fupenority. 

*! i A STandino the wife precautions taken 
l>y the Lnghfli, tLe> arc cot, anil cannot be, with- 
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out apprehenfions. The Mogul power may gain BOOK 
ltrengtb, andwUh to refcue one of It's fineft pro- 
vinccs out of the hands of a foreign opprdfor. 

They have reafon to fear that the barbarous na- 
tions may be again attraGed. by the foftnefs of 
the climate. The princes now at variance may, 
perhaps, put an end to their Cornells, and re- 
unite in favour of their common liberty. It is not 
impoffihle but that the Indians, who at prefent 
conftitute the chief force of the vi&orious Eng- 
lilh, may one day turn againlbthem thofe arras of 
which they have taught them the. ufe. Theirgran- 
deur, which is but imaginary, may, perhaps, 
moulder away without their being actually driven 
from what they poffefs. It is well known that the 
Marattas have always their attention fixed j upon 
this beautiful country, and are conftantly threat? 
cnir.g it with invafion. Unlefs the Englilh arc 
fucccfsful enough, either.by bribery or intrigue^ 
to divert this dangerous ftorm, Bengal will be the 
ebjeft of their pillage and rapine, whatever mca- 
furcs may be taken to oppofe a light cavalry, the 
alertnefs of which exceeds every thing that can 
be faid of it. The incurfions of thefe plunderers 
may be repeated j and then the Company wilt 
have lefs tribute to receive, and their expences, 
will be increafcd. * 

•Supposing, however, that none of the mif-c*nEng- 
fortuncs we have ventured to forefee, thould take land flaw 
place, is it likely that the revenues of Bengal, 
which, in 1773, ar ofc to 71,004,465 livres •, but** r°rc«n- 
of which 61,379,437 livres ten fols f have been » 

abforbed by plunder, or the ncccflary cxpenccs, 
fiiould always continue the fame? This is, at* 
leaft, a matter of doubt. The Englilh Company 
no longer export any coin, but even carry away 
• • *.«*.$**!• $d- - +2.rs?.-»:s:. n*. >1. 


for.ie 
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Kjfomc fop the ufc>of their factories. Their agents 
make 'incredible' fortunes, and the private mer- 
chants confidcrable,ones, which they go. to the 
mother-country to enjoy. The other European 
nations find in the treafurcs'of this ruling power 
accommodations, which make it unneccffary to 
introduce new bullion. Mult not all , thefc com; 
bined circumftances necefiarily.occafiQO a defi- 
ciency in the finances of thofc countries, a void 
which will, fooncr or later, ,’be percebcd' in the 
making up of the public accounts ? M t ‘ 
•. That period might indeed be protracted,, if the 
Englilh, refpcClingthe rights of humanity, were at 
length to deliver thofc countries from the opprefr 
fion under which they have 'continued to groan 
ior fo’ many ages. 'I hen Calcutta, far from be* 
ing an object of terror to the Indians, would be- 
come a tribunal always open to the complaints 
of thofc unhappy fufferers whom tyranny fliould 
dare to moled. Property would be lmldcn fa fa- 
crcd, that the treafurc, which, far fq many year* 
has been buried, would be taken out of the bowel* 
of the earth, to fcnc the purpofeof it’s delti* 
nation. Agriculture and manufactures would he 
encouraged to fuch a degree, that the exports 
would become from day to day morcconfidcrable; 
and the Company, by following fuch 4 maxims as 
thefc, inflead of being driven to the nccclfity of 
leflening the tributes which they found cflabldh- 
ed, might pofiibly find means to bring about an 
augmentation confident with the general fatisfuc- 
lion of. the natives. Let it not be faid that fuch 
a plan is chimerical. The Englilh Company itfclf 
has already proved the pofiibility of it. 

Most of the European nations that have ac- 
quired any territory in India, generally choofc 
ior their farmers the natives of the country, from 

whom 
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whom they exact fuch confiderablc funis in ad b o o, K 
vance, that in order to pay them, they are obliged IIL 
to borrow at an exorbitant intercft. The diftrcf^ 
which thefc greedy farmers voluntarily, bring on 
thcmfelves, obliges them to cxaft of the inhabit- 
ants, to whom they let Come parcels of the land 
below their value, fo confidcrablc a rent, that 
thefc unfortunate perfons quit their villages, and 
abandon them for ever. The contra&or, ruined 
by this incident, which renders him infolvent, 
is difmifled to make room for a fucceffor, who 
commonly meets with the fame fate; fo that it 
very frequently happens, that nothing but the 
firft fum depotited, or very little more, is cyer 
received. , 

Different meafures have been purfued in the 
Englifli colonics, on the coaft of Coromandel. It 
was obferved that the villages had been formed by 
feveral families, who, for thy moll part, were con- 
nected with each other; this has been the reafon 
why the cuftom of employing farmers has been 
abolifhcd. Ever) land was taxed at a certain an- 
nual rent, and the head of the family was fe- 
curity for his relations and connexions. This me- 
thod united the calonifls one with another, and 
created in them a difpofition, as well as the power, 
of affording each other a reciprocal fupport. Tjii? 
has occafioned the fcttlements of that nation to 
rife to the utmoft degree of profperity they were 
capable of attaining; while thofeof her rivals were 
langui filing for want of cultivation and manufac- 
ture!, and eonfequently of population. 

Wnv muff a mode of condutt, which docs fo 
much honour to reafon and humanity, be confined 
to the fmall territory ol Madras ? Can it be true 
that moderation is a virtue that belongs only to 
a Hate of mediocrity ? The Engblh Company*, till 

thefc 
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book thcfe latter times, had always holdcn a conduit fii- 
t - ** *- perior to that' of the' other 'Companies. ' 'Their 
v agents, their faftorsj were' well chofen.' The molt 
part of. them were young' men of good families^' 
who were not afraid, when the fervice of their 
country called upon, them, 1 to crofs thofe immenfe 
feas which England • confiders "as ' a 7 part of her 
empire. . The Company had generally taken their 1 
commerce in a'grcat point of view, and had almoft 
always carried it.onlikd'an affectation of true poli- 
ticians as well as a body of merchants. * Upon the 
whole, their planters, merchants, and foldiers had 
preferred morehoneltyi.more regularity, and more 
firmnefs than'thofc of the other nations. ' 

Opprcfii- * .Who would ever have imagined that this fame 
cruelties Company, by a fudden 'alteration of conduit,' and 
ewreifed changc'of fy ft 'em , coul d poffibly male e*th epeopl e 
*7 th « of Bengal regret the defpotifm of their ancient 
« ns • m mailers f That fatal revolution has been bur too 
fudden. and too real. _ A fettled' -plan 'of tyranny 
has taken the place of authority occasionally ex- 
erted.. The exactions are become general and' 
fixed, the' oppreflion continual' and abfolute. ’The' 
dcftruCtivc arts of' monopolies have been ■ im* 
proved,- and new 'ones have been invented. In a 
word, the Company have tainted and corrupted' - 
the public fourecs of confidence and happinefsi ‘ ' i 
' Under ' the' government of the Mogul - Em-' 
perorsf the fubahs, who had the care of the re- 
venuesi were, from' the nature of the bufinefs,' 
obliged to leave the receipt’ of the’m. to Nabobs,* 
Polygars, and Jemidars, who were a fort of fuperior- 
fccurity for other Indians, and thcfe Hill for others;' 
fo that the produce of the. Uwls. yafo'Icw, end' 
was partly funk atnidfl a multitude of ihtcfmcdiate 
hands, before it came into the coders of the fubab,* 
who, on. his part,,dclivcrad but' a very itnall por- 
. ' '* **'- lion 
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lion of it to the emperor. This ad minift ration, BOOK 
faulty in many rcfpc&s, had in it one favourable v 
circumllance for the people, that the farmers v J 
never being changed, the rent of the farms re- 
mained always the fame ; becaufe the lead in- 
create, as it difturbed the whole chain of advan- 
tage which every one received in his turn, would 
iotallibly have occafioned a revolt : a terrible rc- 
fource, but the only one left in favour of huma- 
nity, in countries growing under the oppreflions 
of defpotic rulers. 

It is probable that in the tnidd of thefe regu- 
lations there were many a&s of injuflice and par- 
tial oppreflions. But, at lead, as the aHelTmcnq 
of the public monies was made at a fixed and mo- 
derate rate, emulation was not wholly extmguifli- 
ed. The cultivators of the land being fure of 
laying up the produce of their harveft, alter pay- 
ing with exattnefs the rate of their farm, fecond- 
cdjhe natural fertility of the foil by their labour; 
the weavers, mailers of the price of. the works, 
being at liberty to make choice of the buyer wl^o 
bed fuited them, exerted themfelvcs in extending 
and improving their manufactures. Both the one 
and the other, having no anxiety with regard to 
their fubfidence, yielded with fatisfa&ion to the 
mod delightful inclinations of nature, or the pre- 
vailing propenfity of thefe climates ; and beheld, 
m the increafc of their family, one method o£ 
augmenting their riches. Such are evidently the 
rcafons why indudry, agriculture, and population, 
have been carried to fuch a height in the province 
of Bengal. It fhoyld feem that they might dill 
be carried further under the government ol a free 
people, friends to humanity , but the third of 
gold, the mod tormenting, the mod cruel of all 
padions, has given rife to a t pernicious and ,dc- 
Uru&ive admimllration. ^ 1 

Vol. I. LI 
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BOOK ' The Englifli, become fovereigtis^ of Bengal; 

^ Illi not content \vith receiving the revenues on the 
fame footing as the ancient fubahs, have been 
defirous at once to augment the produce of the 
farms, and to appropriate to themfelves the bene- 
fit of them. To accomplifh both thefe objefts, 
they are become the farmers to their own fubah, 
that is, to a flave on whom they have juft con- 
ferred that empty title, 1 the more fecurcly to im- 
pofe upon the people. The confcquencc of this 
new plan has been to pillage the farmers, in order 
to fubftitute in their room the Company’s agents: 
They have alfo monopolized the fale of fait, to- 
bacco, and betel, articles of immediate necdTit/ 
in thofe countries, but they have done this under 
the hanie, and apparently on the account of the 
fubih. They have gone ftill further, and' have 
Obliged the very fame fubah to cftablifli in their 
favour an cxclulivc privilege for the fale of cot- 
ton brought from any other province, in order to 
Tairc it to aa exorbitant price. They have aug- 
mented the cuftoms, and have at length caufcd 
an edift to be publilhed, which forbids.cvcry Eu- 
ropean, except the Englilh, from* trading in the 
interior parts of Bengal. 

~ Wn£H we refleft on this cruel prohibition, it 
feems as if it had been contrived only to deprive 
of cu.ry power of mifehief' that unfortunate 
country, whofe-profperity, for their own intcreft, 
ought to be the only objc£t of the Englifli Com- 
panj. Befidc«,«it is eafy to fee that the perfonal 
2' arl v^ ot , tncm hcrt of the council at Calcutta 
has dictated that ihatneful law. Their defaen was 
to enfure to thcmfdvcs the produce of a!! the 
manufactures, in order to compel the merchants 
°r r i- r nall0n *> "hu chofe to trade from one part 
ot loot* to another, to purchafc thefe articles of 
“ • them 
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them at an exorbitant price, or to renounce their book. 
undertakings. 

But {till, in the midft of this overbearing con- 
duct, fo contrary to the advantage of their conftf- 
tuents, thefe treacherous agents have attempted 
to difguifejthemfelves under the mafle. of zeal. 

They have pretended, that. as they were under 
the neccflity of exporting to England a quantity 
of merchandife - proportioned to the extent, of 
her commerce, the (Competition of private trad- 
ers was prejudicial to the purchafes of the Com- 
pany, , ■ • ' , . 

IInder the fame pretence, and in order to ex- 
tend’- this- exclufion to ’ the < foreign fpttlcmcnts 
while they, appear j to -refpeft their rights, they 
have of late years ordered more merchandife 
than Bengal could furnifh* * At the fame time the 
weavers, have been forbidden to work for other 
nations until the Engliih Company’s orders were 
completed. Thus the workmen, not being < any 
longer at liberty to choofe among^the feveraj 
purchafers, have been ifor.ee d to deliver the fruits 
of their labour at any price they could get, for 
them, t * , » , 

- Let us confidcr too in what coin thefe work- 
men havd been paid. Here reafon is confound- 
ed ; andwc are at a lofs for cxcufes or pretexts. 

The Enghlh, conquerors 1 of Bengal, pofleflors 
of the iinmcnfe treafures which the fruitfulnefs of 
the foil, and ‘the induftry of the inhabitants had 
collected, have debafed thcmfclves fo far as to 
alter the value of the fpecic. They have fet the 
example of this mcannefs unknown to the def- 
potic rulers of Alia ; and it is by this di/graccfut 
aft that they have announced to the natives their 
fovereignty over them. An operation, indeed, 
fo contrary to the principles of trade and public 
* L 1 2 faith, 
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K faith, could not fubfift for any length of time. 
The Company thcmfclvcs found the pernicious 
eft efts of »t, and were all rcfolvcd to call in all the 
bafe coin, in order to { replace it with other mo- 
ney, cxaftly the fame as that which was always 
current in thofe countries. But let us attend to 
the manner in which foneccflary an alteration was 
conducted. 

They had ftruck in gold rupees to the amount 
of about fifteen millions # nominal value, but 
which rcprcfcntcd, in fatt, but nine millions f ; 
for four tenths, or fomething more, was alloy. All 
who were found to 'poflefs thefe gold rupees of 
faue alloy, were 5 enjoined to bring them into the 
treafury at Calcutta, where they mould be rcira* 
bur fed for them in ftlver rupees; but inftead of 
ten rupees and a half' of fdver, which each gold 
rupee ought to be worth according to it*s“rate, 
they gave them but fix j fo that the amount of 
the alloy became the^leir lols of the creditor. 

An oppreflion fo general mult neccflarily be 
attended with violence ; and confcquently it has 
ccn Decenary fcvcral times to have rccourfe to 
lorce ot arms to carry into' execution the orders 
ot the council at Calcutta. Thefe forces have 
crn PWcd againft the Indians alone ; tu- 
“ avc a ' fo broken out, and military prepa- 
rations been made on all fides, even the mid ft: 
«***• ?V 1C n^ uro P ca ns have been expofed to 
ads ° and particularly the French; 

f?^ n 2 tW L lhfta! thcir bcin g fo reduced, and 
tmerlivat" ^jealoufy of their 

were tn of publ ‘ c oppreflions, we 

find ftiH. that of private extortions, we ftiould 
agents of the Company, almoftr every 

* «*S,w> ol. + j M>809 |. 
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prhere, exa&ing their tribute with extreme rigour, B 
and railing contributions with the utmoft cruelty. 
Wc Ihould fee them carrying a kind of inquifition 
into every family, and fitting in judgment upon 
every fortune robbing indiscriminately the arti- 
fan and the labourer, imputing it often to a man' 
as a crime that he is not diffidently rich, and 
punifhing him accordingly. Wc fhould view 
them felling their favour and their credit, as well 
to opprefs the innocent, as to fkreen the. guilty. 
We fliould find* in confequcnce of thefe irregu- 
larities, defpair feizing every heart, and an uni; 
verfal dejeftion' getting the better of every mind, 
and uniting to put a flop, to, theprogrefs and acti- 
vity of commerce, agriculture, and population. , 

• It will be thought, without 'doubt, after thefe 
details, it was impoffiblc that Bengal Ihould have 
frcfli evils to dread.^ But, however, as if the ele- 
ments, in league with mankind, had intended to 
bring all at once upon the fame people every ca- 
lamity that by turns lays wade the univerfe, a 
drought, of which there never had been an indancc 
in thofe climates, came upon them, and prepared 
the way for a mod dreadful famine in a country 
of all the mod fertile. 

In Bengal there arc two harveds ; one in A. 
pril, the other in October, The fird ? called the 
little harved, confids of the finaller grain : the 
fecond, diled the grand harved, is fingly of rice. 
The rains, which commence regularly in the 
month of Augud, and end in the middle of Oc’ 
tober, arc tbc occafion of thefe different produc- 
tions; and it was by a drought, which happen- 
ed in 1769, at the fcafon when the rains arc cx- 
pc&cd, that there a-as a failure in the great har-j 
ved of 1769, and the lefs harved of^ 1770. It is 
true, that the rice on the higher grounds did not 

luffer 
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S K ^ u ^ cr S rcat3 y hy t3l,a difturbancc of the 'fcafoni^ 
v __^_^but there u as far from a'fuflicient quantity for' the 
nourilhmcnt of all the inhabitants of the country ; 
add to which, the Englifli, who' were engaged 
^before-hand to take proper care of their fubnft* 
incc, as uell as of that of the fipahis belonging 
to them, did not fail to keep locked up in their 
magazine a part of this harveft, though it ua| 
already infufficient. 

They have been accufed of having made a very 
bad ufc of that ncceflary forefight, in order to 
carry on the raoft odious and the moft’criminal of 
all monopolies. It may be true that fuch a 
horrid method of acquiring riches may have 
tempted fotnc individuals ; but that* the chief 
agents of the Company, that the Council of Cal- 
cutta could have adopted and ordered fuch a 
dcltruftivc fchcmej that, to gain a few millions of 
rupees, the Council fhould coolly have devoted to 
deltructfon fcveral millions of their fcllow-crea* 
turcs, and by the mod cruel means; this is a 
circumilancc we never can give credit to. We 
even venture to pronounce it impofiiblc; becaufe 
luc 1 wtekednefs could never enter at once into' 
the mind? and hearts of a let of men, whofe bufi» 
£the«. 1S tQ dcl,b " atc and aft hr the good of 

- ' a l a “ it y» however, was foon felt through. 

monlv foM 'T ° f ?? ng ? 5 ‘ Rice, which was com ■ 

' criduallv t*u *° nC ^ t3lr ce pounds, increafcd 
fok+ t lr n U J amC f°. h, S h as to be fold at four 
T*' and , 5t 1,as c ^ cn "fon to five or 
found ” c ' thcr indeed ‘was there any to be 
pcans h-d J? m fuch P 3aces where the’ Euro? 
pcans hud taken care to colled it for their own 
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t, T«e unhappy Indians were every day pcrifhing BOOK, 
by thou&nds in this famine, without any means , 
of help and without any refourcc, not being able 
to procure themfelves the lead nourilhiucnr. 

They were to be feen in their villages, along the 
public ways, in the midd of our European colo-‘ 
nies, pate, meagre, fainting, emaciated, con- 
furaed by famine ; fome llretched on the ground 
in expc&ation of dying, others * fcarce able to 
drag themfelves on to feck for -any food, -and 
throwing themfelves at the feet of the Euro- 
peans,, intreating , them to take them in as their 
flaves. - ’ '1 

To this defeription, which makes humanity 
fhudder, let us add other objeds equally fhock- 
ing; let imagination enlargc-upop them, if pof- 
fiblc; let us repi;cfcnt to ourfelves infants deforc- 
ed, fome expiring on the bread of their mothers % 
every where the dying and the dead mingled to- 
gether ; on all fides the groans of forrow, and the 
. tears of defpair ; and we lhall then have fome 
faint idea of the horrible fpedacle Bengal prefent- 
ed for the fpace of fix weeks. » 

Du a inc this whole time the Ganges was cover- 
ed with carcafes ; the fields and highways were 
choaked up with them ; infedious vapours filled 
the air, and difeafes multiplied ; and one evil fuc- 
ceeding another, it was likely to happen, that the 
plegue might have carried olf the remainder -of 
the inhabitants of that unfortunate kingdom. Ie 
appears, by calculations pretty generally acknow- 
ledged, that the famine carried off a fourth- part ; 
that is to fay, about three millions. , , 

But it is dill more remarkable, and ferves to 
. charadcrife the gcntlcncfs, or rather the indo- 
lence, as well moral as natural, of the natives, 
that amidd this terrible diftrefs, fuch a multitude 
r- of 
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BO OKof human creatures, preffed by the mod urgent 
' — v — , or all neceflittes, remained in an abfolutc inac- 
tivity, and made no attempts whatever for their 
af-prrferwaon. All the Europeans, efpecially 
the Englilh, were poiTeffed of magazines, Thefe 
w;re even rejected; as, well as private houfes, 

merited ’ 5? m:ldicr ‘ : * nor the lead violence 
prevailed. The ; unhappy Indians, refigned to def.' 

eo themrclvcs to .the, requefl of fuc- 

the relief^ of 'death. 0bta ' n * and Peaceably waited 

rif* us teprefent to ourfelves any part of 
S„ r ° P , a ®; acd . b y , a fimtlar calamity. What 

eifme r "u* r Ur) I what aiteemns adls! what 
r H ° w ftouId we have feen 

r-^.^Ehropeans, feme, contending for their 
food With- thetr dagger m hand, feme purfuing; 
feme flying, and, without remorfc, maffacring 

laft turnth^’ H °”' 010 c Id Wl: havc rcc " mcn ^ 
Site raSC ' < i" thcmWi '«, tearing and de- 
of deficit- l / ° W p hmbs, and, in the blindnefj 
lf Z’l r r mp f' n S und " r °ot all authority, as 
■ Y, Z °f nature and reafenV - 
had the like e. C ^ atc of the Englilh to have 

people of Benn l' 1° dr ' ad 0n ,hc P™ ° F tb = 
been left Mne?a>’ pc I h ? p ,? thc '’amine would have 
ting afil g 'To ‘ tf, nd ,di d ^tuftive. , For fet. 

monopoly’,' no P onc wiimf n ! Ush f’ c,c 7 cl, arge of 
BRainft the renrm , “I undertake to defend them 
bility. And in h * °f _ nc S^gencc and infenfi-. 
reproach ? In th* at Cl ?^ ba\e they merited that 
l«Tor d’eaS ofS' 1 n ' 1 ?,?of f when the 
creatures was in . 1 . • Cra milQ ns of their fcllotv- 

thai; m fech an aIternT.* MW T 0l,e " ould 'hind 

hind, tiaTfcnifm ,hc . v "y love of human, 

have infpired 

the 
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the poor wretches, expiring before the eyes of thcB 
Europeans, with reafon have cried out, 44 Is it 
u then bur for our ruin that you are fertile in ex- 
** pedients for your own prefervation ? The im- 
“ menfe treafures which a long fucceffion of ages 
<ft had accumulated in this country, you have 
“ made your own fpoils ; you have tranfported 
t{ them into your own country; you hare levied 
44 your contnbutions on us; you have got your 
“ agents to receive them for you ; you are mafi. 

44 ters of our interior commerce ; you are the 
14 folc managers of all our exported merchandtfc; 
tL your numerous veflels laden with the produce 
<* of our induflry and our foil,' pour riches Into 
f* your fadorics, and into your colonics. All 
** tbefe things you regulate, and you carry on 
“ folely for your own advantage. But what have 
44 you done for our prefervation? What Heps' 

44 have you taken to remove from us thcfcourgc 
44 that threatened us ? Dcpnvcd o P all autno- 
“ nty, flripped of our property, weighed down 
“ by the terrible hand of power, wc can only lift 
“ our hands to you to implore your afliflancc, 

<* Yc have beard our groans; ye have feen famine 
“ making very quick advances upon us ; and 
“ then yc attended to your own prefervation. 

44 Yc have hoarded up the fmall quantity of pro * 4 
44 vifions which cfcapcd the pefhlcnce; ye hate 1 
44 filled your granaries with them, and dmnburcd 
44 them among your foldiers. But us, the fad 
44 dupes of your avarice, wretches in every re- J 
44 fpecl, as well by your tyranny as by your in- 
44 difference, ye treat us like flatcs, while ye 
44 fuppofc we hate any riches , but when it ap- 
44 pears we are but a fet of beings full of wants, 

44 then you no longer regard us even as buir~r» 

* 4 creatures. Of what fen ice is it to us that you 

44 Late 
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B 9,? K<tj ^ ave management of our public force? cnV 
_. <s tirely in your hands ?. Where are the laws-and 
“•the morals of which ye arc fo proud? -What 
“ then is that government whofe wifdom yoq fo 
“ uiuch boaft of ? Have ye put a (top to the pro- 
“ digiou? exports made by your private traders'? 
“ Have ye changed the deflination of your ftiips? 
“ Have they traverfed the neighbouring fcas in 
“ fearch of the means of fubfiftence for us? 
<c > Have ye requefted it of the adjacent coun- 
“ tries? Ah, why has Providence fuffered you to 
“ break the chain which attached us to our ancient 
4 * fovereigns ? Lefs grafping, and more humane 
“’than'ye are,' they would have invited plenty 
from albparts of 'Afia; they would have open- 
w cd every communication ; they would have la- 
4C vilhed 'their treafurcs, and have thought they 
“ did but enrich themfelvcs while they preferved 
44 their ruble^ls.” * . , > 

THisriait reflection, at Ieaft, was calculated 
to make an impreflion on the Englifli, fuppofiug 
even that every fentiment of humanity was ex- 
tinguifhed in their hearts by the effefts of de- 
pravity. .’The barrennefs had been announced by 
a drought j and it is not to be doubted, that, if in- 
Jtead of haying folely a regard to thcmfclves, and 
remaming in an entire negligence of every thing 
elfe, they had from the firft taken every precaution 
in their power, they might have accomplilhed 
the prclervation of many lives that were loft. 

Ir muft be allowed, that the corruption to 
' ™ h ’ c “' th . c Enghlli gave thcmfclves up from the 
mlt beginning of their power, the oppreflion 
which fuccceded it, the abufes every day multi- 
p}y in g> the entire lofs of all principle ; all thefc 
ci rcumft an ces together form a contrail totally in- 
conuftent with their paft conduct in India, and 

the 
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the real confutation of their government InEu.B 
rope. But this fort of problem in morals will be 
eafily folyed, upon confidering- with attention the 
natural eficft of circumftanccs and cv ents. 1 
Being now. become abfolutc rulers in an em- 
pire where they were but traders, it was very dif- 
ficult for the Engtifh not tojraake a bad ufc of 
their power. At a diftance from their country, 
men are no longer retrained by the fear of blufh- 
ing before their countrymen. In a hot chraatq 
where the body lofes it’s vigour, the mind mud 
lofe fome of it’s flrength. * In a country where 
nature and cuftom lead to indulgence, men are 
apt to be feduced. In regions where they come 
for the purpofc of enriching themfelves, they eafily 
forget to be juft. 

Perhaps, however, in a fituation fo dangerous, 
the Englifli would at Icaft have preferved fome 
appearance of moderation and virtue, had they 
been checked by the reftraint of the laws : but 
there were none to direft or to bind them. The 
regulations made by the Company, for the carry- 
ing on of their commerce, were nor applicable tq 
- this new arrangement of afiairs ; and the Englifh 
government, confidering the conqueft of Bengal 
but as a help towards mcrcafing numerically the 
revenue of Great Britain, gave up to the Company 
for 9,000,000 of ltvrcs * per aunum the deftmy 
of twelve millions of people. 

These unfortunate vi&ims of infatiate cupidity, 
were opprefled with all the fcourges that tyranny 
could collect ; and the Company which ordered 
or connived at all thefe crimes, was not the left 
threatened with total ruin. This would have 
been completed, if, in 1773, authority had not 
ftepped "in to their aCiflaucc, and enabled them 
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B ?n° K f° l ^ e ra ^ engagements they had entered 
y^j into } but the Parliament ordered that all the 
details of, this corrupt- adminiftration fhould be 
fubmitted to it’s infpcttion ; that the numerous 
frauds and violences which had been committed 
mould be publicly unmafked ; and that the rights 
°r , a . w “olc people fhould be weighed in the Icalp 
of liberty and iufiicc. 

Yes, auguft legifiators, ye will fulfil our ex- 
pettations . Ye will reftore mankind their rights* 
ye will put a curb on avarice, and break the yoke 
o! Ay^ an ny. The immoveable authority of law, 
mall be fubftituted in all parts, to an adminiftra- 
tion merely arbitrary. At fight of this authority; 
monopoly, that tyrant over induftry, will for ever 
onappear. The fetters which private intereft has 
metted upon commerce, ye will ftnkc off in fa- 
vour of general advantage. i 
You will not confine yourfclves to this mo- 
mentary reformation- You will carry your yicws 
into futuntyj you will calculate the influence of 
• e ? tae danger of circumftances, the conta- 
, , ii ' P Ic I a °d, to prevent their effedls, 

^ 1 felett perfons without connexions, with- 

\° ' if,t ^efe difiant countries; iffii., 
o g nfrFS thc M°™° f y° ur metropolis, they are 
rnm^ •V OUfiI k t r efeprovinccs » border to hear 
•wnrH a J ntS * rea ‘ f y a hules, redrefs injuries ; tn a 

Sougho U T?h :™Z n ' un,teth ' «■ ° ford " 
,??»““ ° f th!s falul =-y plan. y»n 

baDDineP; nf .1.° baV f ^ 01lG m uch towards the 
voS? ow„ h e p< £ pIc; but "°< enough for 
o Z , Tr ° ne P re J U£ hce you have (till 

fclves q MA and th: “ V,aor >' ,s ' vo ” , 'y of )'»“'• 
" cw fub J= as enjoy thcficcB 
P P y* Portion out to them the fields on 
which 
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which they were born : they will learn to culti- book 
vate them for themfclvcs. Attached to, you by . 
thefe favours* more than ever they were by fear, 
they will pay with joy the tribute you impofe with 
moderation. They will inftrutt their children to 
adore and admire your government; and fuc- 
ccfllve generations will tranfmit, with their inhe- 
ritance, the fentiments of-their happinefs mixed 
with that of, their gratitude. ■ • - \ 

; .Then fiiall the friends of mankind applaud 
your fucccfs ; they will indulge the hope of feeing, 
profperity once more revive in a country cmbel- 
lilhcd by nature, and no longer ravaged by de- 
fpotifm. It will be pleafing to them to* think 
that the calamities which affli&cd thofc fertile 
countries arc for ever removed from them. They 
will pardon in )ou thofc ufurpations,’ which have 
been only fet on foot for the fake of defpoiling 
tyrants; and they will invite you to new con- _ 
quells, when they fee the influence of your fublimc 
conftitution extending itfelf even to the very ex- 
tremities of Afia, to give birth to liberty, pro- 
perty, and happinefs. ' - * 

- Lfc/r us now inquire whether thefe hopes, found- Meafurcs . 
ed upon the high opinion which the Britifh legif- 
lature moll ncccflarily infpirc us with, were rea- Tcroment, 
lized. Frrft, to prevent an inevitable bankruptcy, 
the effects of’ which would have been fpread to a irfdffto 7 
great diftance, the government permitted theputaaend 
Company to borrow 31,500,000 livres *, at an 
intereft of four per cent. This fum has been fuc-aUtiais. 
celhvely' reimburfed, and the Iafl payment made 
inthe month of December 177 

The parliament afterwards rc’ealed the Com- 
pany from the annual tribute of 9,000,000 of 
Itvres f, ' which they paid to the treafury fince 

* +3?S.o?oJ. v * 
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B ^1? ^ The P tr i°d for the renewal of this con* 

v _ J _^l_,tribution was hot yet fettled. It was only re-* 1 
folved, 1 that the proprietors fliould not receive a 
dividend of more tbart eight , per cent, without 
Ihoting the oveiplus with the government. 

The fate of the proprietors alfo engaged the 
attention of government. * The- trade of India 
was ill underftood, and conducted upon vciy un- 
certain principles, in the lafl century, 1 he conJ 
fequence of this xvas, that, in fome inftahees, 
enormous profits Were made, and in others, con- 
fiderable Ioffes incurred. The dividends received 
byj the proprietors, were regulated by thefe-fluc-l 
tuitions. In procefs of time, thefe differences' 
dccreafed, but the dividends were never equal. 1 
In 1703, they were no more than five per cent. 
in 1709, they arofe to eight, and in 1710,* to* 
nine. For eleven years fubfeejuent to this, they re- 
mained at ten, and were at eight only from *1721" 
to 173 1. 1 From that period to 174.3, they did not 
exceed fe\en percent.- From 1743 to 1756, they 
rofe to eight, -but fell to fix. from 1756 to 1766. 
in 1767, they rofe to ten, and were increafcd fnc- 
ccuively, by two per cent, more, -the following 
years. In 1 77 1 , they were carried as far as tw d ve 
and a Half $< but eighteen months afterwards, the 
parliament reduced them to fix, till the payment of 
31,500,000 hvres* was completed. - The -Com- 
pany having fulfilled this engagement, raifed their 
dividend to feven } and afterwards to eight, when 
they had paid off the half of their debt, known 
uhdet the name of bills of conttaff, and which 
amounted to 67,500,000 hvres-f-. ' 

Since the origin of the Company, the propri- 
^tors have always chofen annually twenty-four 
petfons from among them, to conduct their af- 


fairs. 
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fairs. Although thcfe directors may.bc'chofcn book 
three times fucceflively, and although thofe who U1 ‘ 
arc molt in repute frequently fuccced in obtain* 
v ing this advantage, )et they were too much de- 
pendent upon tbeir conllituents to form any con- 
nected plans, or, to adopt any refolutc mcafurcs. 

The parliament ordered, that, for the future, every 
director ftiould remain for four years, and that 
the fourth part of the direction Ihould be renewed 
every year. / 

The cohfufion that prevailed in the ^delibera- 
tions, fuggefted the idea of another, regulation. 
Hitherto, the public meetings had been tumul- 
tuous, becaufe every proprietor of 11*250 Iivres * 
had a right to vote. It was refolved, that, for 
the future, this right fhould only be granted to 
thofe who had double that futn. They were even 
compelled to affirm upon oath, that they were 
really proprietors of this capital, and had been ' 
fo for a whole year. 1 > ,j , 

It is faid, that government bad further .views. 

They intended to reduce the number of, direc- 
tors to fifteen, to increafe the;ir apppintmertts 
from 22,500 Iivres f to 45,000 li\res and to li- 
berate them from the controul of the proprietors. 

If this plan, which was to ghe fo much influence 
to lliindtry, has bceujreaTly, formed, forae un- 
forefecn circumftances mud have prevented t ic 
from being carried into execution- „ , / 

.^Independent of, the changes ordered by pap- 
hainent, the Company. itfelf made an arrange- 
ment of ewdent utility. ■» ." / . ' .-Ji 

\aTms. great aflaciation, from- their firfl origin, 
were ambitious of'bavingv a n3vj,~ It was anni- 
hilated, whetx .they renewed theic commerce* ia 
the time "of the Erote&or. * As they were then 


eager 
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book, eager to cnjov the benefit of this trade, they 
. I* refohed to make ufe ol the flups of private per- 
ions, and the plan they adopted atfirft from nc« 
ccflhy, they pcrfcvcrcd m afterwards from mo* 
tnes of occononi). Merchants ufed to freight 
flups for them, completely equipped and victual- 
led, to convey to India, and to bring back from 
thence, the number of tons agreed upon. The 
time they were to rcuniu at the place of tlicir 
dcftmation, was always fixed. Ubofc which would 
not be fupphed with cargoes, were ufually taken 
by fome free merchant, who readily engaged to 
indemnify the owners. Ihcy were to be dif- 
patched the full m the enfuing fcafon, in order 
that their rigging might not be too much worn. 
In cafes of neccflicy, the Company ufed to fur- 
nifh them with rigging from their own ftorcs, 
but they were paid for them at a ftipulated price, 
of fifty per cent, profit. 

Tub flups employed m this navigation, carried 
from fix to eight hundred tons. Ihe Company, 
at their departure, only toolv the room they want- 
ed for their Iron, lead, copper, woollen fluffs, 
and Madeira wines, the only merchandife they 
fent to India 1 he proprietors might fill up the 
remaining fpacc in the flup with the provifions 
neceflary for fo long a voyage, and with all the 
articles which the Company they ferved did not 
make objefls of their trade. At their return, 
they had alfo the right of difpofing ot the fpacc of 
tiurty tons, which, by their contrail, they had re- 
served They were cycn authonfed to fill up this 
fpacc with the fame goods that were, received by 
the Company, but upon condition that they 
fhoufd pay thirty per cent on the value of them. 

In i 773 » this tax was reduced to the half, in 
hopes that this favour would induce the owners 

and 
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and their 'agents* to fulfil their' engagements with book 
more exa£tnefs, and that it would put a flop to , jjj* /, 
fraudulent imports. This .new arrangement -not' 
having had the effect that was expeQed from it*' 
the Company at length took the refplution to a’p-‘ 
propriate to their own ufe all. the fpacc of thefc ' 
drips., Since' this . refolution, . they import the 
fame quantity of merchandise on a fmaller num- ‘ 
her of vcfieiSj. by' which they make an annual 
faving of 2,350,000 livres *. : In 1777, theyfent 
out only forty-five Ihips, confiding pf. thirty-three •' . 
thpllfimd one hundred: jind.'fixty-ane tons, and- 
the crews of which amounted to; four thoufiind 
five hundred men.- ; . », ‘ 5 'I 

• .The furgeon of each VeflcJ, on it's return front ' 

India, receives, befide his appointments, f a gra- 
tuity of .four and twenty livresf for each man he ; 
bring?- back to Europe.- It. has been thought; 
with rcafon, that this furgeon, -when .better re?' 
warded, would take more care of thofc that were, 
intruded to him, .and. that the life, of a man was ' 
worth more than a guirica. If. the, dune ctiftom 
has not been adopted elfewhcre, it. is; either be-- 
caufc they have a higher opinion- of the furgeon, J 
or p. lefs value for man. - . h -- — • 

The' reformation, introduced- in Europe in the 
management of the Company,; was- wife and nc- 
ccflary ; but it was chiefly in the Indies that hu- 
manity, juftice, and policy, were fub verted.' 'Theft; : 
dreadful truths did not cfcapc the notice of govern- 
went ; and we fliaU now fee what means were fug- ' 
gefled to them for the- re-edabUdiment of order. 

The boldcll or mod ambitiods members of the- 
adm'mUlrauon, advanced, that iKcdegifiatWe body ; 
ought to decide, that 'the territorial acquifuton?* 1 
made in Afia did not belong fa' the Company; t 
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boo ubut to the nation, which would immediately take 
. ^•^poffelfion of them. This fydem, upon whatever 
grounds of realoning it might have been fup- 
ported, would certainly have been rcjc&cd. The 
mod enlightened among the citizens would have 
fecn, that this arrangement would have given 
too much influence to |hc crown ; it would have 
alarmed even thofe venhl minds which had hither-' 
to been mod partial to regal authority. 1 1 * 

The parliament then thought proper to confine 
Ufclf to the eftablifhmcnt of a fupreme council 
in Bengal, compofcd of five members, whofe 
places, when they became vacated, were to be 
filled up by the Company, but with the approba- 
tion of the King. The abJolutc direSion of all the 
provinces conquered in that country, was, con- 
ferred on this council ; whofe jurifdittion extends 
alfo over all the other parts of India, in which the 
Englifli have poflelfions. Perfons who arc in 
power there, cannot make cither war or peace, 
or enter into any treaty with the princes of the 
country, without the confent of this' council. It 
»t° obey all the orders fent from the dire&ors, 
who, in their turn, are obliged to impart to the 
xninmry all the intelligence they receive. Al- 
though the operations of commerce be not im- 
mediately under the infpe&ion ofithis council, 
yet it has in reality the decifion of them ; becaufe, 
having the foie difpofal of the public revenues, 
it can grant or refufe advances at pleafure. 

After having placed the banks of the Ganges 
under a more tolerable form of government, it 
became neceflary to attend to the punishment, 
an .. < f vc *\ prevention, of the enormities with 
rirj *” 1S r " ,c ” P ar£ Afia was 'more and mpre 
fulliep- It was agreed, that, in all the o{hpr 
fettlements, civil and criminal ju Rice Ihould con- 
>. 1 tisue 
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tinue to be rendered by th^ principal fervants ofu o o ic 
the Company : but the parliament created for , IIX - 
Bengal a tribunal competed of four magiftrates, ^ * 

who were appointed by the crown, and whofe de- 
crees could not be reverfed, except by the King 
in his privy council. Thefe judges, as well as 
the members of the fupreme council, are not al- 
lowed to have any concern in trade. To indem- 
nify them for this prohibition, the incomes af- 
figned them have been too confiderable, at lead 
in. the opinion of the proprietors, who are obliged 
to pay them, without having either regulated or 
confented to them. 

Another very great abufe had been intro- 
duced into India *, and this was the taiCiug of for- 
tifications in all parts without needfity, fometimes 
even without any apparent utility. Ic was the 
cupidity of the Company’s agents alone which 
determined thefe conftru&ions. They had cofi: 
upwards of 100,000,000 of livres * in very few 
years. The dire&ion put a ftop to this dreadful 
evil, by wifely regulating the fuin to be employed 
in future in this fore of defence. 

The fpirit of order extended itfclf to the ma- 
nagement of the public revenues, to the pay of 
the troops, to the military part of the navy, to 
the operations of commerce, and to the objetts 
of adminiftration. 

The Great Mogul had taken refuge in Ben- 
gal, and a penfion had been aSigncd to him of 
6,240,000 livres for his fubfifiencc. He was 
replaced upon the throne by the Marattas, and 
the Englilh were relieved from a kind of tribute, 
which they did not fubmit to without impatience, 
fince they were no longer in need of, this feeble 
fupport. Chance was not fo favourable to them 
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b o o Kin their felicities of Gripping the Soubah of his 
■ country ; and yet they reduced to 7,680,000 

livics ", the revenue of 12,720,000 livres f> 
which, by the treaty of 1765, they were obliged 

to nav him Jjl i* ..nr 


to pay him. In 1771, his iucceflfor was even' 
reftrained to 3,840,000 livres J, upon pretence 
that he was a minor. He may cxpc£t to have his 
revenue Gilt more curtailed, bccaufc his name is 
now never made ufe of, which, till the year 1 772, 
was inferted in all a£ts of fovcrcignty. 

It was impoffible that all thefe reformations 
mould not fill 'up the precipice, which prefuinp- 
ti.on, ? c Sl c ?, factions, plunder, and extravagari- 
J? „ ! H inds > had d 'gg cd for the Company, 
vve lhall judge how much their fituation has been 
improved. 1 

? " r ' nt ° N ,hc 3 lft of January 1774, this body, tils 
DDarent nmfnorltvAf In. :ir . . .t ... 


fituation 


January 1774, this body, me 
of the apparent profpenty of which aftoniflied the whole 
Company, umvcrfe, bad not more than 255,240,742 livres, 
ten fols [[. Their debts amounted to 250,847,842 
tyres ten fols§ ; The balance in their favour, 
therefore, was only 4,392, g00 li vrcs 

^ 3 1 ft of January 1776, their capital 

518,067 livrcs/ten.rols**; and 
}„™j ebts to ‘95,248,655 livres tf. Their trea- 
con ,C e q“cntly incrcafed in two years by 
50,876,512 litres, ten fols JJ. 1 

., J.! cy havi i fi "se paid off 11,506,680 livres US, 

WcsYs Th d K C ° f theloanof 3I,5 00 ’ 000 . 
r ^ }l 5y have, taken up ii,aco,ooo 

charav5\" b ‘, liS , contraa - They hare dif- 
dh . V * ,/ cver:l1 t cbls ronn srly contraftcd in In- 
‘ hat > on '•« 3 ‘ft January ,778, the Com : 
pany had, at their free and entire difpofal, the , 
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fum of 1 02,708, jia livres, ten fols * ; esclu- book: 
five of their magazines, their Jhips, their fortifi-^ , 
cations, and every thing which is of ufe in main- 
taining their ieveral fcttlements. 

This profperity will increafe in proportion as 
the immenfe territory acquired by the Englifh in 
India, - fhall be better adminiftered. In 1773, 
their poffeflions returned' 113,791,252 livres, ten 
fols | ; but the expcnces of collefting this fum 
abforbed 81,153,652 livres, ten fo!s J. At this 
period then, the net produce amounted only to 
32,660,100 livres §. It has gradually incrcafed, 
becaufe fome of the evils have been attacked 
with iuccefs; it will increafe ftill more, becaufc 
there are ftill many left to deftroy. 

The extenfion that has been given to the traded 
will prove another fource of fortune. The fale of 
1772 amounted 1079,214,872 livres, ten fols jj j 
that of 1773, 1071,992,552 livres, ten fols ** ; 
that of 1774, to *82,665,405 livrcsfj-; that of 

1775, to 78,627,712 livres, ten fols JJ ; that of 

1776, to 74,400,457 livres, ten fols §§. 

Let us add to thefc great tranfa&ioiis of the 
Company, the fum of 11,250,000 livres j|JJ, at 
which the mcrchandife annually brought clan- 
dellinely from the Indies, is eftiinated. Let us add 
4,500,000 livres for the diamonds. Let us 
add the funds more or Icfs extend ve, but always 
very condderable, the value of which, the EngltQi 
diftributed in the different factories of Ada have 
furnilhcd to foreign nations. Let us add the riches 
which thefc merchants thcmfclves carry away when 
they have amaffed them, to go and enjoy them in 
their own country. Let us obferve at the fame 
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BO OK. tune, that thefe vaft fpeculations, which render 
. _ 1 * 1 ~_, an the people of Africa, Europe, and America 
tributary to Great Britain, do not take annually 
out of that empire for the Indies more than 
2,2,5°, oco livres *, or at. the utmoft 3,375,000 
livresf ; and we {hall have an idea of the immenfe 
advantages which thefe diftant colonies procure to 
the fortunate pofleflors of them. 

Win the In 17S0 the charter of the Company will ex- 
thecLm. P l . rc > ant * every thing , feems to promife that it 
pany be will be renewed. Government, after having fc- 
xenewed? cured to itfelf the major part of the produce of 
thefe conqucfts, will deliver up again thefe regions 
to the oppreflive yoke of monopoly. 

** Unfortunate Indians ! endeavour to recon- 
“ cile yourfclves to your chains. In vain have 
“ your fupplications been carried to the miniflry, 
“ to the fenate, and to the people. The miniftry 
“ think only of themfelves j the fenate is raving ; 
“ and the wife part of the people arc either fi- 
* c lent, or their words arc not attended to. The 
“ rapacious and cruel afibciation of merchants 
that has caufcd your misfortunes, not only 
a gg f a v jUcs them, but looks upon them with 
tranquillity. Privileged robbers ! ye who for fo 
long a time have kept a great part of the globe 
under the fetters of prohibition, and who have 
condemned it to eternal poverty, was not this 
tyranny {efficient for you ? Mull you ftill add 
“ to the weight of it, by crimes which render the 
name of your country execrable ? 

.. ** What did I fay, your country ! I doubt whe- 
tl ther you have any. But if the voice of pri- 
~ atc alone can awaken your attention, 

niten to it, while it exclaims by me, that you 
~ arc P rcci phating yourfehes into ruin. Your 

• + 149,6 jjl. 
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u tyranny is battening to it’s end. After the mon- book 
‘‘ ftrous abufe you have made of your authority, 

“ whether it be renewed or not, it will ceafe. Do v * 
“ you think that the nation, when routed, as it ’ 

“ will be, from it’s prefent delirium and intoxica- 
“ tion, will .not call upon you to anfwer for your 
“ oppreffions? Or that ye will not be made to ex- 
“ plate your enormities by the lofs of your critni- 
“ nal riches, and perhaps by the effufion of your 
“ corrupted blood ? You deceive yourfelves if you 
think that they will be forgotten. The horrid 
“ fpe&acle of fo many immenfe regions pillaged, 

“ ravaged, or reduced to the moll cruel fervitude, 

“.will be difplayed before us again. The earth 
** now covers the carcafes of three millions of 


u men, who have perilhed through your fault or 
“ ncglcfl: but they will be taken up again out'of 
the ground ; they will cry out to Heaven, and 
** to the earth for vengeance, and will obtain ir. 
“ Time and circumttances will only fufpend your 
“ punilhment. I fee the period approaching when 
“ you will be recalled, and your fouls imprclfed 
“ with terror. I behold you dragged into the 
u dungeons that you deferve. I view you •• upon 
“ your coming out of them. I fee you brought 
•“ pale and trembling before your judges. I hear 
** the exclamations of the people, in fury collc&cd 
“ about their tribunals. The intimidated orator 
“ faulters in his harangue. Shame and dread 
fi have taken pofleflion of him, and lie has given 
up your caufc ; the confifcation of your cflates, 
ft and the fentcnce of your death arc pronounced. 
** My menaces, perhaps, only excite in you a 
“ fmile of contempt. You have perfuaded your- 
“ fclvcs, that men who can throw mafles of gold 
u into the fcalc of jufticc will make it incline at ■ 
** plcafurc. Perhaps even you flatter your/clvcs 
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CO OR“ that the nation corrupted, vihileit-prolongs your 

t .***' , “ charter, will avow itfelf guilty 'of the crimes you 

u have committed, and an accomplice of thofd 
“ you may hereafter commit.” 

-» Birr- this will not he the cafe; Juftice will fooher 
- or later be exercifed. If jt were otherwise, I would, 
addrefs myfelf to the populace ; I would fay to 
them : People, whofe clamours have fo often caufed 
your matters to tremble, what are you now wait- 
ing for? For what occafion do jou referve your 
torches, and the ftones that pave your ftreets ? 
Tear them up— -but, the upright citizens, if there 
be fomc left, will at length be roufed. They will 
perceive that the fpirit of monopoly is narrow and 
cruel ; that it is infcnfible to the public good; and 
that it cannot be rettrained by the idea of either 
prefent or future ccnfure. They will find that this 
Ipirit fees nothing beyond the prefent moment ; 
and that in the paroxyfm of it's phrenzy, it has 
pronounced at all times, and among all nations, 
the following decree : , 

* ** my country pcriili, let the region I com- 
mand pcrifli hkcwifc; pcrifh the citizen and the 
foreigner; pcrifli my aflbeiate, provided I can 
but enrich mjfclf with his fpoils. All parts of 
* 1 n nu crfc arc ahkc t0 mc * When I have lal 
watte, exhaufted, and impovcriflicd one coun 
try, I than always find another, to which I inn, 
carry my geld, and enjoy it in peace.’* 


..END OF THE FIRST VOLUME- 



